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„ CyMBELINE.] Mr. Pope fuppofed the ſtory of this play to 
have been borrowed from a novel of Boccace; but he was miftaken, 
45 an imitation of it is found in an old ſtory- book entitled Weſtward 
vr Smells, This imitation differs in as many particulars from the 
julian noveliſt, as from Shakſpeare, though they concur in ſome 
material parts of the fable. It was publiſhed in à quarto pamphlet 
1603, This is the only copy of it which I have hitherto ſeen. 

There is a late entry of it in the books of the Stationers' Come 
pany, Jan. 1619, where it is ſaid to have been written by Kitt of 
Linglon. STEEVENS, ; 

The tale in Weſtward for Smells, which I publiſhed ſome years 
ago, I ſhall ſubjoin to this play. The only part of the fable, how= 
ever, which can be pronounced with certainty to be drawn from 
thence, is, Imogen's wandering about after Piſanio has left her in 
the foreft; her being almoſt famiſhed ; and being taken, at a ſub- 
ſequent period, into the ſervice of the Roman General as a page. 
The general ſcheme of Cymbeline is, in my opinion, formed on 
Boccace's novel (Day 2, Nov. 9g. ) and Shakfpeare has taken a cir. 
cumnftance from it, that is not mentioned in the other tale. See 
p.—, n. —. + It appears from the preface to the old tranflation 
of the Decamerone, printed in 1620, that many of the novels had be- 
fore received an Engliſh dreſs, and had been printed ſepstately: 
« I kuow; moſt worthy lor, (ſays the printer in his Epiiile De- 


fince been publiſhed before, as Nolen from the original author, and 
yet not beautified with his ſweet ſtyle and elacution of phraſe, nei- 
ther favouring of his ſingular morall applications. *' | 
Cymbeline, I imagine, was written in the year 1605. See An 
litemyt to aſcertain the Order of Shatſpeare's Plays, Val. II. The 
king from whom the play takes its title began las reign, according 
to Holinſhed, in the igtli year of the reign of Auguſtus Cælar; 
nd the play commences in or about the twenty-fourth year of 
Cymbeline's teign, which was the forty-ſecond year of the reign 
of Auguſtus, and the 16th of the Chriftian eta: notwithftanding 
which, Shakſpeate has peopled Rome with modern Italians; PAllario, 
lackimo, &c. Cymbeline is ſaid to have reigned thirty-five years, 
laing at his death two ſons, Guiderius aud Arviragus, MALONE, 


Im unable to aſtertain this reference, no circumſtance attached 
to the novel of Boccate being difcotetable in p. 364, n. 6, the 
pace to which we are directed by Mr. Malone, iu his edition ef 
wr author's works, Vol. VIII. p. 30g. STEEVENS. 


dicatory,) that many of them [the novels of Boccace | 4ave long. 


7 5 Lords, Ladies, Roman Senators, Tribunes, Appart- 


PERSONS repreſented, 


Cymbeline, King of Britain. 
Cloten, ſon to the Queen by a former huſband, 
Leonatus Poſthnmus, a gentleman, huſband to Imogen, 
Belarius, @ baniſhed lord, diſguiſed under the nant of 
| Morgan. 

Guiderius, \ diſguiſed under the names of Polydote 
Arviragus, ( and Cadwal, ſuppoſed ſons to Belarius, 
Philario, friend to Poſthumus, 
Iachimo, friend to Philario, 

A French Gentleman, friend to Philario. 
Cains Lucius, General of the Roman forces, 
A Roman Captain. Two Britiſh Captains, 
Piſanio, ſervant to Poſthumus. 7 
Cornelius, a Phyſician. 

Two Gentlemen. 

Two Gaolers. 


Br 


Italians, 


Queen, wife to Cymbeline. 
Imogen, daughter to Cymbeline by a former ques, 
Helen, woman to Imogen. 


tions, a Soothſayer, a Dutch Gentleman, a Spanill 
Gentleman, Muſicians, Officers, Captains, Soldiers 
Meſſengers, and other Attendants. 


SCENE, | ſometimes in Britain; ſometimes in Italy. 


CYMBELING E. 
AQGT-L SCENE 1 if 


Britain. The Garden behind Cymbeline's Palace. 
Enter tuo Gentlemen. 


1, Gent. You do not meet a man, but frowns: 
our bloods 
No more obey the heavens, than our courtiers ; 
Still ſeem, as does the king's. * 


* You do not meet @ man, but frowns: our bloods 

No more obey the heavens, than our courtiers ; 

Still ſeem, as does the king's.) The thought is this: we are not 
now (as we were wont) influenced by the weather, but by the 
ting's looks, We no more obey the heavens | the ſky ] than our coure 
tiers obey the heavens [God J. By which it appears that the read» 
ing — our bloods, is wrong, For though the blood may be afteged 
vith the weather, yet that affedion is diſcovered not by change of 
wlour, but by change of countenance, And it is the outward not the 
ward change that is here talked of, as appears from the word 
Jun, We ſhould read therefore: | 


ri- — our brows. 
1 No more obey the heavens, xc. 
1 vhich is evident from the precedent words: | \ 


You do not meet a man but frowns. 
And from the following : 

— — But not a courtier: 

% Alibo' they wear their faces to the bent 

Of the king's /gok, but hath a heart that is 

„ Glad at the thing they ſcow! at. | 
The Oxford editor improves upon this emendation, and reads: 

— - our looks 

No more obey the heart, ev'n than our courtiers. | 
but by venturing too far, at a ſecond emendation, he has ſtript 
& of all thought and ſenüment. WARBURTON, 
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2. Gkxr. But what's the matter? 


3. GENT, His daughter, and the heir of his kiug, 
dom, whom 


This paſſage is ſo difficult, that commentators may differ cos. 
cerning it without animolity or ſhame. Of the two emendationy 
propoſed, Sir Thomas, Hanmer's is the more licentious ; but hy 
makes the ſenſe clear, and leaves the reader an eaſy paſſage, Dr, 
Warburion has corrected with more caution, but leſs improvement; 
his reaſoning upon bis own. reading is ſo obſcure aud perplexed, 
that I ſuſpe& ſome injury of the preſs. — I am now to tell ny 
opinion, which is, that the lines ſtaud as they were originally 
written, and that a paraphraſe, ſuch as tbe licentious aud abrupt 
expreſhons of our author too frequently require, will make emen. 
dation unneceſſary. We do not meet @ man but frowns; our bloods — 
our countenances, which, in popular ſpecch, are ſaid io be regus 
lated by the tewper of the blood, — no more obey the laws of dann,, 
— which dire& us to appear what we really are, — than our courtien: 
— that is, than the bloods of our courtiers; but our bloods, like 
theirs, — ill ſeem, as doth the ling's. JORNSON. 

la The Yorkſhire Tragedy, 1608, which has been attributed tg 
Shakſpeare, blood appears to be uſed” for inclination: 

„% For 'tis our blood to love what we aw forbidden. 
Again, in King Lear, Ad IV. ſc. ii: 
Were it my fitneſs 
„% To let theſe hands obey my bloed. 
In King Henry VIII. Ad III. ſc. iv. is the ſame thought: 
*© —— ſubje& to your countenance, glad, or ſorry, 
„% As I ſaw it incliv'd.” STrevens. 

T would” propoſe to make this paſſage clear by a very light al 
teration, only leaving out the laſt letter: 

You do not meet a man but frowns : our bloods 
No more obey the heavens, than our courtiers 
Still ſeem, as does the king. | 

That is, Still look as the king dies; or, as he expreſſes it alittle 

vifferently afterwards: 
«6 


——— Wear their faces to the bent 
«© Of the kiog's look.” TyrwairTT., 
The only error that I find in this paſſage is, the mark of the 
genitive caſe annexed to the word courtiers, which appears to bea 
modern innoyation, and ought to be corteded. The meaning of 


Vt is this; — ++ Our diſpoſitions no more obey the beaveus than out 
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He purpos d to his wife's ſole ſon, (a widow, 

That late he married) hath reſert'd herſelf 

Unto a poor, but worthy, gentleman: She's wedded; 
Her buſband baniſh'd ; ſhe impriſon'd: all 

Is outward forrow ; © though, I think, the king 

Be touch'd at very heart. 


2. GENT. None but the king? 
1. GenT. He, that hath loſt her, too: ſo is the 
queen, 


That moſt defir'd the match: But not a courtier, 


courtiers do; they ſtill * as the king's does. The ie 
, ariſes from the omiſſion of the pronoun 14, by a common poetical 
licence, M. MasSoON. 

Mood is fo, frequently uſed by Shakſpeare for netural diſpofution , 
that there can be no doubt concerning the meaning here. So, iu 
All's well that ends well: 

« Now his important blood will nought deny 
« That ſhe'll demand. 
See alſo Timon of Athens, Vol. XVII. p. 120, u. & 

I bave followed the regulation of the old copy, in ſeparating the 
vord courti rs from what follows, by placing a ſemicolon after it. 
Still ſeem“ — for © they flill ſeem, or «+ our bloods till ſeem, 
is common in Shakſpeare, The mark of the genitive. caſe, which 
has been afhxed in the late editions to the word courtirrs, does not 
appear to me neceflary, as the poet might intend to ſay — chan 
our couttiers obey the heaveus: though, it mult be owned, the 
modern regulation derives ſome ſupport from what follows: 

Gu but not a courtier, 
++ Although they wear their faces to the bent 
6 of the ting's looks, — — 0 

We have again, in Antony and Cleopatra, a ſentiment Gimilar i& 

that beſore us: 


11 


kor he would ſhine on thoſe 
„Tat made their looks by his." MALONE«. 
— She's wedded ; 
Her luſband baniſh d; ſhe impriſon'd ; all 
Is outward ſorrow; &c.] I would en the metre as follows 3 
She's wed; her huſband baniſh'd; ſhe impriſon'd:, 
All's ontward ſorrow ; Ke. 
Wd is uſed for wedded, in The Comedy of Errors: 


ln Syracuſa was I bord, and wid, ——. *  STELVENSS 
B 4 
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Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king's looks, hath a heart that is not 
Glad at the thing they ſcowl at. | 

2. GENT. And why ſo? 
I. Gent. Hethathath miſs'd the princels, is a thing 
Too bad for bad report: and he that hath her, 
(Fmean, that married her, — alack, good man! 
And therefore baniſh'd,) is a creature ſuch 
As, to ſeek through the regions of the earth 
For one his like, there would be ſomething failing 
In him that ſhonld compare. I do not think, 
So fair an outward, and ſuch fluff within, 
Endows a man but he. 

2. GENT. > You ſpeak him far. 

1. Gent. I do extend him, fir, within himſelf; 
Cruſh him“ together, rather than unfold 
His meaſure duly. 


© You ſpeak him far. ] i. e. you praiſe kim anten ſively. STEEvERs, 
You are laviſh in your encomiums on him: your elogium has a 
wide compaſs. MALONE. 
„ I do extend kim, fir, within himſelf ; ] I extend him withio 
himſelf: my praiſe, however extenſive, is within his merit. 
OHNSON. 
My elogium, howeyer extended it may ſeem, is ſhort of his real 
excellence: it is rather abbreviated than expanded. — We have again 
the ſame expreſſion in a ſubſequent ſcene: The approbation of 
tboſe that weep this lamentable divorce, are wonderfully to es 
him. Again, io The Winter's Tale : „The report. of her 14 - 
lende more than can be thought.. MaLone. / 
Perhaps this paſſage may be ſomewhat illuſtrated by the following 
lines iu Troilus and Creſſida, Ad III. fc. iii: 
10 no man is the lord of any thing, 
% Till be communicate his parts to others: 
% Nor doth he of himſelf know them for aught, 
„Till he behold them form'd in the applauſe 
« Where they are extended,” &c, STEEVENS. 
' $. Cruſh him] So, in King Henry IV, P. II: 


% Crowd us and cryſh us in this monſtrous form. 
STEVENS. 


CYMBELINE. 1 


2. Gent. What's his name, and birth 7 
1. GEN T. I cannot delve him to the root: His 
father | 


Was call'd Sicilius, who did join his honour, 

Againſt the Romans, with Caſſibelan; 

But had his titles by Tenantius,“ whom 

He ſerv'd with glory and admir'd ſucceſs; 

$0 gain'd the ſur- addition, Leonatus: 

And had, beſides this gentleman in queſtion, 

Two other ſons; who, in the wars o'the time, | 

Died with their fwords in hand; for which, theig 
father | 

(Then old and fond of iſſue,) took ſuch forrow, 

That he quit being; and bis gentle lady, 

Big of this gentleman, our theme, deceas'd 

As he was born. The king, he takes the babe 

To his protection; calls him Poſthumns; * 


— Trnantius, | was the father of Cymbeline, and nephew of 
Caſibelan, being the younger ſon of his elder brother Lud, king 
of the ſouthern part of Britain; on whoſe death Caſhbelan was 
admitted king. Caſſibelan repulſed the Romans on their firſt at- 
tack, but being vanquithed by Julius Ceſar on his ſecond invaſion 
of Britain, he agreed to pay an annual tribute to Rome, After his 
death, Tenantius, Lud's younger ſon, (his elder brother Androgeus 
having fled to Rome ) was eſtabliſhed on the throne, of which they 
had been unjuſtly deprived by their uncle. According to ſome 
authorities, lenantius quietly payed the tribute ſtipulated by Caf» 
lbelan; according to others, he refuſed to pay it, and warred with 
the Romans, Shakſpeare ſuppoſes the latter to be the truth. 
Holinſhed, who furniſhed our poet with theſe fads, furniſhed bim 
iſo with the name of Sicilius, who was admitted king of Britain, 
A. M. 3659. The name of Leonatus he found in Sidney's Arcadia. 
Leonatus is there the legitimate ſon of the blind king of Paphla- 
gonia, on whoſe ſtory the epiſode of Gloſter, Edgar, and Edmund, 
u formed in King Lear, See Arcadia, p. 69, edit. 1593, MALONE. 

Shakſpeare, having already introduced Leonato among the cha- 
nden in Muck Ado about N othing, had not far to go for Leonatus. 

STEEVENS. 
$ = —Pofthumus 5 ] Old copy--Poſlhumus Leonatus, REE N. 


* 
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Breeds him, and makes him of his bed-chamber: 
Puts to him all the learnings that his time 
Could make him the receiver of; which he took, 
As we do air, faſt as 'twas minifder's; and 

In his ſpring became a harveſt: Liv” di 1n court, 
(Which rare it is to do.) moſt prais'd, moſt lov'd:! 
A ſample to the youngeſt; to the more mature, 
A glaſs that feated them; and to the graver, 


7 Liv'd in court, 

( Which rare it is to do,] moſt prais d, moſt 1054: ] This enco- 
mium is high and artful, To be at once in any great degree {ove 
and praiſed, is truly rare, JOHNSON, 

* 4 glaſs that feated them; ] 4 glaſs that formed them; a model, 
by the contemplation and juſpediou of which they formed their 
manners. 1 

This paſſage may be well explained by another in the firſt part of 
King Honey IV: 


He was indeed the glaſs 
© Wherein the noble youths did dreſs themſelves,” 
Again, Ophelia deſcribes Hamlet, as 
© The glaſs of faſhion, and the mould of form." 
To dreſs themſelves therefore may be to form themſelves, 
Dreſſer, in French, is to form, To dreſs a ſpauiel is to break 
him in. 
Feat is nice, exact. So, in The Tempe: 
© — — look, how well my garments fit upon me, 
„% Much feater than before.“ 
To feat, therefore may be a verb meaning—to render nice, nul. 
By the dreſs of Poſthumus, even the more mature courtiers coude- 
ſcended to regulate their external appearance, STEEVENS. 


Feat Minſheu interprets, fine, neat, brave. See alſo Barret's 


Aluearie, 1580: „ Feat and pleaſant, concinng & venue ſententic,” 
Ihe poet does not, I think, mean to ſay merely, that the more 
mature regulated their dreſs by that of Poſthumus. A glaſs that 
feated them, is a model, by viewing which their form became moie 
elegant, and their manners more poliſhed, 
We have nearly the fame image in The Winter's Talt: 
«6 — I ſhould bluſh 
„% To fee you ſo attird; ſworn, I thiok, 
„% To ſhew my ſelf a glaſs.” 
Again, more appoſitely in Hamlet : 
© He was the mark and glaſs, copy and book, 
„ That faſkion'd others.“ MALOUT, 


CYMBELINE. 11 
A child that guided dotards: to his miſtreſs, 


For whom he now is baniſh'd, —her own price 
Proclaims how ſhe eſteem'd him and his virtue; 
By her election may be truly read, 
What kind of man he is. | 

2. GENT. I honour him 
Even out of your report. But, pray you, tell me, 
Is ſhe ſole child to the king? 

1. GENT, His only child. 
He had two ſons, (if this be worth your hearing, 
Mark it,) the eldeſt of them at three years old, 
I the ſwathing clothes the other, from their nurſery 
Were ſtolen ; and to this hour, no gueſs in know- 


— 


wy ledge 
Which way they went. | 
2. GENT. Hou long is this ago? 


1. GxNT. Some twenty years. 
2. GENT. That a king's children ſhould be ſo 
convey' d! 
So flackly guarded! And the ſearch ſo flow, 
That could not trace them! 
t. GENT, | Howſoe'er 'tis ſtrange, 
Or that the negligence may well be laugh'd at, 
Yet is it true, fir. | 
2, GENT, I do well believe you. 
1. GENT. We muſt forbear: Here comes the 
gentleman, 
The queen, and princeſs, { Excunt. 


1 CYMBELINE; 
SCENE U. 
The ſame. 


Enter the Queen, PosTHUMUSs, and Iuockxx.“ 


Queen. No, be aſſur'd, yon ſhall not find me, 
| daughter, | 
After the ſlander of maſt ſtep-mothers, 
Evil-ey'd unto you: you are my priſoner, but 
Your gaoler ſhall deliver you the keys 
That lock up your reſtraint. For you, Poſthumus, 
So ſoon as I can win the offended king, 
Iwill be known your advocate: marry, yet 
The fire of rage is in him; and 'twere good, 
You lean'd unto his ſentence, with what patience 
Yonr wiſdom may inform you. 


Post. Pleaſe your bighneſs, 
I will from hence to-day. | 
OUEEN. You know the peril: — 


II fetch a turn about the garden, pitving 
The pangs of barr'd affections; though the king 
Hath charg'd you ſhould not ſpeak together. 
| | Exit Queen. 
Iuo. 0 
Diſſembling courteſy ! How fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where ſhe wounds !—My deareſt huſband, 


9 —— Tmogen, ] Holinſhed's Chrogicle fſur»iſhed Sbakſpeare 
with this name, which in the old black letter is ſcarcely diſtioguiſl · 
able from Innogen, the wife of Brute, king of Britain. There 100 
he found the name of Cloten, who, when the line of Brute was 4. 
an end, was one of the five kings that governed Britain. Clotes, 
ar Cloton, was king of Cornwall. Maroxz. 
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1 ſomething fear my father's wrath ; but nothing, 

{Always reſerv'd my holy duty, )* what 

His rage can do on me: You muſt be gone 1 

and 1 ſhall here abide the hourly ſhot | 

Of angry eyes; not comforted to live, 

Bat that there is this jewel in the world, 

That I may ſee again. . 
8 My queen! my miſtreſs ! 

0, lady, weep no more; leſt I give cauſe 

To be luſpected of more tenderneſs 

Than doth become a man! I will remain 

The loyal'ſt huſband that did cer plight troth. 

My reſidence in Rome, at one Philario's ; 

Who to my father was a friend, to me 4 

Known but by letter: thither write, my queen, | 

And with mine eyes Fil drink the words you fend, 

Though ink be made of gall.“ | 


Re-enter Queen, 


Qurxxx. Be brief, I ptay you: | 
If the king come, I ſhall incur I know not 
How much of his diſpleaſure ;.Yet I'll move him 


| [ Afde, 
To walk this way : I never do him wrong, 

But he does buy my injuries, to be friends ; 

Pays dear for my offences. [ Exit, 


* ( Always reſerv'd my holy duty,)] I fay I do not fear my father, 
fo far as I may ſay it without breach of duty. JOHNSON. 

X Though ink be made of gall.] Sbakſpeare, even in this poor con- 
eeit, has confounded the vegetable galls uſed in ink, with the 
animal gall, ſuppoſed to be bitter. JOHNSON. | | 

The poet might mean either the vegetable or the animal galls with 
equal propriety, as the veg-/able gall is bitter; aud I have ſeen an 
ancient receipt for making ink, beginning, + Take of the black 
Juice of the gall of oxen two ounces, Kc. STIZVIXs. : 4 
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Posr. Should we be taking leaye 
As long a term as yet we have to live, 
The loathneſs to depart would grow: Adieu! 
Ino. Nay, flay a Ettle: 
Were you but riding forth to air yourſelf, 
Such parting were too petty. Look here, love: 
This diamond was my mother's : take it, heart; 
But keep it till you woo another wife, 
When Imogen 1s dead. 
Post. How! how! another? 
You gentle gods, give me but this I have, 
And ſear up my embracements from a next 
With bonds of death! *—Remain, remain thou bete 


Putting on the ring. 


While ſenſe can keep it on! * And ſweeteſt, fairel}, 


* And fear uß iy embracetnen!s from @ next 
With bonds of death!] Shakſpeare may poetically call the 
cere=cloths in which the dead are wrapp'd, the bonds of death. If ſo, 
we ſhould read cere inſtead of ſear : 
„% Why thy: canoniz'd bones hearſed in death, 
„% Have burſt their cerements ?” 9 

To ſear vp, is properly to cloſe up by burning; but in this paſſage 
the poet may have dropp'd that idea, and uſed the word imply for 
to cloſe up. STEEVENS. 

May not ſear up, here mean ſolder up, and the reference be to 2 
lead coffin? Perhaps cerementt in Hamlet's addreſs to the Ghoſt, 
was uſed for ſearments in the ſame ſenſe, HEnLEv. 

I believe nothing more than cleſt #þ was intended. In the ſpel- 
ling of the laſt age, however, no diſtindion was made between 
cere-cloth and ſear-clotk, Cole in his Latin didionaty, 1679, explains 
the word cerot by ſear-cloth. Shakſpeare therefore certainly wighs 
have bad that pradice in his thonghts. MALONE, | 

5 While ſenſe can keep it on!] This expreſhon, I fuppoſe, meats, 
while ſenje can maintain its operationsz while ſen ſe continues 10 hart 
its uſual power. That to krep on fignifies,to continue in a Rate of 
ation, is evident from the following patlage in Othello: 
keeps due on 

© To the Proponück“ &c. ; 

The general ſenſe of Poſthumus's declaration, is equivalent ie 

the Roman phraſe, — dum ſpiritus hos regit artus. STEEVENS. 
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ks I my poor ſelf did exchange for you, 

To your ſo infinite Joſs; ſo, in our trifles 

1 fill win of you: For my ſake, wear this; 

It is a manacle of love; I'Il place it 

Upon this faireſt priſoner, | | 

[ Putting a bracelet on her arm. 

IMO. O, the gods! 

When ſhall we ſee again? 


Enter CyYMBELINE, and Lords. 


PosT. Alack, the king! 
Cru. Thou baſeſt ching, avoid! hence, from my 
ſight! 


The poet [if it refers to the ring] onght to have written—can 
keep thee on, as Mr. Pope and the three ſubſequent editors read. 
But Shakſpeare has many ſimilat inaccuracies. So, in Julius Ceſar: 

„ Caſca, you are tne firſt that rears your hand. 
idftead of —kis hand. Again, in The Rape of Lucrece : 
« Time's ojfice is dd calm contending kings, 
« To unmaſk falſehood, and bring truth to light. - 
« To ruivate proud buildings with thy hours, ——.” 
w. of— lis hours. Again, in the third ad of the play bes 
te us: 3 
» — futiphile, 
«© Thau waſt their nurſe ; they took tie for their mother, 
And every day do bonour to ker grave.” MALONE. 

As none of our author's produQions were 'revited by bioiſelf as 
they paſſed from the theatre through the preſs; and as Julius Ceſar 
ad Cynbeline are among the plays which originally appeared in the 
dluodering firſt folio ; it is hardly fair to charge thofe irregularities 
en the poet, of which his publiſhers alone might have been guilty. 

mutt therefore take leave to fet down the prefent, and many 
mila offences againſt the eſtabliſhed rules of language, under the 
nice of Hemingiſms and Condeliſms; and, as fuch, ia my 
opinion, they ought, without ceremony, to be corrected. 

The inflance brought from The Rape of Lucrece might only have 

en acompoſitorial inaccuracy, like thoſe which occahonaly have 

pened in the courſe of our preſent republication. STEEVEXNS. 
4 wavacle— ] A manacle properly means what we now 
all a lend uf. STELVEN8, 255 | 


— 
= 


tenanced by what follows in another ſcene: 
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If, after this command, thon franght the court 
With thy unworthineſs, thou dieſt: Away! 
Thou art poiſon to my blood. 


Posr. Be The gods protect yon 
And bleſs the good remainders of the court! 
I am gone. | | [ Exit, 
©. Ino. There cannot be a pinch in death 
More ſharp than this is.“ ; 

Cv. O diſloyal thing, 


That ſhould'ſt repair my youth; thou heapeſt 
A year's age on me!“ be 

IMo. Il beſeech you, fir, 
Harm not yourſelf with your vexation; I 


7 There cannot be a pinch in death 
More ſharp than this is. ] So, in King Henry PIIT: 

* — it is a ſufferance, panging 

As ſoul and body's parting.” MALONE. : 

® That ſhould'ft repair my youth;] i. e. renovate my youth; mite 
me young again. So, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609: * ——at 
for him, be brought his diſeaſe hither : bere be doth but repair it." 
Again, in All's well that ends well: 
66- it much repairs me, 
| © To talk of your good father.” MALONE. 
9 thou heapeſt | 
A year's age on me!] The obvious ſenſe of this paſſage, ou 
which ſeveral expetiments have been made, is in ſome degree coun» 


„% And every day that comes, comes t0 decay 

© A day's work in Aim. 5 g 
Dr. Warburton would read . A yare (i. e. a ſpeedy) age; in 
T. Hanmer would reftore the metre by a ſupplemental epithet: 
| thou heapeſt many 


A year's age Kc. . 
and Dr. Johnſon would give us: 
Years, ages, on me! i 1 
I prefer the additional word intreduced by Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
to all the other attempts at emendation. «+ Many a year's age, 
an idea of ſome weight; but if Cymbeline meant to ſay that bis 
daughter's condud made him preciſely one year older, his conteit 
is unworthy both of himſelf and Shakſpeare.—I would read with 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, STE&EYENS, | 


Am ſenſeleſs of your wrath; a touch more rare 
Subdues all pangs, all fears.“ 


Io. Paſt hope, and in deſpair; that way, paſt 
grace. 


queen! 2 5 
Io. O bleſs'd, that I might not! I. choſe an eagle, 
And did avoid a puttock. * 


23 6 touch more rare | | 

Subques all pangs, all ftars,] A touck more rare, may mean @ 

nobler paſſion. JOHNSON, | 

A touch more rare is undoubtedly a more exquiſite feeling; @ ſupe= 

rior ſenſalion. So, in Antony and Cleopatra, Act I. ic. it; 

« The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 

« Do ftrongly ſpeak to us. | | 

Again, in The Tempeſt : 

« Haft thou, which art but air, a fouck, a feeling 

e Of their affliions?” kc. 

A touch is not unfrequently uſed, by other ancient writers, in 

this ſenſe, 80, in Daniel's Hymen's Triumph, a maſque, 1623: 

„% You muſt not, Phillis, be ſo ſenfible 

„% Of theſe ſmall touches which your paſſion makes. 

; „ —— Small touches, Lydia! do you count them ſmall?” 

in: | 

„% When pleaſure leaves a touck at laſt 

„% To ſhew tbat it was ill.” 

Again, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1599: MOT 

„% So deep we feel imprefled in our blood ; 

„% That fouck which nature with our breath did give.” 

Laſtly, as Dr. Farmer obſerves to me, in Fraunce's Jvychurck. 

He is ſpeaking of Mars and Venus: When ſweet tickling joyes 

of tutcking came to the higheſt poynt, when two were one,” Kc. 

| | STEEVENS. 

A paſſage in King Lear will fully illuſtrate Imogen's meaning: 
« where the greater malady is hx'd, 

© The lefler is ſcarce felt.” MALONE, 


a puttock.] A kite, Joon. 
A puttock is a mean degenerate ſpecies of bawk, too worthleſs ts 
deſerve training, STEEVENS, 


Vol. XIX. 


Cvxu. ö Paſt grace? obedience? 5 


Cru. That migheſt have had the ſole ſon of myg 


— 
———— 
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Cy. Thou took'ſt a beggar; would'ſt have made 


my throne 
A ſeat for baſeneſs. | 
IMo. No; I rather added 
A luſtre to it. | | 
Crx. O thou vile one! 
Io. Sir, 


It is your fault that I have lov'd Poſthumus: 

You bred him as my play-fellow; and he is 

A man, worth any woman; overbuys me 

Almoſt the ſum he pays.“ 
CyM, What !—art thou mad? 
IMo. Almoſt, fir : Heaven reſtore me!—'Would 

I were ; 
A neatherd's daughter! and my Leonatus 
Our neighbour ſhepherd's ſon ! 


Re-enter Queen. 


Cru. Thou ſooliſh thing !— 
They were again together: you have done 


| o the Queen, 
Not after our command. Away with her, 
And pen her up. be 


QUEEN, Beſeech your patience ;—Peace, 
Dear lady daughter, peace; Sweet ſovereign, 


Leave us to ourſclves; and make yourſelf ſome 
comfort 


— overbuys me | 
Almoſt the ſum he pays. ] So ſmall is my value, and ſo greats 

his, that in the purchaſe he has made (for which he paid himſelf), 
for much the greater part, and nearly the whole, of what be bas 
given, he has nothing in return, The moſt minute portion of bus 
weith would be tos high a price for the wife he bas * 
ALOND 


de 


? 
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Ont of your beſt advice.“ 


CIM. Nay, let her languiſh 
A drop of blood a day; and, being aged, 
Die of this folly ! | Exit. 


Enter P1sAan10. 


QUEEN. Fie!—yon muſt give way: 
Here is your ſervant. —How now, fir? What news? 
Pis. My lord your ſon drew on my maſter. 


UEEN. | Ha! 
No harm, I truſt, is done? 
PIs. There might have been, 


But that my maſter rather play'd than fonght, 
And had no help of anger: they were parted 
By gentlemen at hand. 
QUEEN, * I am very glad on't. 
Ivo. Your ſon's my father's friend; he takes his 
part.— | 


To draw upon an exile -O brave fir !— 


I would they were in Africk both together; 

Myſelf by with a needle, that I might prick | 

The goer back. Why came you from your maſter? 
Pis. On his command: He would not ſuffer me 

To bring bim to the haven : Jeft theſe notes 


13 your beft advice. ] i, e. conſideration, reflection. So, in 
Meaſure for Meaſure: 
„% But did repent me after more advice.“ STEEVENS. 


0 let her languiſh 
A drop of blood à day;] We meet with a congenial form of 
malediction in Othello : 
6 may his pernicious ſoul 
% Rot balf a grain a day!“ S$TEEVENS. 
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Of what commands I ſhonld be ſubject to, 


2 
When it pleas'd you to employ me. you 
QUEEN. This hath been f 
Your faithful ſervant: I dare lay mine honour, you 
He will remain ſo. {on 
Pis. | I bumbly thank your highneſg, 
QUEEN. Pray, walk a while. Pu 
Imo. | About ſome half hour hence, ( 
I pray you, ſpeak with me: you ſhall, at leaſt, 
Go ſee my lord aboard: for this time, leave me. Jon 
[ Exeunt, IM 
a | ref 
N | 
ſhe 

A publick Place, 
| . ani 
Enter CLOTEN, and two Lords. bu 
1. Lon. Sir, I wonld adviſe you to ſhift a ſhirt; . 
the violence of action hath made you reek as a ſa- _ 


crifice: Where air comes out, air comes in : there's 
none abroad ſo wholeſome as that you vent. 


CLo. If my ſhirt were bloody, then to ſhift it— 
Have I hurt him? 


2. LorD. No, faith; not ſo much as his patience, 
g [ Aſide. 
1. Lord, Hurt him? his body's a paſſable car- 


cals, if he be not hurt: it is a thoroughfare for 
ſteel, if it be not hurt, 


2. LorD. His fteel was in debt; it went the 


>, 


backſide the town, [ Aſuae, 
CLo, The villain would not ſtand me. 


j 
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2. LorD., No; but he fled forward flill, toward 
your face.” [ Afide. 


u 1, Lord. Stand you! You have land enough of 
your own : but he added to your having ; gave you 
{ome ground, 

. 


2. Lon D. As many inches as you have oceans: 
Puppies! [Afide. 
CLro. I would, they had not come between us. 


2, LorD. So would J, till you had meaſured how 
long a fool you were upon the ground. Aſide. 


refule me! 


2, LoRD. If it be a fin to make a true ele ction, 
ſhe is damn'd. | | Aſide. 


1. LoD. Sir, as I told you always, her beauty 
and her brain go not together : * She's a good ſign, 
but 1 have ſeen {mall reflection of her wit.” 


Ie fled forward fill, toward your face.] So, in Troilus 

and Creſſida : 
| 4 —— thou ſhalt hunt a Bon, that will fly 
„% With his face backward." STEEVENS, 

6 — her beauty and her brain go not tegethers] I believe the 
lord means to ſpeak a ſentence, „Sir, as I told you always, beauty 
and brain go uot together,” JOHNSON, 

That is, are not equal, „ ne vont pas de pair,” A ſimilar ex- 
preſſion occurs in The Laus of Candy, where Gonzalo, ſpeakiog 
ol Erota, favs : . | 

"7 — and walks 
Her tongue the ſame gait with her wit?“ NM. MASON. 

' Sht's @ good fign, but I have ſeen ſmall reflection of her wit.) She 
las a fair outfide, a ſpecious appearavce, but no wit. O quants 
[hecies, cerebrum non habet! Phedrus. EDWARDS. 

1 believe the poet meant vothing by ſign, but fair outward ſhow. 
| JOHNSON. 
The fame alluſion is common to other writers. 80, iu Beaumont 
ad Fletcher's Fair Maid of the Inn: 
C 3 


+ Cro. And that ſhe ſhould love this fellow, and 
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2. Lon. She ſhines not upon fools, leſt the re. 
fletion ſhould hurt her. [Afide, 
CLo. Come, I'll to my chamber: Would ths 
had been ſome hurt done ! 
2. Lonp. I wiſh not ſo; unleſs it had been the 
fall of an aſs, which is no great hurt. [Afide 
CLo. You'll go with us? 
1. Lord. Fl attend your lordſhip. 
CLo. Nay, come, let's go together. 
2. Lokp, Well, my lord. - [Exeunt, 


SCENE IV. 
A Room in Cymbeline's Palace, 
Enter IMOGEN and PiSAN10. 


IMo. I would thou grew'ſt unto the ſhores obe 
haven, 
And queſtion'dſt every fail : if he ſhould writ, 
And I not have it, Were a paper loſt 
As offer'd mercy is.” What was the laſt 
That he ſpake to thee? 


oh — — — common trull, 
„% A tempting ſign, and curiouſly ſet forth 
| „ To draw in riotous gueſts,” 
Again, in The Elder Brother, by the ſame authors: 
6+ Stand fill, thou fign of man.“ 

To underſtand the whole force of Shakſpeare's idea, it ſhou!d 
be remembered, that anciently almoſt every fign had a molto, f 
ſome attempt at a witticiſm, underneath it, STEFVENS, 

Ja a ſubſequent ſcene, lachimo fpeaking of Imogen, lays: 

„ All of her, that is out of door, moſt rich! 
„lf ſhe be furniſh'd with a mind ſo rare, 
„ She is alone the Arabian bird.” MALONE, 

2— 'twere a paper loft 

4s offer'd mercy is.) I believe the poet's meaning is, thative 


the 


t the 
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„ "Twas, His queen, his queen! 
Io. Then wav'd his handkerchief? _ 
Pts. And kiſs'd it, madam, 


Ino. Senſeleſs linen! happier therein than 1 
And that was all? x 
Pis. No, madam; for ſo long 

As he could make me with this eye or ear 
Diſtinguiſh him from others, he did keep 

The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief, 


loſs of that paper would prove as fatal to her, as the toſs of a par- 
don to a condemn'd criminal. 
A thought reſembling this, occurs in All's well that ends well : 
„Like a remorſeful pardon lowly carried.” STEEVENS. 


. with this eye or ear —] [Old copy—his eye, Kke.] But 
how could Poſthumus make himſelf diſtinguiſhed by his ear to 
Piſanio? By his tongue he might to the other's ear, and this was 
certainly Shakſpeare's intention, We muſt therefore read: 

As he could make me with this qe, or ear, 
Diftinguiſh him ſrom others, ——. 

The expreſſion is Fenris, as the Greeks term it: the party 

ſpeaking points. to that part ſpoken of, WARBURTON, 


Sir T. Hanmer alters it thus: 
for ſo long 
As he could mark me with his eye, or 1 
Diftinguſh — —, 
The reaſon of Sir T. Hanmer's reading was, that Piſanio deſcribes 
no addreſs made to. the ear, JOHNSON. 


This deſcription, and what follows it, ſeem imitated from the 
eleventh Book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis. See Golding's tranſla - 
ion, p. 146, b. &c, 

„She lifting up hir watrie eies beheld hit buſband 2 

Upon the hatches making ſignes by beckiog with his 
hand : . 

«© And ſhe made ſignes to him againe. And after tbat 
the land 2 

% Was farre remooved from the ſhip, and that the fight began 

* To be unable to diſcerne the face of any man, 

% As long as ere ſhe could ſhe lookt upon the rowing keele. 

And 2 ſhe could no longer tiwe for diſtance ked it 


weele, 
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Still waving, as the fits and ſlirs of his mind 
Could beſt expreſs how flow his ſoul ſail'd on, 
How fwiſt his ihip. | | 

Io. Thou ſhould'ſt have made him 
As little as a crow, or leſs,” ere left 
Io aſter- eye him. 

Fiss. Madam, ſo I did. | 

IMo. I would have broke mine eye-{trings; 

crack'd them, but 
To look upon him; till the diminution 
Of ſpace had pointed him ſharp as my needle: * 
Nay, follow'd him, till he had melted from 
'The ſmallneſs of a gnat to air; and then 
Have turn'd mine eye, and wept. —But, good Pi- 
ſanio, 
When ſhall we hear from him? 

PIs. Be aſſur'd madam, 

With his next vantage.” 


Imo. I did not take my leave of him, but bad 
Moſt pretty things to ſay: ere I could tell him, 


« Shee looked flill upon the ſailes that flaſked with the wind 
„% Upon the maſt. And when ſhe could the ſailes no longer 
hnd, 
„ She gate bir to hir emptic bed with ſad and ſorie hart, &c.“ 
A STEEVENS, 
9 As little as a crow, or leſs,] This compariſon may be illuſtrated 
by the following in King Lear: 
© —— the crows, that wing the midway air, 
© Show ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles.” STEEVENS. 
till the diminution 
Of ſpace had pointed him ſharp as my needle:] The diminution 
of ſpace, is the diminution of which ſpace is the cauſe. Trees are 
killed by a blaſt of lightning, that is, by blafting, not blaſled 
lightning, JOHNSON. | 
* —— next vantage.] Next opportunity, JOHNSON. 
So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor : 
++ Aud when the doQor ſpies his vantage ripe,” Kc. 
. STEEVENS, 


Sucl 
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How I would think on him, at certain hours, 

Such thoughts, and ſuch; or I could make him 
{wear | ; 

The ſhes of Italy ſhould not betray 

Mine intereſt, and his honour; or have charg'd 
him, 0 

At the ſixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 

To encounter me with oriſons,* for then 

am in heaven for him ;* or ere I could 

Give him that parting kiſs, which 1 had ſet 

Bervixt two charming words,“ comes in my father, 

And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 

Shakes all our buds from growing,” 


 —— encounter me with oriſons,] i. e. meet me with reciprocal 
prayer. So, in Macbeth * 

See, they encounter thee with their hearts' thanks.“ 
STEEVENS, 


* ] am in heaven for him;] My ſolicitations aſcend to heaven 
Jon his hehalf. STEEvexs. 


o rf ere 1 could 

Give him that parting kiſs, which I hed ſet 

Betwixt two charming words, | Dr. Warburton pronounces 
25 abſolutely as if he had been preſent at their parting, that theſe 
two charming words were-—adieu Poſthumus; but as Mr, Edwards 
has obſerved, „ ſhe muſt have underſtood the language of love 
very little, if he could find no tenderer expreſhon of it, than 
the name by which every one called her huſband.” STEEVENS, 


—— like the tyrannous breathing of the north, | 
Shakes all our buds from growing.] i. e. our buds of love, as 
our author has ellewhere expreſſed it. Dr. Warburton, becauſe the 
buds of lowers are here alluded to, very idly reads—Shakes all our 
buds from blowing, 
The buds of flowers undoubtedly are meant, and Shakſpeare 
liuſelf has told us in Romeo and Juliet that they grow : 
„This bud of love, by ſummer's ripening breath 
„% May prove a beauteous flower, when next we meet. 
MALONF, 


A bud, without any diſtin& idea, whether of flower or fruit, is 
2 natural repreſentation of any thing incipient or immature; aud 


* 
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Enter a Lady. 


LADY. The queen, madan, 
Deſires your highneſs company. 
IMo. Thoſe things I bid you do, get them de. 
ſpatch'd.— 
IT will attend the queen. 
Pls. Madam, I ſhall. 
p [ Exeunt, 


the buds of flowers, if flowers are meant, grow to flowers, as the 
buds of fruits grow to fruits. JOHNSON. 


Dr. Warburton's emendation may in fome meaſure be confirmed 
by thoſe beautiful lines in The Two Noble Kinſmen, which | have 
no doubt were written by Shakſpeare. Emilia is ſpeaking of a 
roſe e 

« It is the very emblem of a maid, 
« For when the weſt wind courts her gentily, 
„ How modeſtly ſhe blows, and paints the ſun 
©« With her chaſte bluſhes? — When the north comes near het 
4% Rude and impaticnt, then Uke chaſtity, 
«© She locks her beauties in her bud again, 
„ And leaves bim to baſe briars.” FARMER, 


T think the old reading may be ſufficiently ſupported by the fol- 
lowing paſſage in the. 18th Sonnet of our author: 
% Rough winds do ſhake the darling buds of May.“ 
Again, in The Taming of a Shrew : 
„% Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds ſhake fair buds.” 
Lyly in his Euphues, 1581, as Mr. Holt White obſerves, has 
ſimilar expreſſion, „% The winde ſhaketh of the bloſſome, as well u 
the fruit.” STEEVENS. | 


de. 


fol- 
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SCENE v. 
Rome. An Apartment in Philario's Houſe. 


Enter PILARto, Tachyino,* a Frenchman, a 
Dutchman, and à Spaniard.* 


Iacn. Believe it, fir : I have ſeen him in Britain: 
he was then of a creſcent note; expected to prove 
ſo worthy, as fince he hath been allowed the name 
of: but I could then have look'd on him without 
the help of admiration; though the catalogue of 
his endowments had been tabled by his fide, and 
I to peruſe him by items. 

Put. You ſpeak of him when he was leſs fur- 
niſh'd, than now he 1s, with that which makes him”. 
both without and within. | | 

FRENCH. I have ſeen him in France: we had very 
many there, could behold the ſun with as firm eyes 
as he, 

lacy. This matter of marrying his king's daugh- 
ter, (wherein he muſt be weigh'd rather by her 


. Tackimo, ] The name of Giacomo occurs in The Tue 
Gentlewomen of Venice, a novel which immediately follows that of 
Riomeo and Julictia in the ſecond tome of Painter's Palace of 
Pleaſure, MALONE. | 
* —— Dutchman, and 9g Spaniard, ] Thus the old copy; 
but Mynheer, and the Don, are mute chataders. STEEVENS, 
7 —— makes kim — ] la the ſenſe in which we ſay, This will 
mate or mar you, JOHNSON, 
80, in Othello: 
6 — This is the night 
© That either makes me, or fordoes me quite.“ 
| EE STEEVENS, 
Makes him, ig the text, means forms him, M. MASON, 


— 
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value, than his own,) words him, I doubt not, a 
great deal from the matter.* 
FRENCH. And then his baniſhment ;— — 


IAch. Ay, and the approbation of thoſe, that 


weep this lamentable divorce, under her colours, 
are wonderfully to extend him; * be it but to for. 
tify her judgement, which elſe an eaſy battery 
might lay flat, for taking a beggar without more 
quality.“ But how comes it, he is to ſojourn with 
you? How creeps acquaintance? 


* —— words him,——a great deal from the matter.] Makes the 


deſcription of him very diſtant from the truth. los. 


I —— under her colours, ] Under her banner; by ber influence. 
JOHNSON. 


? —— and the approbation of thoſe, — are wonderfully to ci 
him; ] This grammatical inaccuracy is common in Shakſpeart's 
plays. So, in Julius Caſar : | 

© The poſiure of your blows are yet unknown,” 


| See Vol. XVIII. p. 138, n. 5. ] The modern editors, however, 
read —approbations. 
Exlend has here the fame meaning as in a former. ſcene, See 


P. 8, n. 5. MALONE, 
' 


I perceive no inaccuracy on the preſent occaſion, ** This watter 
of his marrying his king's daughter,” — 4 and then his bauilh- 
ment; — and the approbation of thoſe,” Kc. «+ are (i, e. all 
theſe circumſtances united) wonderfully to extend him.“ 

STEEVENS. 


3 ——= without more quality. ] The folio reads 4% quality. Mr, 


Rowe firſt made the alteration. STEEVENS, 


Whenever (%s or more is to be joined with a verb denoting want, 
or a prepohiion of a ſimilar import, Shakſpeare never fails 10 be 
entangled in a grammatical inaccuracy, or rather, to uſe words that 
expreſs the very contrary of what he means, In a note on Anti 
and Cleopatra, I have proved this inconteſtably, by companug 4 
paſſage fimilar to that in the text with the words of Plutarch on 
which it is formed. The paſlage is : 

© —— I—condema mylelt to lack 
« The courage of a woman, 14% noble mind 
* Than ſhe," | 


1 


put. His father and I were ſoldiers together; to 
whom I have been often bound for no lels than my 


Ire: 


Enter PoSTHUMUS. 


Here comes the Briton : Let him be ſo entertained 
amongſt you, as ſuits, with gentlemen of your 
knowing, to a ſtranger of his quality.,—lI beſeech 
you all, be better known to this gentleman ; whom 
1 commend to you, as a noble friend of mine: 
How worthy he is, I will leave to appear hereafter, 
rather than ſtory him in his own hearing. 

FreNCH, Sir, we have known together in Or- 
leans. 

Posr. Since when I have been debtor to you 


ſor courteſies, which I will be ever to pay, and yet 
pay ſtill.“ 


Again, in The Winter's Tale: 
DDD — | ne'er heard yet 
© That any of theſe bolder vices wanted 
Ls impudence, to gainſay what they did, 
« Than to perform it firſt,” 

Again, in King Lear: 
et 


[ have hope 
% You leſs know how to value her deſerts 
© Than ſhe to ſcant her duty.“ 

See note on Antony and Cleopatra, AR IV. ſc. xii. Mr. Rowe 
and all the ſubſequent editors read—without more quality, and ſo 
undoubtedly Shakſpeare ought to have written, On the ſtago, an 
ator may rectify ſuch petty errors; but it is the duty of au editor 
to exhibit what his author wrote. MALONE. 

As on this occafion, and ſeveral others, we can only tell what 
Hemings and Condel printed, inſtead of knowing, with any de- 
gree of certainty, what Shakſpeare wrote, I bave not dillurbed 
Mr. Rowe's emendation, which leaves a clear paſſage to the reader, 
If he bappens to prefer an obvious ſeuſe to no ſeufe at all. 

lick I will þ 1. J 8 in 44, 

—— which 1 will be ever to pay, and yet ill.] So, in All's 
vill that ends well þay, yet pay fill, ] So, | 
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FRENCH, Sir, you o'er-rate my poor kindneſs: | 


men 
was glad I did atone my countryman and you;*;; ! 
had been pity, you ſhould have been put together Wl hav 
with ſo mortal a purpole, as then each bore, upon = 
importance of ſo ſlight and trivial a nature.“ diff 
PosT. By your pardon, fir, I was then a young F 
traveller; rather ſhunn'd to go even with what [ pub 
heard, than in my every action to be guided by the 
others'; experiences: but, upon my mended judge- fell 
ment, (if I offend not to ſay it is mended,) my of © 
quarrel was not altogether flight. tim! 
FRENCH. Faich, yes, to be put to the arbitre- firm 
con 
© Which I will ever pay, and pay again, rare 
„% When I have found it.” | 
Again, in our author's 3oth Sonnet: 
© Which I new pay, as if not pay'd before.” Marton, tler 
6 I {id atone c. ] To alone fignifes in this place to te. 1 
concile. So, Ben Jonſon, in The Silent Woman : ] 
© There had been ſome hope to atone you." | 
Again, in Heywood's Engliſh Traveller, 1633: of 
„% The couſllable is call'd to atone the broil.“ ] 
See Vol. XVII. p. 391, n. 6. STEEVENS, I 
© —— upon importance of ſo ſlight and trivial a nature. ] In bo 
portance is here as elſewhere in Sbakſpeate, importuuity, infligation, ſelf 
See Vol. V. p. 386, u. 5. MALONE, 
So, in Twelfth Night : „ Matia wrote the letter at Sir Toby's p 
great importance. Again, in King Join: At our importance tim( 


hither is he come. MALONE. 


1 .—— rather ſhunn'd to go even with what I heard, &c.] This 
is expreſſed with a kind of fantaſtical perplexity, He means, 


I was then willing to take for my direQion the experience of obli 
others, more than ſuch intelligence as I had gathered myſelf. fon, 
JOHNSON, T 
This paſſage cannot bear the meaning that Johnſon contends for that 
Poflhumus is deſcribing a preſumptuous young man, as he acknovws 
Jedges himſelf to have been at that time; and means to ſay, that * 
he rather fludied to avoid conducting himſelf by the opinions of other kno 
people, than to be guided by their experience. —To take tor diredion If p 
the experience of others, would be a proof of wildom, po\ of that 
preſumption, M. MASON, | te 


ONS, 
fe. 
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nent of ſwords; and by ſuch two, that would, by 
all likelihood, have confounded one the other,* or 
have fallen both. 
lach. Can we, with manners, aſk what was the 
difference? | 

FRENCH, Safely, IT think : 'twas a contention in 
publick, which may, without contradiction,“ ſuffer 
the report. It was much like an argument that 
ſell out laſt night, where each of ns fell in praiſe 
of our country miſtreſſes: This gentleman at that 
time vouching, (and upon warrant of bloody af- 
frmation,) his to be more fair, virtuous, wiſe, chaſte, 
conſtant- qualified, and leſs attemptible, than any the 
rareſt of our ladies in France, | 

lIach. That lady is not now living; or this gen- 
tleman's opinion, by this, worn out. 

PosTt. She holds her virtue flill, and I my mind. 

Jach, You mult not ſo far prefer her 'fore ours 
of Italy, | | 

Pos r. Being ſo far provoked as I was in France, 
I would abate her nothing; though I profeſs my- 
ſelf her adorer, not her friend.* 


' —— confounded one the offer, ] To confound, in our author's 
time, ſiguifhed—to defliroy. See Vol. XIII. p. 351, n. 8. MALONE, 

ulic mey, without contradidtion,] Which, undoubtedly, 
way be publickly told. JOHNSON. 

* —— though I profeſs &c, ] Though I haye not the common 
obligations of a lover to his mifireſs, and regard her not with the 
foudneſs of a friend, but the reverence of an adorer, JOHNSON. 

The ſenſe ſeems to require a tranſpolition of theſe words, and 
tat we ſhould read : 

Though I profeſs myſelf her friend, not her adorer. 
meaning thereby the praiſes be beſtowed on her aroſe from his 
knowledge of her virtues, not from a ſuperſtitious reverence only. 
If Poſthumus wilhed to be believed, as he ſurely did, the declaring 
that his praiſes proceeded from adoration, would leſſen the credit of 
Gem, aud countera& his purpoſe. In confirmation of this con- 
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lach. As fair, and as good, (a kind of hand-jq 
hand compariſon, ). had been ſomething too fair 
and too good, for any lady in Britany. If ſhe went 
before others I have ſeen, as that diamond of yours 
outluſtres many I have beheld, I could not but be 


jeAure, we find that in the next page he acknowledges her to be 
his wife. —lachimo afterwards ſays in the ſame ſeuſe: 

„% You are a friend, and therein the wiſer.” 
Which would alſo ſerve to confirm my amendment, if it were the 
right reading; but I do not thiuk it is. M. Mason. 


I am not certain that the foregoing paſſages have been completely 
underſtood by either commentator; for want of acquaintance with 
the peculiar ſenſe in which the word friend may bave been em- 
ployed. 

A friend, in ancient colloquial language, is occaſionally ſynony. 
mous to a paramour or inamorato of either ſex, in both the favourable 
and unfavourable ſenſe of that word. Save you friend Caſſo!“ 
ſays Bianca in Othello; and Lucio, in Meaſure for Meaſure, informs 
Iſabella that her brother Claudio“ hath got his friend | Julieua] 
with child,” Friend, in ſhort, is one of thoſe *«** fond adoptions 
chriſlendoms that blinking Cupid goſſips,” many of which are cata- 
logued by Helen in All's well that ends well, and friend is one of 
the number: 

„A mother, and a miſtreſs, and a friend, 

« A phconix, captain, and an enemy.“ 
This word, though with ſome degradation, is fill current among 
the harlotry of London, ( who like Macheath's doxies) as often as 
they have occaſion to talk about their abſent keepers, invariably call 
them their friends. In this ſenſe the word is alſo uſed by lago, 
in Othello, AR IV. ſc. i: | 


„% Or to be uaked with her friend abed.“ 

Poſthumus means to beſtow the moſt exalted praiſe on Imogen, 2 
praiſe the more valuable as it was the reſult of reaſon, uot of 
amorous dotage. I make my avowal, ſays he, in the charaQer 
of her adorer, not of her poſſeſſor.— I ſpeak of her as a being | 
reverence, not as a beauty whom L enjoy.—l rather profels to 
deſcribe her with the devotion of a worlhipper, than the raptures 


of a lover. This ſenſe of the word alſo appears to be confirmed by 


a ſubſequeat remark of lachimo : 


„% You ate a friend, and therein the wiſer.” 
i. e. you are a lover, and therefore ſhow your wiſdom in oppoling 


all experimeats that may bring your lady's chaflity into queſtion. 
; STEEVENS. 
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lieve ſhe excell'd many: but 1 have not ſeen the 
moſt precious diamond that is, nor you the lady.“ 
PosT. I prais'd her, as I rated her: ſo do I my 
ſtone, WEE 

IAch. What do you eſteem it at? 

posr. More than the world enjoys. 

lach. Either your unparagon'd miſtreſs is dead, 
vr ſhe's ontprized by a trifle. | EO INE 
Pos r. Vou are miſtaken : the one may be ſold, or 
given ; if there were wealth enough for the pur- 
chaſe, or merit for the gift: the other is not a thing 
for ſale, and only the gift of the gods. 

Jacy. Which the gods have given you? 
Posr. Which, by their graces, 1 will keep. 
lach. Yon may wear her in title yours: but, yon 
know, ſtrange fowl light upon neighbouring ponds. 
Your ring may be ſtolen too: ſo, of your brace of 
unprizeable eſtimations, the one is but frail, and 


If ſhe went before others I have ſeen, as that diamond of yours 
qut-luſftres many 1 have beheld, I could not but believe ſhe excell'd 
many; but I have not ſeen the moſt precious diamond that is, nor you 
the lady.) The old copy reads — I could not believe fhe excell'4 
many; but it is on all hands allowed that the reaſoning of lachimo, 
a3 it lands there, is inconcluſive. / ES 
On this account, Dr. Warburton reads, omitting the word— 
not, „ could believe ſhe excelled many.” 
Mr, Heath propoſes to read, 1 could but believe Ke. 
Mr. Malone, whom I bave followed, exbibius the paſſage as it 
appears in the preſent: text. | 
The reader who wiſhes to know more on this ſubje&, may conſult 
a note in Mr, Malone's edit. Vol. VIII. p. 327, 328, and 329. 
| g STEEVENS. 

— if there were—] Old copy —or if—jfor the purchaſes, Ke. 
the compofitor having inadvertently repeated the word—or, which 
has juſt occurred. The correRion was made by Mr. Rowe. 


| | | MALONE, 
Vol. XIX. D 
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the other caſnal; a cunning thief, or a that-way. 
accompliſh'd courtier, would hazard the winning 
both of firſt and laſt. 

Posr. Yourltaly contains none ſo accompliſh'd 
a courtier, to convince the honour of my miſtreſs; 
if, in the holding or loſs of that, you term her frail, 
1 do nothing doubt, you have ſtore of thieves ; not- 
withſtanding, I fear not my ring. | \ 

Pur. Let ns leave here, gentlemen. 

PosT. Sir, with all my heart. This worthy 
fignior, I thank him, makes no ſlranger of me; we 
are familiar at firſt, 

Iacy. With five times ſo much converfation, I 
ſhould get ground of your fair miſtreſs: make her 
go back, even to the yielding; had I admittance, 
and opportunity to friend. | 

Posr. No, no. 

Jacn, I dare, thereupon, pawn the moiety of my 
eſtate to your ring; which, in my opinion, o'er- 
values it ſomething: But I make my wager rather 
agaivlt your confidence, than her reputation: and, 
to bar your offence herein too, 1 durſt attempt it 
againſt any lady in the world. | 

Post You are a great deal abuſed * in too bold 
a perſuaſion; and 1 doubt not you ſuſtain what you're 


worthy of, by your attempt, 


4 —— to convince the honour of my mifireſs ;] Convince for e 
come, WARBURTON, : 
So, in Macbeth: | 
„%- their malady convinces 
© The great eſſay of att.“ JOHNSON, 
* —— abuſed—]) Dectiv'd, JOHNSON, 


So, in Othello; 


++ The Moor's ard by ſome moſt villainous knave.” 
, Sr VIEW, 
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Icy. What's that? | 


posr. A repulſe : Though your attempt, as you 
call it, deſerve more ; a puniſhment too. 


put. Gentlemen, enough of this: it came in too 
ſuddenly ; let it die as it was born, and, 1 pray 
you, be better acquainted. 

Ich. Would I had put my eſtate, and my 
neighbour's on the approbation * of what I have 
ſpoke. | 

Posr. What lady would you chooſe to aſſail? 

lacy. Yours; whom in conſtancy, you think, 
ſands ſo ſafe. I will lay you ten thouſand ducats 
to your ring, that, commend me to the court where 
your lady is, with no more advantage than the op- 
portunity of a ſecond conference, and I will bring 
from thence that honour of hers, which you ima 
vine ſo reſerved, 

Posr. I will wage againſt your gold, gold to it: 
my ring I hold dear as my finger; tis part of it. 

lach. You are a friend, and therein the wiſer, Z 


* —— afpprobation —] Proof. JOHNSON. 
$0, in King Henry V: 
© — how many, now in health, 
« Shall drop their blood in efprobation "ENDS 
„Of what your reverence ſhall incite us to.“ STEEVENS, 
! You are 4 friend, ad therein the wiſer;] I corrett itz - 
You are afraid, and therein the wiſer. 
What Hlachimo ſays, in the cloſe of his ſpeech, determines this to 
tave been our poet's reading: 
„ But, 1 ſee, you have ſame religion in you, that you ſear. 
; - WARBURTON, 
Tou are @ friend to the lady, and therein the wiſer, as you will 
tot expoſe her to hazard; and that you fear, is a proof ef your 
migious fidelity, JOHNSON, 5 


Though Dr. Warburton affzed bis name to the preceding aste 
D 2 


— 
ene 


* 
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If you buy ladies' fleſh at a million a dram, you 
cannot preſerve it ſroth tainting: But, I ſee, you 
have ſome religion in yon, that you fear. 

PosT. This is but a cuſtom in your tongue; yon 
bear a graver purpoſe, I hope. 

Jach. lam the maſter of my ſpeeches;” and 
would undergo what's ſpoken, I ſwear. 

Posr. Will you ?—1 ſhall but lend my diamond 
till your return: Let there be covenants drawn be- 
tween us: My miſtreſs exceeds in goodnels the 


it is verbatim taken from one written by Mr. Theobald on thit 
paſlage, 

[But let jt be remembered, that Dr. Warburton communicated 
many notes to Theobald before he publiſhed his own edition, aud 
complains that he was not faiily dealt with concerning them, 

Reto! 


A friend in our author's time often ſignified a lover, Tachimo 
therefore might mean that Pofthumus was wiſe in being only the 
lover of Imoger, and not having bound himſelf to her by the 
indifſoluble ties of marriage. But yaluckily Poſthumus has already 
ſzid be is not her friend, but her adorer: this therefore could hardly 
love been Iachimo's meaning. 

I cannot ſay that I am entirely ſatisfied with Dr, Johnſon! 
interpretation; yet I have nothing better to propoſe. ** You are 
a friend to the lady, and therefore will not expoſe her to hazard.” 
This ſurely is not warranted by what Poſthumus haſt juſt ſaid, He 
is ready enough to expoſe her to hazard, He has aQually expoſed 
her to bazard by accepting the wager. He will not iodeed ik 
his diamond, but has offered to lay a ſum of money, that lachimo, 
e with all appliances aud means to boot,” will not be able to 
corrupt her. I do not therefore ſee the farce of lachimo's obſer- 
vation, It would have been more german to the matter” 10 have 
faid in alluſion to the former words of Poſthumus — Lou are n0!a 
friend, i. e. a lover, aud therein the wiſer: for all women are cot- 
Tuptible, MALONE., 


See p. 31, aud 32, n. 2, Though the reply of Iachimo may 
not have been warranted by the preceding words of Poſthumus, 1 
was certainly meant by the ſpeaker as a provoking circumttance, 2 
circumſtance of incitation to the wager. STEEVENS. 


1 I am the maſter of my ſpeeches 3] i, e. I know what I have ſaid} 
I ſaid no more than I meant. STEEVENS, 


du 
Ou 
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hugeneſs of your unworthy thinking: 1 dare you 


to this match: here's my ring. 
Par. 1 will have it no lay. 


lacy. By the gods it is one: If I bring you no 
ſufficient teſtimony that I have enjoy'd the deareſt 
bodily part of your miſtreſs, my ten thouſand dn- 
cats are yours; ſo is your diamond too. If I come 
off, and leave her in ſuch hononr as you have truſt 
in, ſhe your jewel, this your jewel, and my gold are 
yours: provided, I have your commendation, for 
my more free entertainment. 


Posr. I embrace theſe conditions; * let ns have 
articles betwixt us:—only, thus far you ſhall an- 
ſwer. If you make your voyage upon her, and 
give me directly to underſtand you have prevail'd. 


flach. —— Tf I bring you no ſufficient teflimony that I have 
enjoy'd the deareft bodily part of your mifireſs, my ten thouſand ducats 
ore yours; ſo is your diamond too. If I come off, and leave her in 
fuck honour as you have truft in, ſhe your jewel, this your jewel, and 
ny gold are yours, Kc. 

Poli, I embrace theſe conditions, &e, ] This was a wager between 
the two ſpeakers Iachimo declares the conditions of it; and 
Pollhumus embraces them, as well he might; for lachimo mentions 
only that of the two conditions which was fivourable to Poſthumus, 
namely, that if his wife preſerved her honour he ſhould win: con- 
cerning the other, in caſe. ſhe preſerved it not, lachimo, the ac- 
curate expounder of the wager, is filent. To make him talk more 
in character, for we find him ſharp enough in the proſecution of 
his bet, we ſhould ſtrike out the negative, and read the reft thus: 
If I bring you ſufficient teſtimony that I have enjoy d, kc. my ten 
tlouſand ducats are mine; ſo is your diamond too, Tf I come off, and 
leave her in ſuck honour, Kc. ſhe your jewel, &c. and my gold are 
Jours, WARBURTON. 

I once thought this emendation right, but am now of opinion, 
that Shakſpeare intended that Iachimo having gained his purpoſe, 
would deſignedly drop the invidious and offenſive part of the 
vager, and to flatter poſthumus, dwell long upon the more pleatng 
part of the repreſentation. One condition of a wager implies the 
ther, and there is no need to mention both. JOHNSON 
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I fm no further your enemy, ſhe is not worth om 
debate: if ſhe remain unſeduced, (you not making 
it appear otherwiſe ) for your ill opinion, and the 
aſſault you have made to her chaſtity, you ſhall 
anſwer me with your ſword. 
| Iacn. Your hand; a covenant: We will hate 

theſe things ſet down by lawful counſel, and ftraight 
away for Britain ; leſt the bargain ſhould catch cold, 
and ſtarve: Iwill fetch my gold, and have our tw 
wagers recorded, 

Posrt. Agreed. | 

: [Exeunt POSTHUMUS and IAchmo. 

FRENCH. Will this hold, think you? 

Par. Sigmor lIachimo will not from it. Pray, 
let us follow 'em. [Exeunt, 


SCENE VI. 


Britain. A Room in Cymbeline's Palace. 


Enter Qaeen, Ladies, and CORNELIUS. 


Quxxx. Whiles yet the dew's on ground, gather 
thoſe flowers: 
Make haſte: Who has the note of them? 
1. LADY. I madam. 
Queen. Deſpatch,—— [ Exeunt Ladies. 
Now, maſter doctor; have yon brought thoſe drugs? 
Cor, Pleaſeth your highnels, ay: here they are, 
madam : [Preſenting a ſmall box, 
But I beſeech your grace, (without offence; 
My conſcience bids me aſk;) wherefore you have 
Commanded ofme theſe moſt poiſonous compoundh 


7 
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Which are the movers of a languiſhing death ; 
But, though flow, deadly. 

UEEN. do wonder, doctor.“ 
Thou aſk'ſt me ſuch a queſtion: Have I not been 
Thy pupil long? Haſt thou not learn'd me how 
To make perfumes? diflill ? preſerve? yea, ſo, 

That our great king himſelf doth woo me oft 
For my confections? Having thus far proceeded, 
(Unleſs thou think'ſt me deviliſh,) 184 not meet 
That I did amplify my judgement in | 
Other concluſfions?? I will try the forces 
Of theſe thy compounds on ſuch creatures as 
We count Bot worth the hanging, (but none human, 
To try the vigour of them, and apply 
Allayments to their act; and by them gather 
Their ſeveral virtues, and effects. 

Con. Your highneſs 


Shall from this praCtice but make hard your heart:* 


' Ido wonder, doctor, ] I bave ſupplied the verb do for the fake 
of meaſure, and in compliance with our author's pradice when be 
deſigns any of his characters to ſpeak emphatically: Thus, in 
Muck Ado about Nothing: „ I do much wonder, that one man, 
ſeeing how much another man is a fool“ kc, STEEVErSs, 


9 Other concluſions ? ] Other experiments, I commend, ſays Walton, 
en angler that trieth concluſions, and improves his art. JOHNSON. 


So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
+ She hath purſued concluſions infinite 
„Of eaſy ways to die.” MALONE, 
* Your highnejs 
Shall from this praflice but mate hard your heart: T There is 
in this paſſage nothing that much requires a note, yet I cannot 
forbear to puth it forward into obſervation. The thought would 
probably have been more amplified, had our author lived to be 
ſhocked with ſuch experiments as bave been publiſhed in later 
times, by a race of men who have pradiſed tortures withont pity, 
and related them without ſhame, and are yet ſuffered to ered their 
beads among human beings. 
Cape ſaxa manu, cape robora, paſtor, JOHNSON, 
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Beſides, the ſeeing theſe effects will be 
Both noiſome and infectious. 


QUEEN, O, content thee, 


Enter P1sAN1o. 


\ 


Here comes a flattering raſcal ; upon him [A4ſide, 

Will I firſt work: he's for his maſter, | 

And enemy,to my ſon. —How now, Piſanio ?- 

Doctor, your ſervice for this time is ended; 

Take your own way. | 
Cor. * I do ſuſpect you, madam; 

But you ſhall do no harm. [Afide. 
QUEEN. Hark thee, a word. 

[ To Pisauio, 
Cor. [Aſide.] I do not like her.“ She doth think, 
ſhe has 

Strange lingering poiſons: I do know her ſpirit, 

And will not truſt one of her malice with 

A drug of ſuch damn'd nature: Thoſe, ſhe has, 

Will ſtupify and dull the ſenſe a while: 

Which firſt, perchance, ſhe'll prove on cats, and 

2 dogs; 

Then afterward up higher: but there is 


Pill I firft work : ] She means, I believe, that on him firſt ſue 
will try the efficacy of her poiſon. MALONE. 

What elſe can ſhe mean? Reev. 

* I do not like ler.] This ſoliloquy is very inartificial. The 
ſpeaker is under no ſtrong preſſure of tt. ought ; he is neither te- 
ſolving, repenting, ſuſpeRing, nor deliberating, and yet makes 2 
long ſpeech to tell himſelf what bimſelf knows. JOHNSON. 

This ſoliloquy, bowever inartificial in reſped of the ſpeaker, 18 
yet neceſſary to prevent that uneaſiueſs which would naturally ariſe 
in the mind of an audience on tecolledion that the Queen had 
miſchievous ingredients in her poſſeſſion, unleſs they were un- 
deceived as to the quality of them; and it is no leſs uſeful 0 
Prepare us for the return of Imogeu to life. STEEVENS. 
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No danger in what ſhow of death it makes, 
More than the locking up the ſpirits a time,* 
To be more freſh, reviving. She is fool'd 
With a moſt falſe effect; and I the truer, 

80 to be falſe with her.“ 


VEEN. No further ſervice, doctor, 
le, Until 1 ſend for thee, 
| -> - HO I humbly take my leave. 
Exit. 


Quzex. Weeps ſhe till, ſay'ſt thou? Doſt thou 
think, in time 
She will not quench; ” and let inſtructions enter 
Where folly now poſſeſſes? Do thou work: 
When thon ſhalt bring me word, ſhe loves my ſon, 
Tul tell thee, on the inſtant, thou art then 
As great as is thy maſter : greater ; for 
His fortunes all lie ſpeechleſs, and his name 
Is at laſt gaſp : Return he cannot, nor 
Continue where he is: to ſhift his being,” 
Is to exchange one miſery with another ; 
And every day, that comes, comes to decay 
A day's work in him : What ſhalt thou expeR, 
To be depender on a thing that leans ?? 
Who cannor be new built; nor has no friends, 
[The Queen drops a box : PiSANIO takes it up. 
do much as but to prop him ? Thou tak'ſt up 


* —— 2 time,] 80 the old copy. All the modern editions—for 
a time, MALONE, 

* So to be falſe with her.] The two laſt words may be fairly 
conſidered as an interpolation, for they hurt the metre, without 
enforcement of the ſeiſe. 

For thee, in the next line but one, might on the ſame account 
de omitted, STEEVENS. | 

7 —— quench;] i. e. grow cool. STEEVENS. 

— to ift his being,] To change his abode, JOHNSON. 


? —— that leans ?] That inclines towards its fall. JOuNSON, 
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Thou know'ſt not what; but take it for thy labon:: 

It is a thing I made, which hath the king 

Five times redeem'd from death : I do not know 

What is more cordial:—Nay, I pry'thee, take it; 

It is an earneſt of a further good 

That I mean to thee. Tell thy miſtreſs how 

The caſe ſtands with her; do't, as from thyſelf. 

Think what a chance thou changeſt on ;* but think 

Thou haſt thy miſtreſs ſtill; to boot, my ſon, 

Who ſhall take notice of thee : I'll move the king 

Jo any ſhape of thy preferment, ſuch 

As thou'lt deſire; and then myſelf, I chiefly, 

That ſet thee on to this deſert, am bound 

To load thy merit richly. Call my women: 

Think on my words. [Exit PISA. —A fly and con. 
ſtant knave; | 

Not to be ſhak'd: the agent for his maſter; 

And the remembrancer of her, to hold 

The hand faſt to her lord, —lI have given him that, 

Which, if he take, ſhall quite unpeople her 

Of leigers for her ſweet;® and which ſhe, after, 

Except ſhe bend her humour, ſhall be aſſur'd 


* Think what a chance thou changeſt on:] Such is the reading 
of the old eopy, which by ſucceeding editors has been altered inio, 
Think what @ chance thou chanceſt on; —— | 
Aud * | | 


Think what à change thou chanceſt on ;—— 
but unneceſſarily, The meaning is: „ Think with what 2 fair 
proſpe& of mending your fortunes you now change your preſeat 
ſervice.” STEEVENS. 

A line in our author's Rape of Lucrece adds ſome ſupport to the 
reading—thou chanceft on, which is much in Shakſpeare's manner: 

„Let there beckance kim pitiful miſ-chances,” MALONE. 

9 Of leigers for ker ſweet;] A leiger ambaſſador is one tbat reſides 
in a foreign court to promote his maſter's intereſt, JoHNS0N+ 
So, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 

„Lord Angelo, having affairs to heaven, 

„% Intends you for his ſwift embaſſador, 

* Where you ſhall be an everlaſting' leiger,.” STEEVENS. 


ON 


U, 
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Re- enter PIs AN Io, and Ladies. 


To taſte of too.— 80, ſo; — well done, well done: 
The violets, cowllips, and the primroſes, 

Bear to my cloſet: Fare thee well, Piſanio ; 
Think on my words. [Exeunt Queen, and Ladies. 
Pis. And ſhall do:“ | 
But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 
Ill choke myſelf: there's all TIl do for you. 

| Exit. 


SCENE VII. 
Another Room in the ſame. 
Enter IMOGEN. 


Iuo. A father crnel, and a flep-dame falſe 
A fooliſh ſuitor to a wedded lady, 


That hath herhuſband baniſh'd ;,.O, that huſband ! 
My ſupreme crown of grief!* and thoſe repeated 


* And ſhall do:] Some words, which rendered this ſentence leſs 
abrupt, and perfeded tbe metre of it, appear to have been omitted 
in the old copies. STEEVENS. | 

* —— 0, that huſband! 

My ſupreme crown of grief! ] Imogen means to ſay, that her 
ſeparation from her huſband is the completion of herdiftreſs, So, 
in King Lear : * 

„ This would have ſeem'd a period 
© To ſuch as love not ſorrow; but another, 
„% To amplify too much, would make much more, 
„% And top extremity." 
Again, in Coriolanus e 
„% the ſpire and top of praiſe.” 
Agzin, more appoſitely, in Troilus and Creſſida e 
„% Make Creffid's name the very crown of falſehood.” 
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Vexations of it! Had I been thicf-flolen, 

As my two brothers, happy! but moſt miſerably 
Is the defire that's glorious: * Bleſſed be thoſe, 
How mean ſoe'er, that have their honeſt wills, 
Which ſeaſons comfort, - Who may this be? Fie! 


Again, in The Winter's Tale: | 
»The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 
«© I do give loſt." 
3 —— but moſt miſerable 
Is the defire that's glorious: ] Her huſband, ſhe ſays, proves her 
. fupreme grief. She had been bappy bad ſhe been ftolen as her 
brothers were, but now ſhe is miſerable, as all thoſe are who have 
a ſenſe of worth and honour ſuperior to the yulgar, which ot⸗ 
caſions them infinite vexations from the envious. and worthleſs part 
of mankind. Had ſhe not ſo refined a taſte as to be content only 
with the ſuperior merit of Poſthumus, but could have taken up 
with Cloten, ſhe might have eſcaped theſe perſecutions. Tis 
elegance of taſte, Which always diſcovers an excellence and chooſes 
it, ſhe calls with great ſublimity of expreſſion, The defire that; 
glorious ; which the Oxford editor not underſtanding, alters to Ti: 

degree that's gloriouss WARBURTON. | 


* —— Bleſſed be thoſe, 

How mean ſot'er, that have their honeſt wills, 

Which ſeaſons comfort.] The laſt words are equivocal ; but the 
meaning is this: Who are beholden only to the ſeaſons for their 
ſupport and nouriſhment; fo that, if thoſe be kindly, ſuch bave 
no more to care for, or defire. WARBURTON. 


I am willing to comply with any meaning that can be extorted 
from the preſent text, rather than change it, yet will propoſe, but 
with great diffidence, a flight alteration : | 

—— Bleſs'd be thoſe, 
How mean ſot'er that have their honeft wills, 
With reaſon's comfort. _— 
Who gratify their innocent wiſhes with reaſonable enjoyments. 
Jouns0% 

I ſhall venture at another explanation, which, as the laſt words 
are admitted to be equiyocal, may be propoſed. To be able 0 
refine on calamity (ſays ſhe) is the miſerable privilege of thoſe who 
are educated with aſpiring thoughts and elegant deſires. Bleſſed 
are they, however mean their condition, who have the power of 
gratifying their honeſt inclination, which circumſtance beflous an 
additional reliſh on comfort itſelf,” 

% You lack the ſeaſon of all natures, flcep." 


MALONEs 


Mac bet, 
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Enter PisAxNx IO and IAchiuo. 


pis. Madam, a noble gentleman of Rome; 
Comes from my lord with letters. | 
IACH. Change you, madam? 


: 

Again, in Albumazar, 1615: | | 
„% the memory of misfortunes paſt 
„% Seaſons the welcome.“ STEEVENS. 


I agree with Steevens that the word ſeaſons, in this place is uſed 
u verb, but not in his interpretation of the former part of this 
paſſage, Imogen's reflection is merely this: That thoſe are 
happy who have their honeſt wills, which gives a reliſh to comfort; 
but that thoſe are miſerable who ſet their affe dions on objeas of 
ſuperior © excellence, which are of courſe, difficult to obtain,"* 
The word khoneft means plain or humble, and is oppoſed to glorious; 

; | M. MASON, 


In my apprehenſion, Imogen's ſentiment, is ſimply this: Had I 
been flolen by thieves in my infancy, (or, as ſhe ſays in another place, 
bom @ neat-herd's daughter,) I had been happy. But inflead of thot, 
en in 4 high, and, what is called, a glorious ffation; and moſt 
niſerable in ſuck @ ſiluation! Pregnant with calamity are thoſe 
defires, which aſpire to glory; to ſplendid titles, or elevation of rank! 
Happier far are thoſe, how%ow ſotver their rank in life, who have it 
in their power to gratify their virtuous inclinations: a circumſlance that 
gives an additional zeſt to comfort itſelf, and renders it ſomething more; 
or, (to borrow our author's words in another place) which Keeps 
conſort always freſh and laſting. | 

A line in Timon of Athens may perhaps prove the beſt comment 
on the former part of this paſlage : 

„% O the fierce wretchtdneſs tbat glory brings!“ 
In King Henry VIII. alſo, Anna Bullen utters a ſentiment thay 
ears a ſtrong reſemblance to that before us: 
« —— I ſwear 'tis betzer 
« To dwell with humble livers in content, 
© Than to be perk'd up in a glifring grief, 
% And wear a golden ſorrow.” * 

Of the verb to ſeaſon, (of which the true explanation was 
driginally given by Mr. Steevens,) ſo many inftances occur as fully 
to juſtify this interpretation. It is uſed in the ſame metaphorical 
ſenſe in Daniel's Cleopatra, a tragedy, 1394: 

This that did /roſen all wy ſour of life,. 


The worthy Leonatus is in ſafety, 
And greets your highneſs dearly. [Preſents a letter. 
Iuo.: : Thanks, good fir; 
You are kindly welcome. 
IAch. All of her, that is out of door, moſt rich! 


[4jide, 
If ſhe be furniſh'd with a mind ſo rare, 
She 1s alone the Arabian bird; and I 1 
Have loſt the wager. Boldneſs be my friend! 
Arm me, audacity, from head to foot ! 
Or, like the Parthian, I ſhall flying fight; 
Rather, directly fly. 


Ino. [Reads.]—He is one of the nobleſt note, to whoſ, 

| kindneſſes I am moſt infinitely tied. Refled upon 

Ws him accoraingly, as you value your trueſ | 
=  Leonartus. 


/ 
Again, in our author's Romeo and Juliet: 
„ How much ſalt water thrown away in haſte, 
«© To ſeaſon love, that of it doth not talte!” 
Again, in Twelfth Night : 
„ Au this to rns 
„A brother's dead love, which ſhe would keep fre 


„% And Taſting in her ſad remembrance,” MaLoxs. omitt, 


* Reflef upon him accordingly, as you value your trueſt vhat 

LEONATUS:] bear, 

, Old copy—your truſl, LEeoxaTus.] Were Leonatus writing to tural, 
| is ſteward, this ſtyle might be proper; but it is ſo flrange x whom 


concluſion of a letter to a princeſs, and a beloved wife, that it 

'Eaunot be right, I have no doubt therefore that we ougut io read; 
—— 2 y0u value your trueft 

LEONATUS. 

M. MASON, 

This emendation is at once fo neat and elegant, that I cannot 

refuſe it a place in the text; and eſpecially at it returns an echo (0 

the words of Poſthumus when he parted from Imogen, aud dyclt 

fo much on his own conjugal fidelity ; 
| oC —  — ] will remain 
The l{ozal/i huſbaud that did e'er plight troth.” 
SrezyIss, 
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& far I read aloud: | 
ddle of my heart 


. Bat even the very mi | 
t; B warm'd by the reſt, and takes it thankfully.— 
You are as welcome, worthy fir, as I 
b Have words to bid you; and ſhall find it ſo, 
le, In all that 1 can do. 
Jach. X Thanks, faireſt lady.— 


What! are men mad? Hath nature given them eyes 
To ſee this vaulted arch, and the rich crop 
Of ſea and land.“ which can diſtinguiſh *twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn'd ſtones 
Upon the number'd beach? and can we not 


Mr. M. Maſon's conjeAure would bave more weight, if it were 
certain that theſe wete intended as the concluding words of the 
letter, It is more probable that what wormed the very middle of the 
kart of Imogen, formed the conciufion of Poſthumus's letter; and the 
words—ſo far, and by the e, ſupport that ſuppoſition, Though 
Imogen reads the name of her huſband, ſhe might ſuppreſs ſome- 
what that intervened. Nor, indeed, is the adjuration of light 
import, or unſuitable to a fond huſband, ſuppoſing it to be the 
concluſion of the letter, Reſped my friend, ſays Leonatus, as you 
value the confidence repoſed in you by bim to whom you bave 
plighted your troth. MALONE. | | 

It js certain, I think, from the break He is one” Xe. that the 
omitted part of the letter was at the beginning of itz aud that 
vhat follows (all indeed that was neceſſary for the audience to 
ber,] was its regular and decided termination.— Was it not na- 
tural, that a young and affeftionate huſband, writing to a wife 
whom be adored, ſhould exptels ibe feelings of his love, before i 
be proceeded to the detail of bis colder bufineſs? STzzvens, 

— ond the rich crop 

Of ſea and land,] He is here ſpeaking of the covering of fea 
add land. Shakſpeare therefore wrote: 

—— and the rick cope. " WARBURTON, : 
Surely no emendation is neceſſary, The vaulted arch is alik 
the cope or covering of ſea and land. When the poet had ſpoken 
of it once, could he have thought this ſecoud introdudian of it 
neceflary? The crop of ſes and land means only the produttions of 

Wher element, STEEVENS. | . 
nd the twinn'd flones | | 
ten the number's beech ?] I have ne idea in what ſenſe the 


\ i 
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Partition make with ſpeRacles ſo precious 
»Twixt fair and foul? ME 


$ 'Y 


beach, or ſhore, ſhould be called number'd. I have ventured, again 
all the copies, to ſubſtitute : * 
| Upon l' unnumber'd beach ? —— | 
j, e. the infinite extenſive beach, if we are to underſtand the epithet 
as coupled to the word. But, I rather think, the poet intended 
an hypallage, like that in the beginning of Ovid's Metamorplofu; 
: „% (In nova fert animus mulatas dicere formas 
„ Corpora.) —— 2 

And then we are to underftand the paſſage thus: and the infail 
number of twinn'd ſtones upon the beach. THEOBALD, 

Senſe and the antitheſis oblige us to read this nonſenſe thus: 

Upon the humbled beach: . 

i. e. becauſe daily inſulted with the flow of the tide. 
| | | Warzuroy, 

I know not well how to regulate this paſſage. Vunberd is 
perhaps numerous. Twinn'd flones I do not underſtand. Twim' 
Jhells, or pairs of ſhells, are very common, For twinn'd we might 
read twin'd; that is, twifted, convolved: but this ſenſe is more 
applicable to ſhells than to flones, JOHNSON. 


The pebbles on the fea ſhote are ſo much of the ſame ſite and 
ſhape, that twinn'd may mean 2s like as twins. 80, in The Maid 
of the Mill, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 

«« But is it poſhble that two faces | 

„ Should be ſo twinn'd in form, complexion,” xc. 
Again, in our author's Coriolanus, AR IV. ſc. iv: 

© Are flill together, who twin as 'twere in love,” 

Mr. Heath conjedures the poet might bave written nt 
flones. He might poſſibly have written that or any other word 
ln Coriolanus a different epithet is beſtowed on the beach: 

„% Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 

__ © Fillop the ſtars. 2 | | 
Dr. Warburton's conjedure may be countenanced by the fol« 
lowing paſſage in Spenſer's Fairy Queen, Book VI. c. vii: 

„% But as he lay upon the humbled graſs.” STEEVENS, 

I think we may read the umbered, the ſhaded beagh, This word 
is met with in other places. FARMER. | 

Farmer's amendment is ill-imagined. There is no place ſo little 
likely to be ſhaded as the beach of the ſea; and therefore wnber'd 
cannot be right. M. MASON. | | 

Mr. Theobald's conjedure may deriye ſome ſupport from # 
pallage in King Lr? a beet 
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Ivo. What makes your admiration ? 
JacH. It cannot be i' the eye; for apes and 
monkeys, ; | | 
'Twixt two ſuch ſhes, wonld chatter this way, and 
Contemn with mowes the other: Nor i'the judge- 
ment; IA 
For idiots, in this caſe of favour, would 

Re wilely definite: Nor i'the appetite; 

Sluttery, to ſuch neat excellence oppos'd; 

Should make defire vomit emptineſs, 


Not ſo allur'd to feed. 


© —— the murm'ring ſurge _ 

„ That on ' unnumber'd idle pebbles chaſes . | 
I wnnumber'd, add the number'd, if baftily pronounced, might 
ealily have been confounded by the ear. If number d be right, it 
ſurely, means, as Dr. Johnſon has explained it, abounding in numbers 
of ones; numerous, MACLONE. , | 


" Should make defire vomit emptineſs, * 

Not fo allur'd to feed.] ji. e. that appetite, which is not allured 
to feed on ſuch excellence, can have no ſtomach at all; but, though 
empiy, muſt nauſeate every thing. WARBURTON, 


I explain this paſſage in a ſenſe almoſt contrary. Iacbimo, in 
this counterfeited rapture, has ſhewn how the eyes and the jiidgement 
would determine in favour of Imogen, comparing her with the 
preſeut miftreſs of Poſthumus, aud proceeds to ſay, that appetite 
too would give the ſame ſuffrage, Defire, ſays he, when it ap- 
proached fluttery, and conſidered it in compariſon with ſuch neat en- 
cellence, would not only be not ſo allured ts feed, but, ſeized with 
a ht of loathing, would vomit emptineſs, would feel the convulſions 
of diſguſt, though, being unfed, it bad no obje&. JOHNSON, 


Dr. Warburton and 9 have both taken the pains to 
ve their different ſenſes of this paſſage; but I am ſtill unable to 
comprehend how deſire, or any other thing, can be made to vomit 
enplineſs, I rather believe the paſſage ſhould be read thus: 
Sluttery to ſuch neat excellence oppos'd, 

Should make deſire vomit, emptineſs 

Not fo allure to feed. 

That is, Should not ſo, [in ſuch circumſtances] allure [Leven] 
inptneſs to feed, TYRWHITT. | | 
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Imo. What is the matter, trow ? 
IlAcg. | The cloyed will, 
(That fatiate yet unſatisfied defire, 
That tub both fill'd and running.) ravening firſt 
The lamb, longs aſter for the garbage. 
Iuo. What, dear fir, 
Thus raps you? Are you well? 
IAch. Thanks, madam; well: —'Beſeech, you, fir, 
delire [ To Pisaxio. 


This is not ill conceived; but 1 think my own explanation 
right. To vomit emptineſs is, in the language of poetry, to feel 
the. convulſions of erufQtation without plenitude. Jonxs0n, 


No one who has been ever ſick at fea, can be at a loſs to 
underfiand what is meant by vomiting emplineſs. Dr. Johnſon's in- 
terpretation would perhaps be more exad, if after the word Difue 
he had added, however hungry, or ſharp-ſet. 

A late editor, Mr. Capell, was fo little acquainted with his 
author, as not to know that Shakſpeare here, and in ſome other 
places, uſes deſire as a triſyllable; iu conſequence of which, be 
reads — vemit to emplineſs. MALONE, 


The indelicacy of this paſſage may be kept in countenance by 
the following lines and ſtage-diredions in the tragedy of All jor 
Money, by T. Lupton, 1578: 

„ Now will I eflay to vomit if I can; 
„Let him hold your head, and I will hold your ſtomach, 'ke, 
[Here Monty ſhall make as though he would vomit,” 

Again : 
« [| Here Pleaſure ſhall make as ſongs he would vomit, " 
STE EVENS, 


® The eloged will, &c.] The preſent irregularity of metre bas 
almoſt petfuaded me that this paſſage originally- flood thus: 
The cle will, 
{ That's ſattate, yet unſatisfied, that tub 
Betti ,, and running. ravening firſt the lamb, 
Longs after for the garbage. 


What, dear fir, ke. 
The want, in the origival MS. of the letter I have ſupplied, per- 


haps occatourd the iuterpolatioa of the word — dre. 
oy STEEVENS, 


% 


My man's abode where I did leave him: he 
Is ſtrange and peevilh.“ 
PIs. I was going, fir, 
To give him welcome. Exit Ptsanto, 


Io. Continues well my lord? His health, be- 
ſeech you? 


a — 1 . 
1s fijange and peeviſh.] Heis a foreigner aud ealily fretted. 
JOHNSON 


Strange, I believe, ſignifies % or backward, So, Holinſhed, 
p. 135: » — — brake to him his mind in this miſchievous matter, 
ia which he ſound him nothing range. 

Peeviſh anciently meant weak, lilly. So, in Lyly's Endymion, 15gt: 
« Never was any fo peeviſh 10 imagine the moon either capable of 
afſetion, or ſhape of a miſtreſs.” Again, in his Galatea, | 1592,] 
when a man has given a conceited anſwer to a plain queſtion, 
Diana ſays, ** let him alone, be is but peeviſh.” Again, iu his 
Love's Metamorphoſis, 1601; „lu the heavens | ſaw an orderly 
courſe, in the earth nothing but diforderly love and previſkneſs. ' 
Again, in Goflon's School of Abuſe, 1579: ** We have infinite poets 
and pipers, and ſuch peeviſh cattel among us in Euglande. Again 
in The Comedy of Errors: 

„% How now: a madman! why thou fpreviſk ſheep, 
„No {hip of Epidamnum ſtays for me.” STEEVeNS. 

Miaſheu, in bis Dictionary 1617, explains pecviſh by fooliſh. So 

gun, in our author's King Richard 111: 
„% When Richmond was a linle peeviſk boy. 

See allo Vol. X. p. 291, n. 7; and Vol. XV. p. 163, n. 2, 

Sirange is again uſed by our author in his Venus and Adonis, in 
the ſenle in which Mr. Stecvens ſuppoſes it io be uſed here; 

„ Meaſure my flrangeneſs by muy uaripe years. 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 
« IU prove more true | 
+ Than thofe that base more cunning to be flrange.” 


But 1 doubt whether the word was intended to bear that (caſe 
bete. MALONE, 


Johnſon's explanation of firange [he is a foreigner] is certainly 
ug. Iachimo uſes it agaiu iu the latter end of this ſcese: 

+ And I am ſomething curious, being flrenge, 

* To have them in fale ſtowage. 


Here alſo ftlrange evidently meaus, being a franger., M. Mason. 
E 2 


— 
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IAcu. Well, madam. 7855 
Ino. Is he diſpos'd to mirth? I hope, he is, 
IAch. Exceeding pleaſant; none a ſtranger then 

So merry and ſo gameſome: he is call'd 

The Briton reveller.“ 


IMo. | When he was here, 
He did incline to ſadneſs ; and oft-times 
Not knowing why. | 

IAch. | I never ſaw him fad, 


There is a Frenchman his companion, one 
An eminent monſieur, that, it ſeems, much loves 
A Gallian girl at home: be furnaces 
The thick ſighs from him ;* whiles the jolly Briton 
(Your lord, I mean,) laughs from's free lungs, 
cries, O! 7 
Can my ſides hold, to think, that man, — who knous 
By hiſtory, report, or his own proof, 
What woman is, yea, what ſhe cannot chooſe 
But muſt be, — will his free hours languiſh for 
Aſſured bondage ? 
Io. Will my lord ſay ſo? 
IAch. Ay, madam; with his eyes in flood witl 
| laughter. 
It is a recreation to be by, 


—— leis call d | 2 
The Briton reveller.] So, in Chaucer's Coke's Tale, Mr. Tyrubiu 
edit. v. 436g: | 
„% That he was cleped Perkin revelour.'” STEEVENS. 
— — he furnaces | | 
The thick fighs from him;)] So, in Chapman's preface to dil 
tranſlation of the Shield of Homer, 1598 : ** —— furnaceth the um- 


verſal ſighes and complaintes of this tranſpoſed world. 
— | STEEVENS: 


3 


80, in 4s you like it: | 
% —— And then the lover, 
Sighing like furngce, with a woeful ballad, " Maron. 
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And hear him mock the Frenchman ; But, heavens 


? know, LEY 
ere Some men are much to blame. | 
Io. 255 Not he, I hope. 
lach. Not he: But yet heaven's bounty towards 
bim might ; 


Be us d more thankfully. In himſelf, "tis much ; # 
In you, — which Iconnt” his, beyond all talents, — 
Whilſt Jam bound to wonder, I am bound 

To pity too. | 


es Iuo. What do you pity, fir? 
lacy. Two creatures, heartily. 
ton Ivo. Am one, fir? 


You look on me; What wreck diſcern you in me, 
Deſerves your pity ? | 

lach. | Lamentable! What! 
To hide me from the radiant ſun, and ſolace 
che dungeon by a ſnuff? DI 

Io. © I pray yon, fir, 
Deliver with more openneſs your anſwers. 
To my demands, Why do you pity me? 

lacy. That others do, | 
I was about to fay, enjoy your But 
It is an office of the gods to venge it, 
Not mine to ſpeak on't. | 

Ivo, Yon do ſeem to know 
Something of me, or what concerns me; Pray you, 
(vince doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be ſure they do: For certainties 


12s, 


O 


rich 


bitt! 


—— In himſelf, lis muck ; If he merely regarded his own 
charader, without any conſideration of his wife, his conduct would 
be unpardonable. MALOXNE. 


—— count — ] Old copy — account. STEEVENS. 


E 3 
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Either are paſt remedies; or, timely knowing,” 
The remedy then horn, ©) diſcover to me 
What both you ſpur and ſtop.” 


Iach. Had I this cheek 
To bathe my lips upon; this hand, whoſe touch, 
Whole every touch, would force the feeler's ſoul 
To the oath of loyalty ;* this object, which 
Takes priſoner the wild motion of mine eye, 
Fixing it only here:“ ſhould 1 (damn'd then) 
Slaver with lips as common as the ſlairs 


5 —— {imely knowing, ] Rather — timely known, Jonson. 


I believe Shakſpeare wrote — len, and that the tranſcriber's 
ear deceived him here as iv many otber places. MALOXs, 


© The remedy then born, | We ſbould read, I think: 
The remedy's then born —. MALONE. 


7 What both you ſpur and flop. } What it is that at once incites 
you to ſpeak, and reſtrains you from it, JOHNSON. 
This kind of ellipſis is common in theſe plays. What both you 
ipur and flop af, the poet means, Sec a note on Ad II. ſc. ii. 
f MALONE, 
The meaning is, what you ſeem anxious to utter, and yet with- 
| hold, M. MASON, | 75.9 
The alluſion is to horſemanſhip. So, in Sidney's Arcadia, Book l: 
©« She was like a horſe defirous to runne, aud miſerably ſpurred, but 
ſo jhorl-reined as he cannot ſtirre forward. STEEVENS. 
3 wm —— this hand, whoſe touck, 
—— would force the feeler's ſoul 
To the oath of loyalty? There is, I think, here a reference to 
the manuer in which the tenant performed homage to his lord. The 
lord (ate, while the vaſſal kneeling on both knees before him, 4 
his hands jointly together between the hands of his lord, and ſwore to be 
faithful and loyal. See Cote upon Littleton, 85. Unleſs this allu- 
ſion be allowed, how has touching the hand the lighteſt counetiion 
with taking {ke oath of loyalty? Hour WHITE. 
9 Fixing it only here: ] The old copy has -— Fiering. The cot- 
rection was made in the fecond folio. MAaLONE., 
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That monnt the Capitol; * join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falſehoad (falſehood, as 
With labour; ) then lie peeping in an eye, 
Baſe and unluſtrons* as the ſmoky light 
That's fed with ſtinking tallow; it were fit, 
That all the plagues of hell ſhould at one time 
Encounter ſuch revolt. 
luo. My lord, I fear, 
Has forgot Britain. 

IacH. And himſelf. Not I, 
Inclin'd to this intelligence, pronounce 
The beggary of his change; but 'tis your graces 
That, from my muteſt conſcience, to my tongue, 
Charms this report out. 0 
Ivo. Let me hear no more. 
lach. O deareſt ſoul! your cauſe doth ſtrike. my 

heart 


With pity, that doth make me ſick, A lady 


* —— as common as the flairs | 
That mount the Capitel ; | Sbakſpeare has beflowed fome orua- 
went on the proverbial phraſe „ as common as the highway.” 


STEEVENS., 


join gripes with hands, &c.] The old edition teads: 

—— join gripes with hands 

Made hard with hourly falſthood ( falſchood as 

With labour] then by peeing in an ze, Ke, 

I read: 1 

—— then lie feeping —. 

Hard with falſehood, is, bard by being often griped with frequent 
change of hands. JOUNSON. 

© Baſe and unluſtrous — ] Old copy — illuftriozs. Corteded by 
Mr. Rowe, That illuſlrious was not uſed by our author in the 
ſenſe of inluſlrous or unluflrous, is proved by a paſſage in the old 
comedy of Patient Griſſel. 1603; ** —— tbe butions were ili, 
and reſpleudent diamonds, ” MALOKE, 


A lack luſtre eye bas been already mentioned in 4s you lite i& 
SLEEVENS® 


E 4 | 
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$0 fair, and faſten'd to an empery,* | 

Would make the great'ſ king double! to be part. 
ner'd 


With tomboys,* bir'd with that ſelf- exhibition“ 


to an empery, ] Empery is a word Ggnifying ſovereign 
command: now obſolete. Shakſpeate uſes it in King Richard Ht: 
+ Your right of birth, your empery, your own." 
. STEEVEN 

* With towboys, I We fill call a maſculine, a forward gitl, a 

lomboy. So, in Middleton's Game at Cheſs: 
„% Made threeſcore year a tomboy, a mere wanton.” 
Again, in W. Warren's Nurcerie of Names, 15812 
++ She comes not uvio Bacchus' feaftes, 
++ Or Flora's routes by night, : 
% Like fomboyes ſuch as liyes in Rome 
„% For cuery knaues delight.” 

Again, in Lyly's Midas, 1592: „If thou ſhould'ſt rigg up an 
down in our jackets, thou would'ft be thought a very toniboy." 

Again, in Lady Alimony : 

„% What humorous fomboys be theſe? 
«The ovly gallant Meflalinas of our ir age; 

It appears from ſeveral of the old plays and PP that the 
ladies of pleaſure, in the time of Shakſpeare, often wore the habits 
of young men. So, in an ancient bl. J. ballad, entitled The Siqut 
Cripple of Cornwall : 

e And therefore kept them ſecretlie 

„To feede his fowle defire, 

« Apparell'd all like gallant youthes, 
„ In pages trim attyre. 

„% He gaye them for, their cognizance 
„% A purple bleeding heart, 

„% In which two filver arrowes ſeem'd 
„% The ſame in twaine to part. 

* Thus fecret were his wanton ſports, 
„% Thus private was his pleaſure; ' 

« Thus harlots in the ſhape of men 
« Did waft away his treaſure. * 

Verſtegan, however, gives the loving etymology of the word 
lomboy : ** Tumbe, To dance, Tumbod, danced ; heerof we yet call 
a wench that Kippeth or leapeth lyke a boy, a tomboy : our name 
alſo of tumbling cometh from hence. STEEVENS. 


7 +— hir'd with that ſclf-exhibition ke ] Groſs, flrumpets hired 
with the very fenſcon which yon allow your huſband, JOHNSON- 


abou 
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Which your own coffers yield! with diſeas'd ven- 
tures, 
That play with all infirmities for gold 
Which rottenneſs can lend nature! ſuch boil'd ſtuff, 
As well might poiſon poiſon! Be reveng'd; 
Or ſhe, that bore you, 'was no queen, and you 
Recoil from your great ſtock. © T 
IMO. Reveng'd! 
How ſhould I be reveng'd ? If this be true, 
(As J have ſuch a heart, that both mine ears 
Muſt not in haſte abuſe,) if it be true, 
How ſhould I be reveng'd? 
lacy. | Should he make me 
Live like Diana's prieſt, betwixt cold ſheets; ? 
Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps, 
In your deſpite, upon your purſe? Revenge it. 


—.— ſack boil'd Auf The alluſion is to the ancient proceſs 
of ſweating in venereal caſes, See Vol. XVII. p. 135. n. 5. 80, 
iv The Old Law, by Maſſager: 
% look farboil'd, ' 
« As if they came from Cupid's ſcalding-houfe,” 
gain, in Troilus and Creſſida : ** Sodden buſineſs! there's a 
ed phraſe indeed.” Again, in Timon of Athens: ** She's c'en 
letting on water to ſcald ſuch chickens as you are. All this iluff 
about boiling, ſcalding, &c. is a mere play on ſtew, a word which 
is afterwards uſed for a brothel by Imogen, STEEVENS. 
The words may mean, — ſuch corrupted fiuff; from the ſubſtantive 
hl. So, in Coriolanus : N 
f = boils and plagues 
„% Plaſter you o'er!” | 
But, I believe, Mr. Steevens's interpretation is the true one. 
: MALONE, 

* Live like Diana's prieſt, betwixt cold ſheets; ] Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, ſuppoling this to be an inaccurate expreſſion, reads : ; 
Live like Diana's priefleſs 'twixk cold ſheets ; 
but the text is as the author wrote it. So, in Pericles, Prince of 
Ine, Diana ſays: | 
+ My temple Rlands at Epheſus; hie thee thither; 
„There, when wy maiden pries are. met together,“ &c. 

. 2 MA LONE, 
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I dedicate myſelf to your ſweet pleaſure; 
More noble than that ruuagate to your bed; 
And will continue ſaſt to your afteQion, 
Still cloſe, as fare. | 
IMo. What ho, Piſanio ! 
lach. Let me my ſervice tender on your lips. 
IMo. Away!— 1 do condemn mine ears, that 
have 
So long, attended thee. If thon- wert honourable, 
Thou would'ſt have told this tale for virtue, not 
For ſuch an end thou ſeek'ſt; as baſe, as range, 
Thou wrong'ſt a gentleman, who is as far 
From thy report, as thou from honour; and 
Solicit'it here a lady, that diſdains 
Thee and the devil alike. — What ho, Piſanio! 
The king my father ſhall be made acquainted 
Of thy aſſault: if he ſhall think it fit, 
A ſaucy ſtranger, in his court, to mart 
As in a Romiſh ſtew, * and to expound 


* Let me my ſervice tender on your lips. ] Perbaps this is an alluſton 
to the ancient cuſtom of ſwearing ſervants into noble familizs, 80, 
in Caltha Poctarum, K&c. 1599: | 

« —— ſhe ſwears him to his good abearing, 


+ Whilſt her faire ſweet lips were the books of ſwearing.” 
STEEVENS, 


3 4s in @ Romiſh fe,] Romiſh was in the time of Shakſpeare 
uſed inflead of Roman, There were ficws at Rome in the tive 
of Auguſtuz, The fame pbraſe occurs in Claudius Tiberius Wers, 
1607: | 

6« my mother deem'd me clang'd, 
« Poor woman! in che loathſome Romiſh ſtewes: 
and the author of this piece ſeems to have been a ſcholar. 
Again, in Wit in @ Conſtable, by Glaptborne, 1640: 
© A Romiſk cirque, or Grecian hippodrome.“ | 

Again, in Thomas Drant's tranſlation of the firſt epiftle of the 

ſecond book of Horace, 1567: Sp 
„The Romiſhe people wiſe in this, in this point only jolt, 


STEEVENS: 


the 
i," 
TA 
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His beaſtly mind to us; he hatli a court 
He little cares for, and a daughter whom * 
He not reſpects at all.— What ho, Piſanio! 
lach. O happy Leonatus! I may ſay; 
The credit, that thy lady hath of thee, 
Deſerves thy truſt; and thy moſt perfect goodneſs 
Her aſſur'd credit !—Bleſſed live you long! 
A lady to the worthieſt br, that ever 
Country call'd bis! and you his miſtreſs, only 
For the moſt worthieſt fit! Give me your pardon. 
I have ſpoke this, to know if your affiance 
Were deeply rooted; and ſhall make your lord, 
That which he is, new o'er: And he is one 
The trueſt manner'd ; ſuch a holy witch, 
That he enchants ſocieties unto hifi: 
Half all men's hearts are his. 
Iuo. Von make amends. 
lacy, He fits mongſt men, like 4 deſcended 
| ood: ©: 
He hath a kind of honour ſets him oft, 
More than a mortal ſeeming. Be not angry, 
Mot mighty princeſs, that I have adventur'd 


—— and a daughter whom — ] Old copy—who. Correded 


in the ſecond folio. MALONE. 
* —— ſuch @ holy witch, 
That ke enchauts ſocicties unto bim:] So, in our author's 
Lover's Complaint : 1 
* —— he did in the general boſom reign 
„ Of young aud old, and ſexes bout enchanted — 
« Couſecnts bewilck'd, cre he deſite, have granted. 
N | | MALONE. 
— (ike @ deſcended god:) So, in Hamlet: 
© —— a {tation like the herald Mercury, 
« New lighted on a beaven-kiſhng hill.“ 
The old copy has— defended. © The correfion was made by the 
editor of the ſecond folio. Defend is again privted for deſcend, 
in tbe laſt ſcene of Timon of Athens, MALONE, | 
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To try your taking a* falſe report; which hath 
 Honour'd with confirmation your great Judgement 
In the election of a fir ſo rare, 

Which you know, cannot err: The love I bear him 
Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made yon, 
Unlike all others, chaffleſs. Pray, your pardon, 

IMo. All's well, fir: Take my power i' the. court 

for yours, 

IAcu. My humble thanks. I had almoſt forgot 
To entreat your grace but in a {mall requeſt, 
And yet of moment too, for it concerns 
Your lord; myſelf, and other noble friends, 

Are partners in the buſineſs, 
IMO. - Pray, what is't? 

lacy. Some dozen Romans of us, and your lord, 
(The beſt feather of our wing) 7 have mingled ſums, 
To buy a preſent for the emperor ; 
Which IJ, che factor for the reſt, have done 
In France: Tis plate, of rare device; and jewels, 
Of rich and exquilite form ; their valnes great; 
And I am ſomething curious, being ſtran ge, 
T'o have them in ſafe nate May it pleaſe you 
To take them in protection? 

Iuo. | Willingly; 

And pawn mine honour for their ſafety : ſince 
My lord hath intereſt in them, I will R r them 
In my bed- chamber. 


© —— tating a — ] Old copy, vulgarly and unmetrically, 


— la ling of a —. STEEVENS. 


7 —— beſt feather of our wing—] So, in Churchyard's Maris 
40 Wanderers abroad, 1593: 


© You are lo great you wonld faine march in fielde, 
That world ſhould judge you feathers of one wing. 
STERSVENS- 


* —— being ſtrange, ] i. e. being a ſtranger. STEEVENS. 


i 
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Jac. They are in a trunk. 
Attended by my men: I will make bold 
To ſend them to you, only for this night; 
I muſt aboard to-morrow. _ 

Iuo. O, no, no. 

IAck. Yes, I beſeech ; or I ſhall ſhort my word, 
By length'ning my return. From Gallia 
] drols d the ſeas on purpoſe, and on promiſe 
To ſee your grace. 


Io. I thank yon for your pains; 
But not away to-morrow ? 
lach. O, I maſt, madam: 


Therefore, I ſhall beſeech yon, if you pleaſe 
To greet your lord with writing, do't to- night: 
J have outſtood my time; which is material 
To the tender of our preſent. 
Io. | | I will write. 
Send your trunk to me; it ſhall ſafe be kept, 
And truly yielded you: You are very welcome. 
[ Exeunt. 
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Ci 
'Wor 
| 2. 
ACT II. SCENE I. CL 
K earth 
Court before Cymbeline's Palace, 1 
| belly 
Enter CLOTEN, and {wo Lords. hike 
; | \ 2. 
ro. Was there ever man had ſuch luck! when 5 
1 kiſs'd the jack upon an up-caſt, ? to be hit away! X 
] had a hundred pound on't: And then a whoreſon' bed 
jackanapes muſt take me up for {wearing; as if [ Ci 
borrow'd mine oaths of him, and might not ſpend WW... 
them at my pleaſure. | a 
1. LogD. What got he by that? You have broke Ct 
his pate with your bowl, 
2, Lon b. If his wit had been [ike him that broke oc 
it, it would have run all out. [ Aſide, 
Co. When a gentleman is diſpoſed to {wear, it 
is not for any ſlanders-by to curtail his oaths: Ha? gf 
2. LORD. No, my lord; nor [A/ide. | ctop the cats 75 
of them.“ preced 
The 
9 —— lifs'd tit jack upon an up-cafl.] He is deſcribing his fue K. ii 
at bowls, The jack is the ſmall bowl at which the others are 
aimed. He who is neareſt to it wins. To 4½ the jack is a hats 
of great advantage. JOHNSON. 5 
This expreſhon frequently occurs in the old comedies, 50, in bath ; 
4 woman never vex'd, by Rowley, 1632 : The 
© This city bowler bas 4½ d the miftre(s at the firſt caſl. 
STEEVENS, 11 
* No, my lord, Kc. ] This, 1 believe, ſhould ſtand thus: u of 
3 i Lord. No, my lord. To des 


2. Lord. Nor crop the ears of them, [ Aſide. JOHnSUN 
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co. Whoreſon dog! I give bim fatisfaQtion ? * 
would, he had been one of my rank! Sie 
2. Lord. To have ſmelt * like a fool. | Aſide. 
Co. I am not more vex'd at any thing in the 
arth, .A pox on't! I had rather not be ſo noble 
Ham; they dare not fight with me, becauſe of 
he queen my mother: every jack-flave hath his 
belly full of fighting, and I mult go up and down 
like a cock that no' body can match. | 
2. Lord. You are cock and capon too; and you 
crow, cock, with your comb on.“ [Afide. 
CLo, Sayeſt thou? 
1, Lot, It is not fit, your lordſhip ſhould un- 
dertake every companion that you give offence to, 

CLo. No, I know that: but it is fit, I ſhould 
commit offence to my inferiors. 

2. Lokd. Ay, it is fit for your lordſhip only. 

Cro. Why, fo I ſay. | 

1. Lord. Did 38 hear of a ſtranger, thats come 
(0 court to-night! | | 


' | give lim ſatisfaflion? Old copy — gave. CorreQed by the 
editor of the ſecond folio. MALONE, 


' To have ſmelt —] A poor quibble ou the word rank in the 
preceding ſpeech, MALONE. | 


Ty lame quibble has already occurred in As you lite it, ART. 
ii: 

„ Touch, Nay, if I keep not my rank— 

„ Roſ. Thou loſeſt thy old ſmell.” Srreveus. 


— with your comb on. | The allufion is to a fool's cap, which 
bath a comb like a cock's. Jouxsex. a 
The inteniion of the ſpeaker, is to call cloten a coxcoms, 
f M. MASON. 


4 every companion—] The uſe of compenion was the ſame 
* of fellow now, It was a word of contempt. JOHNSON, 


ee Vol. XVII. p. 373, u. 5; and Vol. XVIII. p. x26, u. 3. MALONE, 
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CLo. A ſtranger! and I not know ont! 
2. Lord. He's a Hrange fellow biraſelf, and 
knows it not. | [ Afie 
1. Loky, , There's an Italian come; and, 'i 
thought, one of Leonatus' friends. 

Cro. Leonatus ! a baniſh'd raſcal; and he's ano- 
ther, whatſoever he be. Who told you of this 


ſtranger ? ] 
1. Lord. One. of your lordſhip's pages. . 
CLo. Is it fit, I went to look upon him? Is there J 
no derogation in't? , 
1. Lon p. You cannot derogate, my lord. 
Co. Not eafily, I think. 
2. Lond. Vou are a fool granted; therefore yon Fol 
iſſues being fooliſh, do not derogate. [ Afide. Ta 
Cr o. Come, I'll go ſee this Italian: What | have An 
loſt to-day at bowls, I'll win 9 of him. If 
Come, go. 7 
2. Lonp. Tt attend your lordſhip. | * 
[ Exeunt CLOTEN and firſt Lord, Ge. 
That ſuch a crafty devil as is his mother RN 
Should yield the world this aſs! a woman, that 
Bears all down with her brain; and this her ſon 
Cannot take two from twenty for bis heart, 8 
And leave eighteen. Alas, poor princels, Di 
Thou divine Imogen, what thou endur'ſt! 
Betwixt a father by thy ſtep-dame govern'd; 
A mother hourly coining plots; a wooer, E 
More hateful than the foul expulſion is 
Of thy dear huſband, than that horrid act ＋ 
Of the divorce he'd make! The heavens bold firm 0. 
The walls of thy dear honour; keep unſhak'd Di 
That temple, thy fair mind; that thou'may'ſt ſtand, «54 
To enjoy 7, banilh'd lord, and this great land! p. g1 


[ Exit, Y 
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s GENE II. 
1 Bed- chamber; in one part of it a Trunk. 
IMOGEN reading in her bed; a Lady attending. 


Iuo. Who's there? my woman Helen? 


„ Pleaſe you, madam. 
Ivo. What hour is it? 
LADY. Almoſt midnight, madam. 


Ino. I have read three hours then: mine eyes 
are weak :— 
Fold down the leaf where T have left: To bed: 
Take not away the taper, leave it burning; 
And if thou canſt awake by four o' the clock, 
I prythee, call me. Sleep hath ſeiz'd me wholly. 
| [Exit Lady: 
To your protection I commend me, gods ! 
From fairies, and the tempters of the night,“ 
Guard me, beſeech ye! 
3 [Sleeps. TACHIMO, from the trunk. 
Iacy. The crickets fing, and man's o'er-labour'd 
ſenſe * | 
Repairs itſelf by reſt : Our Tarquin * thus 
Did ſoftly preſs the ruſhes,” ere he waken'd 


From fairies, and the temp ters of the night,] Banquo, in Macbeth, 
bas already deprecated the ſame noQurnal evils: 
„% Reftrain in we the curſed thoughts, that nature 
© Gives way to in repoſe!” STzgvens 
* —— our Tarquin —] The ſpeaker is an Italian. JoHNsON, ' 
: Tarquin thus | 
Did ſoftly preſs the rulbes,] This ſhows. that Shakſpeare's idea 
was, that the raviſhing rides of Tarquin were ſoftly ones, and 
may ſerve as a comment on that paſſage ia Macbeth, See Vol. XI. 
5. 91, n. 3. BLACKSTONE, | 


Vol. XIX. F 
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The chaſtity he wounded....Cytherea, 

How bravely thou becom'ſt thy bed! freſh lily!“ 
And whiter than the ſheets! That I might touch! 
Buf kiſs; one kiſs - Rubies unparagon'd, 
How dearly they do't!=—"1 is her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus: The flame o the taper 


—-— the ruſhes,] It was the cuſtom in the time of our author t» 
flre w chambers with ruſhes, as we now cover them with carpets, The 
pradice is mentioned in Catus de Ephemera Brilannica. Jonxs0n. 

So, in Thomas Newton's Herball to the Bible, Svo. 158: 
« Sedge and ruſhes, — with the which many in this country do uſe 
in lommer time to firawe their parlors aud churches, as well for 
coolenes as for pleaſant ſmell.“ 87 

Again, in Arden of Feverſham, 1592: 

© —— his blood remains, 
« Why freu ruſhes.” 
Again, in Buſſy d Ambois, 1607: 

Weile not the king here, he ſhould flrew the chamber like a 

ruſh,” 
i has the ſame circumſlance in his Rape of Lucrece: 
+ —— by tbe light he ſpies 
« Lucretia's glove whereiu her needle flicks ; 
« He takes it from the ruſhes where it lies,“ Kc. 
The ancient Eaglilh ſtage alſo, as appears from more than one piſ- 
ſage in Decker's Gul's Hornbook, 1609, was ftrewn with ruſhes 2 


% Salute all your gentle acquaintance that are ſpred either on the . 


rujkes or on flooles about you, and drawe what troope you can 
fiom the flage after you.” STEEVENS, 
= Cytherea, 
tow bravely thou becom t thy bed! freſh lily! 
4nd whiter than the {heets!] So, in our author's Venus 454 
Adonis : | 
„ Who fees his true love in her naked bed, 
6 Teaching the ſheets a whiter hue than white," 
Again, in The Rape of Lucrece: 
' „ Who o'er the white ſheets peers her whiter chin 


vu 
. 


Thus; alſo, Jaffier, in Venice Preſerved: 
40 in virgin ſheets, 
„% White as her boſom.” STEEvEns. 


ö — Ti her breathing that 


Pr funies the chamber thus :| The ſame hyperbole is found in 
The Metamorphoſis of Pygmalion's Image, by J. Marſton, 1598: 


MALOXL, 


Tar | 


o + 
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Bows toward her; and would nnder-peep her lids, 
To ſee the encloſed lights, now canopied ? 

Under theſe windows: White and azure, lac'd 
With blue of heaven's own tinct.“ But my deſign? 


4 —Cn lips did ſeen ſo far 
« In bis conceit; through which he thinks doth flit 
„% So ſweet a breath that doth perfume the air.“ MALONE., 
i _— now canopied —] Shakſpeare has the ſame expreſſion in 
Tarquin and Lucrece : 2 
« Her eyes, like marigolds, had ſheath'd their light, 
„% And, canopy d in darkneſs, ſweetly lay, 
„Till they might open to adorn the day.” MALONE.s 
Under theſe windows:] i. e. her eyelids. So, in Romeo and Julitt ? 
4% —— They eyes“ windows fall, 
„% Like death, when he (ſhuts up the day of liſe.“ 
Again, in his Venus and Adonis: 
© The night of ſorrow now is turn'd to day; 
Her two blue windows faintly ſhe up-heaveth.“ MaALoNE. 


8 - While and ature, lac'd 

With blue of ktaven's own tin.) We ſhould read: 
White with azure lac'd, 
The blue of heaven's own (int, 


j, e. the white {kia laced with blue veins, WARBURTON, 
So, in Macbeth: | b 
„ His filver tin lac'd with his golden blood.“ 


The paſſage before us, without Dr. Warburton's emendation, is, 
to me at leaſt, unintelligible, SreEveNs, 


So, in Romeo and Juliet: | 


„What envious ſtreaks do lace the ſevering clouds.” 

Theſe words, I apprehend, refer not to Imogen's eye-lids, (of 
which the poet would ſcarcely have given ſo particular a deſcrips 
tion,] but to the incloſed lights, i. e. her eyes: which though now 
ſhut, lachimo had ſeen before, and which are here ſaid iu poe- 
tical language to be blue, and that blue celellial. 

Dr Worburton is of opinion that the eye-lid was meant, and 
according to his notion, the poet intended to praiſe its white ſkin, 
and blue veins. | ; 

Drayton, who has often imitated Shakſpeare, ſeems to have 
viewed this paſſage in the ſame light: 

„% And thefe ſweet veins by nature rigitly plac'd, 

© Wherewitl!! ſhe ſeems the white in to have lac'd, 

+ She ſoon doth alter.“ The Meoncalf, 1627. Maron. 

e leain fiom a quotation in u. 5, that by blur windows vere 
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To note the chamber :—1I will write all down: 
Such, and ſuch, pictures; — There the window 
| Such | | 

The adornment of her bed ;—The arras, figures, 
Why, ſuch, and ſuch: — And the contents o'the 

ſtory, | 
Ah, but ſome natural notes abont her body, 
Above ten thouſand meaner moveables 
Would teſtify, to enrich mine inventory: 
O ſleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her ! 
And be her ſenſe but as a monument, 
Thus in a chapel lying !*—Come off, come off ; 
F | [ Taking off her bracelet. 

As ſlippery, as the Gordian knot was hard !— 
'Tis mine; and this will witneſs outwardly, 


meant blue cye-lids; and indeed our author has dwelt on corre» 
ſponding imagery in The Winter's Tale: 
40 violets, dim, 
„% But ſweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes." 
A particular deſcription therefore of the ſame objeds, might, in 
the preſent inſtance, have been-deſigned, STEEVENS. 
7 —— The arras, figures, 
Wiy, ſuck, and ſuck:) We ſhould print, ſays Mr. M. Maſon, 
thus: *%.—— the arras-figures; that is, the figures of the artas.“ 
But, I think, he is miſtaken. It appears from what lachimo fays 
afterwards, that he had noted, not only the figures of the artas, 
but the fiuff of which the arras was compoſed : 
6 | It was hang d 
« With tape of filt and ſiloer; the ſtory 
© Proud Cleopatra, &c, 

Again, in Ad V: | 


wa averring notes 
« Of chamber-kanging, pifures," Kc. MALONE. 
6 but as à monument, 


Thus in a chapel lying!] Shakſpeare was here thinking 'of the 
recumbent whole-length figures, which in his time were uſually 
placed on the tombs of conliderable perſons. The head was always 
repoſed upon a pillow. He has again the ſame allufion in his Rape 
of Lucrece. [See Mr. Malone's edit. Vol, X. p. 109, u. 4+] Ses 
allo Vol. IX, p. 131, n. . Maxoxx. 


\ 
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As ſtrongly as the conſcience does within, 

To the madding of her lord. On her left breaſt, 

A mole cinque-{potted, * like the crimſon drops 

the bottom of a cowllip : * Here's a voucher, 

Stronger than ever law could make : this ſecret 

Will force him think 1 have pick d the lock, and 
ta'en 

The treaſure of her honour. No more. — To what 
end? 

Why ſhould I write this down, that's riveted, | 

Screw'd to my memory ? She hath been reading late 


The tale of Tereus; here the leaf's turn'd down, 


— On her left breaſt | 

A mole cinque- ſpotted, ] Our author certainly took this circum» 
fance from ſome tranſlation of Boccacio's novel; for it does not 
occur in the imitation printed in Weſtward for Smelts, which the 


| reader will find at the end of this play. In the DCA ON, 


Ambrogiuolo, (the Iachimo of our author,) who is concealed in 3 
cleft in the chamber of Madonna Gineura, ( whereas in Weffward for 
Smells the contemner of female chaflity hides himſelf un er the lady's 
bed, ) wiſhing to diſcover ſome particular mark about her perſon, which 
might help him to deceive her buſband, at laſt eſpied a large mole 
"F her left breaſt, with ſeveral bairs round it, of the colour of 
gold,” EINE? £33 
Though this mole is ſaid in the preſent paſſage to be on Imogen's 
breaſt, in the account that lachimo atterwards gives to Poſthumus, 
our author has adhered cloſely to his original: 
5 under her breaſt 
© (Worthy the preſſing) lies a mole, right proud 
+ Of that moſt delicate lodging.” MALONE. . 293 
This is the paſſage very properly referred do by Mr. Malone, in 
p. 3; though (his printer having changed his reference from 354 
to 364) it was not diſcovered till after the four firft ſheets of the 
preſent play were worked off. STEEVENS. * 


: lite the crimſon drops 
I'the bottom of @ cowflip: ] This fimile contains the ſmalleft 
out ofa thouſand proofs that Shakſpeare was an obſerver of nature, 
tough, in this inſtance, no very accurate deſcriber of it, for tbe 
drops alluded to are of a deep yellow. STEEVENS. 
— he hath been reading late 
The tale of Tereus; ] [| See Rape of Lucrece, Mr. Malone“ 
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Where Philomel gave up ;—1 have enough: 
To the trunk again, and ſhut the ſpring of it. 
Swift, ſwift, you dragons of the night!*— tha 
dawning | 
May bare the raven's eye: I lodge in fear; 
Though this a beavenly angel, hell is here. 


[ Clock ſlriks, 
One, two, three,*—Time, time! 
[ Goes into the trunk, The ſcene cloſe, 


edit, Vol. X. p. 149, n,. 1.] Tereus and Prognt is the ſecond tals 
in 4 Petile Palace of Petiie his Pleaſure, printed in quarto, in 1576, 
The ſame tale is related in Gower's Poem de Confeſſone Anal is 
B. V. ſol. 113, b. and in Ovid's Metamorphoſes, Lib. VI. 

MALOxe, 


$ you dragons of the night! ] The. taſk of drawing the 
chariot of night was aſhgned to dragons, on account of their ſup- 
poſed watchfulneſs. Milton mentions the dragon yoke of nigit in 
11 Penſeroſo ; and in his Maſque at Ludlow Cafile: 
40 the dragon womb 
«© Of Stygian darkneſs.” 
It may be remarked, that the whole tribe of ſerpents fleep with 
their eyes open, and therefore appear to exert a conllant vigilauce. 
See Vol. XIV, p. 292, u. 2. STEEVENS. 


8 — 112, dawning 
| May bare the raven's e:]! The old copy has—brare. The 

correction was propoſed by Mr. Theobald; and I thiak properly 
adopted by Sir T. Hanmer and Dr. Jobnſon, MaLoxe, 


The poct means no more than that the light might wake the 
raven ; or, as it is poetically expreſſed, bare his eye. 


STEEVENL, 


It is well known that the raven is a very early bird, perhaps 
earlier than the lark. Our poet ſays of the crow, (a bird whoſe 
properties reſemble very much thoſe of the raven,) in his Trois 
and Creſfida : 

„O Creſſida, but that the buſy day 


« Wak'd by the lark, hath 1ous'd the ribbald crows —." 
HraTH- 


One, two, three, } Our author is hardly ever exad in bi 
. computation of time. Juſt before Imogen went to fleep, ſhe aſked 
her attendant what hour ic was, aud was informed by ber, it was 


a 


5, 


G YMBE LIN k. 11 


SCENE III. 


/ 


An Ante-Chamber adjoining Imogen's Apariment, 


Enter CLoTEN and Lords. 


1. Lord. Your lordſhip is the moſt patient man 
;o.loſs, the moſt coldeſt that ever turn'd up ace. 

CLo. It would make any man cold to loſe. 

1. Lord. But not every man patient after the 
noble temper of your lordſhip; You are moſt hot, 
and furious, when you win. | 
_ CLo. Winning will put any man into courage: 
If could get this fooliſh Imogen, 1 ſhould have 
gold enough : Irs almoſt morning, is't not? 

1, LokD, Day, my lord. 

CLo. 1 would this muſick would come: I am 
adviſed to give her muſick o' mornings; they ſay, 
it will penetrate. - 


Enter Muſicians. 


Come on; tune: If you can penetrate her with 
your fingering, fo; we'll try with tongue too: if 
none will do, let her remain; but I'll never give 
ver, Firſt, a very excellent good-conceited thing; 
aſter, a wonderſul ſweet air, with admirable rich 
words to it, —and then let her conſider. 


almoſt midnight. lachimo, immediately after ſhe has fallen aſleep, 
comes from the trunk, and the preſent ſolloquy cannot have con- 
ſumed more than a few miautes:—yet we are now told that it iz 
liree o'clock, MALONE, 
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s ON G. 


Hark! hark! the lark at heaven's gate ſings, 
And Phebus gins ariſe, 

His ſteeds to water at thoſe ſprings 
On chalic'd flowers that lies; 


2 Hark! fart! the lark at heaven's gate fings, ) The fam 
hyperbole occurs in Milton's Paradiſe Loft, Book * : 
— YE birds 
% That ſinging up to heaven's gate aſcend. wt! 
Again, in Shakſpeare's 29th Sonnet : 
© Like to the lark at break of day ariſing 
„From ſullen carth, Ang hymns at heaven's gate.” 


rena 


Perhaps Shakſpeare had Lyly's Alexander and Campaſpe in bit 
mind, when be wrote this ſong: 


« - ho ist now we hear? 
„% None but the lark fo {hril and clear; 
„% Now at keaven's gates ſhe claps her wings, 
++ The morn not waking till ſhe ſings. 
« Hark, hark — REED,” 
In th is long, Shakſpeare might bave imitated ſome of the fol. 


lowing paſſages : 
« The beſy larke, the meſſager of day, 
' 4+ Saleweth in Lite ſong the morwe gray: 
« And firy Phebus rifeth up ſo bright,” &ec. | 
Chaucer's Knight's Tale, v. 1493, Tyrwhitt's edition, 


„% Lyke as the larke upon the ſomers daye 
„% Whan Titan radiant burniſheth his bemes bright, 
„% Mounteth on bye, with her melodious laye 
++ Of the ſone ſhyne cpgladed, with the lyght.” 
Skelton's Crowne of Law, 


„% Wake now my love, awake; for itis time, 
„% The roſy morne loag ſince left Tithon's bed, 
„ Allready to her filver coach to clime 
„And Phcebus 'gins to ſhew his glorious head. 
% Harke, how the cheerſul birds do chaunt their layes, 
And carol of loye's praiſe. 
The meriy larke her mattins fings aloft, — 


CYMBELINE of 


And winking Mary- buds begin 
To ohe their golden eyes; 
With every thing that pretty bin:? 
My lady ſweet, ariſe ; 
Alriſe, ariſe. 


« Ah my deere love, why doe ye fleepe thus long 

« When mecter were that ye ſhould now awake.” 

| Spenſer's Epithalamions 
Aga, iv our author's Venus and Adonis: | 
| % Lo here the gentle lark. weary of reſt, 

« From his moift cabivet mounts up on high, 

„% And wakes the morring, from whoſe filver breaſt 

« The ſun ariſeth in his majeſty.“ 

| am unable to decide whether the following lines in Du Bartas 
were written before Shakſpeare's ſong, or not: 

„% La genulle alouette avec ſon tire-lire, 

« Tire-lire, à lire, & tire lirant tire, 

« Pers la voute du ciel, puis ſon vol vers ce lieu 

« Vite, & defire dire adieu Dieu, adieu Dieu.“ 


Dovcs. 


' His fleeds to water at thoſe ſprings 
On chalic'd flowers that lies; i. e. the morning ſun dries up the 
few which lies in the cups of flowers. WARBURTON. 


t may be noted that the cup of a flower is called calis, whence 
thalice, JOHNSON. 

thoſe ſprings 

Un chalicd flowers that lies] It way be obſerved, with regard 
to this apparent falſe concord, that in very old Engliſh, the third 
perſon plural of the preſent tenſe endeth in eth, as well as the fin- 
plar; and often familiarly in , as might be exemplified from 
Chaucer, kc Nor was this antiquated idiom worn out in our 


wh time, as appears from the following paſlage in Romeo and 
t: 


„Aud bakes the elf-locks in foul fluttiſh Aairs, 
„% Which once untangled, much misfortune bodes:“ 
u vell as from many others in the Reliques of ancient Engliſh Poetry, 

| PERCY. 
Dr. Percy might have added, that the third perſon plural of the 
hele-Saxon preſent tenſe ended in eth, and of the Dano-Sazon in, 
„ which ſeems to be the original of ſuch very ancient Engliſh 
Won. TOLLET. . 
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So, get you gone: If this penetrate, I will confide 
your mulick the better: if it do not, it is a ig 


* 


jn he 
the v 
amen 


Shakſpeare frequently offends in this manner againſt the rules of 
grammar, So, in Venus and Adonis: 

© She lifts the coffer-lids that cloſe his eyes, 

„% Where lo, {wo lamps, burnt out, in darkneſs lies. 


Sretym 
See alſo Vol. IV. p. 73, n. 5; and Vol. VIII. p. 110, n. 3. They 
is ſcarcely a page of our author's works in which fimilar falle con. 
eords may not be found: nor is this inaccuracy peculiar to hi 
works, being found in many other books of his time and ofthe 
preceding age, Following the example of all the former editon, 
J have filently correaed the error, in all places except where either 
the metre, or rhymes, rendered cottedion impoſhble. Whetherit 
is to be attributed to the poet or his printer, it is ſuch a groß 
offence againſt grammar, as no modern eye or ear could have en. 
dured, if from a wiſh to exhibit our author's writings with firid 
fidelity it bad been preſerved. The reformation therefore, it i 
hoped, will be pardoned, and confidered in the ſame light as the 
ſubſtitution of modern for ancient orthography. MaLoxEe, 


9 And winking Mary-buds begin "on 

To ope their golden eyes]! The marigold is ſuppoſed to ſhut it C 

ſelf up at ſunſet. So, in one of Browne's Paſtotals: IJ R 
© —— the day is waxen olde, 

« And gins to ſhut up with the marigold.” STEEVENS. Muſ 


pretty bin:] is very properly reſtored by Sir Thom And 
Hanmer, for pretty is; but he too grammatically reads: 
With all the things that pretly bin. JOHNSON, 


So, in Spevoſer's Fay Queen, B. I. c. i: | Wh 
« That which of them to take, in diverſe doubt they ben. Pref 
Again, in The Arraignment of Paris, 1584: T 
« Sir, you may boaſt your flockes and herdes, that bis both 0 
freſh and fair." 
Again: 
« As freſh as bin the flowers in May.“ 
Again: i 5 
„% Ocnone, while we bin diſpoſed to walk.“ 
Kirkman aſcribes this piece to Shaklpeare. The real author vi 
George Pecle, STERVENS. 


* —— T will conſider your muſick the better ] he I will pay 
you moxe amply for it. So, in The Winter's Tale, Ad I 
being {omethiog gently confider'd, I'll bring you" 5 1 
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in her ears, which horſe-hairs, and cats- -gnts,* nor 
the voice of unpaved eunuch to boot, can never 
amend, [ Excunt Muficians. 


Enter CYMBELINE and Queen, 


2. Lon. Here comes the king. 
Cro. Iam glad, I was up fo late; for that's the 


reaſon I was up ſo early: He cannot chooſe but 
take this ſervice I have done, ſatherly.— Good mor- 
row to your majeſty, and to my gracious mother, 


Cru. Attend you here the door of our ſtern 
daughter ? 
Will ſhe not forth ? 
CLo. I have aſſail'd her with muſick, but ſhe 


vonchſaſes no notice. 


Cru. The exile of her minion is too new; 
due hath not yet forgot him: ſome more time 
Muſt wear the print of his remembrance out, 
And then ſhe's yours. 


QUEEN, You are moſt bonnd to the king 
Who lets go by no vantages, that may 
Prefer you to his daughter: Frame yourſelf 
To orderly ſolicits ; * and be friended* 


$ —— cats-guts, ] The old co ts uts. 
PR: 1 xi :  STEEVENS, 

The corredion was made by Mr. Rowe. In the precediog line 
vice, which was printed ioftead of vice, was correded by the ſamo 
editor. MALONE, 

* To orderly ſolicits ;] i, e. "regular courtſhip, courtſhip after the 
llabliſhed faſhion, STEEVENS. 

The oldeſt copy reads—ſolicity. The correRion Ms made by the 
vitor of the ſecond folio. MALONE, 


16  OYMBELINE. 


With aptneſs of the ſeaſon: make denials 
Increaſe your ſervices : ſo ſeem, as if 

You were inſpir'd to do thoſe duties which 
You tender to her; that you in all obey her, 


0 em 


Save when command to your diſmiſſion tends, | yt 

And therein you are ſenſeleſs, 
CLo. Senſeleſs? not ſ fas 
Enter a Meſſenger. A 


hich 
Mxss. So like you, fir, ambaſſadors from Rome; 
The one is Caius Lucius. 
Cx. A worthy fellow, 
Albeit he comes on angry purpoſe now; 
But that's no fault of his: We muſt receive him 
According to the honour of his fender ; 
And towards himſelf his goodneſs foreſpent on us 
We muſt extend our notice. - Our dear ſon, 
When you have given good morning to yorr 
miſtreſs, | 
Attend the queen, and us; we ſhall have neg 


Diana“ 
beir 
hich 


Nay, ! 


Can it 
One e 


* 


and be friended &c,] We ſhould read: 


— and befriended Lar 
With aptneſs of the ſeaſon. CL, 

That is, „ with ſolicitations not only proper but well timed. 85 
Terence ſays: „ [n tempote ad eam veni, quod omnium rerum el La 
primum.“ M. Mason. 5 Cui 


7 And towards himſelf his goodneſs foreſpent on us 
We muſt extend our notice.] i. e. The good offices done by him 
to us heretofore. WARBURTON. 

That is, we muſt extend towards himſelf our notice of his good- 
neſs heretofore ſhewn to us, Our author has many fimilar ellipſes 
So, in Julius Ceſar: 

++ Thine honourable metal may be wrought 
From what it is diſpos'd [| to J.“ 
See Vol. XV. p. 392, n. 3; and Vol. XVI. p. 185, u. 2. 
p. 392, aud Vo VI. Þ 5 Malchu. 
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0 employ you towards this Roman. Come, or 
queen. | 
[ Exeunt CyM. Queen, Lords, and Meſl: 
Clo, If ſhe be up, Fl ſpeak with her; if not, 
Let her lie ſtill, and dream. _By your leave, ho! 
[ Knocks. 
t now her women are about her; What 
If | do line one of their hands? 'Tis gold | 
hich buys admittance; oft it doth; yea, and 
makes 
Diana's rangers falſe themſelves, ? yield up | 
heir deer to the ſtand of the ſtealer: and 'tis gold 
hich makes the true man kill'd, and ſaves the 
thief ; 
Nay, ſometime, hangs both thief and true man: 
What 
Can it not do, and nndo? I will make 
One of her women lawyer to me; for 
jet not underſtand the caſe myſelf. | 
by your leave. [ Knocks: 


$(' 


Enter a Lady. 


Liary, Who's there, that knocks ? 


85 CLo, | A gentleman, 
n el Lady. | No more? 
CLo. Yes, and a gentlewoman's ſon. 


Lapy. That's more 
an ſome, whoſe tailors are dear as yours, 
njultly boaſt of: What's your lordſhip's pleaſure ? 


— falſe themſclues,] Perhaps, in this inſtance, fal/e is not 
mn adjedlive, but a derb; and 2s ſuch is uſed in The Comedy 0 
Emer ; ei Nay, not ſure, in A thing falſing. See Vol. X. P · 23 3 
* Spenſer often has it : ; | 
Thou fal/e@ baft thy faith with perjury,” STERVENS, 
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Go Your lady's perſon : Is ſhe ready? 10. 

AD. | £ Ay, C 0 

To keep her chamber. A 9 

CLo. There's gold for you; ſell me your good (you 

report. . 

That 

Lay. _ my good name? or to report of Nou p. 

2 By ben! 

What I ſhall think is good ?—The prince — lat 

| Enter Iuocxx. ra 

And at 

Cro. Good-morrow, faireſt ſiſter: Your ſweet Lo © 

| nand, Wt, You fe 

IMo. Good-mortow, fir: You lay out too much CLC 

pains Obedi 

For purchaſing but trouble: the thanks I give, The c. 

Is telling you that I am poor of thanks, (Une, 

And ſcarce can ſpare them. With 

CLO. Still, I ſwear, I love you, And t. 

Iuo. If you but ſaid fo, were as deep with me: let 

If you {wear ſlill, your recompence is {till On 

That I regard it not. | But be 
CLo. Es This is no anſwer. 

Ivo. But that you ſhall not ſay 1 yield, being . 

ſilent, | | buds it 

I would not ſpeak. I pray you, ſpare me: hai, en 

I ſhall unfold equal diſcourteſy PW 

To your beſt kindneſs : one of your great knowing Wi * 71: 

Should learn, being taught, forbearance. ? 4 com 

Cro. Jo leave you in your madneſs, 'twere my bu . 

1 will not. E 

H.; arg! 

| loved t 

9 —— one of your great knowing : e wuc 

Should learn being taught, forbearance.] i. e. A man 10% 4 E— 


teught forbearance ſhould learn it. JOuNSON, 
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Ivo. Fools are not mad folks.“ 

Cro. Do you call me fool? 

uo. As I am mad, I do: | 
{you'll be patient, III no more be mad; 

That cures us both. I am much ſorry, fir, 

You put me to forget a lady's manners, 

by being ſo verbal: and learn now, for all, 

That I, which know my heart, do here pronounce, 
by the very truth of it, | care not for you; 

And am ſo near the lack of charity, : 
To accuſe myſelf) | hate you: which I had rather 
lou felt, than make't my boalt. 

CLo. You fin againſt 
Obedience, which you owe your father. For 
The contract * you pretend with that baſe wretch, 
One, bred of alms, and foſter'd with cold diſhes, 
With ſcraps o' the court.) it is no contract, none; 
And though it be allow'd iu meaner parties, 
let who, than he, more mean?) to knit their ſouls 
On whom there is no more dependency 


ut brats and beggary) in ſelf-figur'd knot; * 


— 


0 


of 


'eet 


ich 


Od. 
ne: 


ung ' Fools are not mad folts, ] This, as Cloten very well under. 
buds it, is a covert mode of calling him fool. The meaning im- 
pied is this: If Tam mad, as you tell me, Iam what you can 


wer be, Fools are not mad folls. STEEVENS. 
' —— ſo verbal : ] is, ſo verboſe, fo full of talk. Jounsox. 


* The contraft c.] Here Shakſpeare has not preſerved, with 
bs common nicety, the uniformity of charafter. The ſpeech of 
Coten is rough and harſh, but certaivly not the talk of one, 

* Who can't take two from twenty, for his heart, 
And leave eightten. — —"* | 
As argumeut is juſt and well enforced, and its prevalence is al- 
boed throughout all civil nations: as for rudeneſs, he ſecms not to 
* wuch under matched. JOUNSON, 


— in ſe'f-figur'd tnol; } This is nonſenſe. We ſhould 
kad[e)f-finger'd tnot. i. . A knot ſolely of their own tying, 


it, 
ing 


bu 


bs 4 


(| 
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\ Yet yon are curb'd from that enlargement by _ 
The conſequence o' the crown; and muſt not foil! 
The precious note of it with a baſe ſlave; 
A hilding for a livery, © a {quire's cloth, 
A pantler, not ſo eminent. of 
Io. Profane fellow! 
Wert thou the ſon of Jupiter, and no more, 
But what thou art, beſides, thou wert too baſe 
To be his groom: thou wert dignified enough, 
Even to the point of envy, if twere made 
Comparative for your virtues, ” to be ſtyl'd 
The under-hangman of his kingdom; and hated 
For being preferr'd ſo well, 
Co.. The ſouth-fog rot him! 
IMo. He never can meet more miſchance, than 
come | | 
To be but nam'd of thee. His meaneſt garment, 
'That ever hath but clipp'd his body, 1s dearer, 
In my reſpec, than all the hairs above thee, 
Were they all made ſuch men. How now, Piſanio?' 


without any regard to parents, or other more publick confiderations, 
| " WARBURTON, 
But why nonſenſe? A /ſelf-figured knot is a knot formed by yout- 
ſelf, JonnsoN, 
5 —— foil —] Old copy—foil, See Vol. XVIII. p. 208, v. 5. 
STEVENS, 
5 4 hilding for @ livery, ] A low fellow, only fit to wear 1 
livery, and ferve as a lacquey, See Vol. IX. p. 262, n. 8; aud 
Vol. XIII. p. 13, n. 2; and p. 423, u. 4. Maron. 
7% if twere made 
Comparative for your virtues, ] If it were conſidered as 4 
compenſation adequate to your virtues, to be figled, &c. Matrox. 


® Were they ail made ſuck men. —How now, Piſanio? ] Sit I. 
Hagmer regulates this line thus: 
all made ſuck men, 
Clot. How now ? 
Imo. Piſanio! JOHNSON: 
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Enter PiS AN IO. 


Co. His garment ? Now, the devil — 
Io. To Dorothy 1 woman hie thee preſently: 
CLo. His garment 
IO. I am ſprighted with a fool;? 
Frighted, and anger'd worle : — Go, bid my woman 
Search for a jewel, that too caſually 
Hath left mine arm; it was thy maſter's: 'ſhreiv 
me, 
If 1 would loſe it for a revenue 
Of any king's in Europe. I do think, 
I faw't this morning: confident 1 am, 
Laſt night was on mine arm; I kiſs'd it: * 
I hope, it be not gone, to tell my lord 
That I kiſs aught but he. 
is. 'Twill not be loſt: 
Io. I hope ſo: go, and ſearch, Exit Pis. 
CLo. Lou have abus'd me: 
His meaneſt garment? | 

4 


I 


„ Jan ſprighted with a fool; ] i. e, I am haunted by a fool, as 
by a ſprigit. Over-ſprighted is a word that occurs in Law Tricks, 
1608. Again, in our author's Antony and Cleopatra : 

6, Julius Cæſar, 

« Who at Philippi che good Brutus ghofted. ""  STEEVENS, 
— @ jewel, that too caſually 

Hat left mine. arm; That bath accidentally fallen from my 
um by my too great negligence. MALONE. 


Lat night 'twas on mine arm; I kiſs d ite] Arm is Mecca 
by Shakſpeare as a diſſyllable. MALOxE. 


I muſt on this occafion repeat my proteſt againſt the whole tribe 
of ſuch unauthorized and unpronounceable diffyllaBifications, I 
would read the now imperfedt live before us, as I ſuppoſe it came 
from our author: 

Laſt night it was upon mine arm; 1 tiſs'd it. STEEVENS: 


Vol. XIX. I G 


HE CYMBELINE: 


luo. Ay; I ſaid ſo, fir, 
If you will make't an action, call witneſs to't.? 

CLo. I will inform your father. 

Iuo. | Four mother too: 
She's my good lady“ and will conceive, I hope, 
But the worſt of me. So I leave you, ſir, 

To the worſt of diſcontent. Eri. 

Clo, | II be reveng'd: — 
His mcaneſt garment? — Well. (Ext, 


SCENE IV. 


Rome. An Apartment in Philario's Houſe, 
Enter PoSTHUMUs and PHILARIO. 


PosT. Fear it not, fir: I would, I were ſo fare 
To win the king, as I am bold, her honour 
Will remain hers, | 

Pur, What means do you make to him? 

PosT. Not any; but abide the change of time; 
Quake in the preſent winter's ſtate, and wiſh 
1 bat warmer days would come:* In thele feard 

hopes, 


3 —— call witneſs to't.] I cannot help regarding the redundant 
N as an intetpolation. The ſenſe is obvious, and the weire 


pc. without it. STEEVENS, 

i She's my good lady; ] This is faid ironically, My good lai 
is equivalent io — my good friend. So, in King Henry I. F. I: 
© —— and when you come to court, flaud my good lord, pray, in 
your good report.” MALONE, . | 

* Quake in the preſent winter's ſlate, and wiſh 

That warmer dazs would come: ] 1 believe we ſhould read 
winter-ſiale, not winter's Hate. M. MASON, 
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barely gratify your love; they failing. 

muſt die much your debtor. 
Puli. Your very goodnels, and your company, 

('erpays all I can do. By this, your king 

Hath heard of great Auguſins: Caius Lucius 

Will do his commiſſion throughly: And, I think, 

Hell grant the tribute, fend the arrearages, 

Or look” upon our Romans, whoſe remembrance 

Is yet ſreſli in their grief. 
PosT. I do believe, 

(Statiſt * though J am none, nor like to be,) 

That this will prove a war; and you {hall hear 

The legions, * now in Gallia, ſooner landed 

la our not-fearing Britain, than have tidings 

Of auy penny tribute paid. Our conntrymen 

Are men more order'd, than when Julius Cæſar 

Smil'd at their lack of ſkill, but found their courage 
Worthy his ſrowning at: Their diſcipline 

(Now mingled with their courages) will make 

known | 


are 


Heil grant the tribute, ] See p. 9, n. J. Marone. 

1 Or look — This the moderu editors had changed into E'er 
look, Or is uſed for cer. 80, Gawin Douglas, in his ttaullation 
of Virgil: 


et 


ſufferit he alſo, 
„0 Or be his goddes brocht in Latio.“ 
dee alſo Vol. IV. p. 11, n. 3; and Vol. XI. p. 432, n. 3. 
STEEVENS; 
Stat —] i. e. Stateſman, See tote on Hamlet, Ad V. fe. ii, 
Srrrvgus. 
' The legions, ] Old copy — legion. Corte ed by Me. TheoPald, 
0 afterwards : 
% Aud that the l-gions now in Gallia are 
Full weak to undertake our war,” Ke. MaALons, 
— winged with their couragrs —] The old folio has this 
ddd readin 


- Their diſcipline 
(Neu e with their conrages) will nate Ia —, 


Jouxs o. 
G 2 
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To their approvers,” they are people, ſuch 
That mend upon the world, 


Enter lachino; 


Pat. See! Iachimo! 

PosT. The ſwifteſt harts have poſted you by land; 
And winds of all the corners kiſs'd your fails, 
To make your veſſel nimble. _ 

Pur. Welcome, fir. 

PosT. I hope, the briefneſs of your anſwer made 
The ſpeedineſs of your return, 

JACH. Your lady 
Is one the faireſt that IJ have look'd upon, 

Posr. And, therewithal, the beſt; or let her beauty 
Look through a caſement to allure falſe hearts," 
And be falſe with them, 


Their diſcipline {now wing-led with their courages) may mean their 
diſcipline borrowing wings from their courage ; ji. e. their mili- 
tary knowledge being animated by their natural bravery. 

| STEFVENS, 

The ſame error that has happened here being often found in 
thefe plays, I bave not hefitated to adopt the emendation which 
was made by Mr. Rowe, and received by all the ſubfequent editors 
Thus we have in tbe laſt ad of King John, wind, inftead of nind; 
in Antony and Cleopatra, winds, inftead of minds; in Meaſure for 
Meaſure, flawes, inſtead of flames, &c. See Vol. XVIII. p. 188, a. 5. 

| STEEVENS, 
To their approvers, ] i. e. To thoſe who try them. 


WARBURTON, 
* Is one the faireſt kc, ] So, p. 39: 
«© — - And he is one | 
« The trueſt manner'd —, 
The interpolated old copy, however, reads, to the injury of the 
mettre: | ; 
I one of ' the faire ke, STxEVENS. 
N or let her beauty „ 
Sy Look through a caſement to allure falſe hearts, ] So, in Tin 7 
ens; 
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IAchH. Here are letters for you. 
Posr. Their tenour good, I truſt, 4 * 
ach. Ti very like, 
Phi. Was Caius Lucius“ in the Britain court, 
When you were there? 


IAcH. He was expected then, 
But not approach'd, ” | 
PosT. All is well yet. — 


Sparkles this ſtone as it was wont? or is't not 
Too dull for your good wearing ? 
IACH. 4 If I have loſt it, 
I ſhould have loſt the worth of it in gold. 
Il make a journey twice as far, to enjoy 
A ſecond night of fuch fweet ſhortneſs, which 
Was mine in Britain; for the ring is won. 
PosT. The ſtone's too hard to come by. 


IAch. | Not a whit, 
Your lady being fo eaſy. 
PosT. Make not, fir, 


Tour lofs your ſport : I hope, you know that we 
Muſt not continue friends. 

IAM. Good fir, we muſt, 
you keep. covenant : Had I not brought 


\ 


% let not thoſe milk paps, 
% That through the window bars bore at men's eyes, 
+ Make ſoft thy trenchanat ſword.”  MALONE. 
* Phi, Was Caius Lucius &c, ] This ſpeech in the old copy is 
prev to Poflbumus. I have transferred it to Philario, to whom 
* certainly belongs, on the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Steevens, who juſtly 
tlerves that „ Poſthumus was employed in reading his letters. ” 
| | MALONE, 

" But not approack'd.] Sir Thomas Hanmer ſupplies the apparent 
lelecl in this line, by reading : Bc 
But was not yet apf reed. STALYBNS., 


as 63 
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The knowledge * of your miſtreſs home, I grant 
We were to queſtion further: but I now 
Profeſs myſelf the winner of her honour, 
Together with your ring; and not the wronger 
Of her, or you, having proceeded but 

By both your walls. 

Post. If you can make't apparent 
That you have taſted her in bed, my hand, 
And ring, is yours: If not, the foul opinion 
You had of her pure honvur, gains, or loſes, 
Your {word, or mine; or maſterleſs leaves both 
'To who ſhall find them. 

IACH. Sir, my. circumflances, 
Being ſo near the. truth, as I will make them, 
Muſt firſt induce you to believe: whoſe ſtrength 
I will confirm with: oath ;, which, 1 doubt not, 
You'll give me leave to ſpare, when you ſhall fnd 
You need it not. | 

Pot.” Proceed. 

Iach. | Firſt, her bed-chamber, 
(Where, I confeſs, I ſlept not; but, profels, 
Had that was well worth watching *) It was hang d 
With tapeſtry of filk and filver; the ſtory 
Proud Cleopatra, when ſhe met her Roman, 
And Cydnus ſwell'd above the banks, or for 
The preſs of boats, or pride: A piece of work 


© —— knowledge — ] This word is here uſed in its ſcriptural 
acceptation': Aud Adam 4new Eve his wife: —.'' STEFVENS, 
Had that was well worth watthing, ] i, c. that which was well 
worth watching, or lying awake, for. Sce p. 76, u. 7. Matosk. 
And Cydnus 'ſwell'd above the banks, or for 
The preſs of boals, or pride : | lachimo's language is ſuch 2 
{kilful vitlain would naturally uſe, a mixture of airy triumph aud 
ſerious depokition. His gaiety ſhows his ſeriouſieſs to be without 


anxicty, and his ſerionſneſs proves his gaiety to be gre 
IS OHNS0M- 


ent 
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80 bravely done, ſo rich, that it did ſtrive 

In workmanſhip, and value; which, I wonder'd, 
Could be ſo rarely and exadly wrought, 

Gnce the true life on't wa-: 

PosT. | This is true;“ 
And this you might have heard of here, by me, 
Or by ſome other, e a 

IAch. More particulars 
Muſt jaſtify my knowledge. 

1 So they muſt, 

Or do your honour injury. 

Iacn, The chimney 
Is ſouth the chamber; and the chimney-piece, 
Chaſte Dian, bathing : never ſaw 1 figures 


$0 likely to report themſelves :? the cutter 


Was as another nature, dumb; outwent her, 
Motion and breath left out. 


7 which, I wonder'd, 

Could be ſo rarely and exaflly wrought, 

Since the true life on't was — ] This paſſage is nonſenſe as it 
Aands, and therefore the editors have ſuppoſed it to be an impet- 
ſet ſemtence, But I believe we ſhould amend it by reading 

Such the true liſe on't was, 
inſtead of ſince, We frequently fay the life of a pifure, or of 
a llatue; aud without alteration the ſentence is complete. 
| 2 x M. MASON, 
F This 4s true ; ] The preſeut deficiency in the metre, ſhows that 
ſome word has been accidentally omitted in this or in the pre« 
cediug hemillich. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: 
Why, this is true. STEEVENS.. . 
So likely to report themſelvesz] So near to ſpeech. The Italians 
all a portrait, ohen the likeneſs is remarkable, a ſprating pidlure. 
| a NN om 
* Was as another nature, dumb z] The meaning is this: The 
Jeulptor was as nature, but as nature dumb; he gave every thing that 
dure gives, but breath aud motion. la breath is included et. 


Jonson. 
G 4 
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Posr. This is a thing, Po 
Which you might from relation likewiſe reap; Let 1 
Being, as it is, much ſpoke of. 

8 Ick. The roof o' the chamber Be gi 
With golden cherubins is fretted: Her andirong Of w 
(I bad forgot them) were two winking Cupids The 
Of filver, each on one foot ſtanding, nicely 14 
Depending on their brands. 

| Be p: 
And 
2 With golden cherubins is fretted : ] The fame tawdey image To t 
pccurs again in Ring Henry VIII: Pi 
1 their dwarfiſh pages were | 
« As cherubins, all gilt.” Onc. 
. The ſole recommendation of this gotbick idea, which is triticlly Whi 
repeated by modern artiſts. ſeems to be, that it occupies but litile | 
room on canvas or marble; for chubby, unmeaning faces, with A 
ducks' wings tucked under them, are all the circumſtances that Che 
euter into the compoſition of ſuch infamtine and abſurd repres Her 
ſentatiyes of the ciioirs of heaven. STEEVENS. _ | 
—— freiteds ] So, again, in Hamlet: + — — this majeftical roof, And 
.Fretted with golden fire —. So, Spenſer's Faery Queen, Book Il, She 
ch, ix: 
batt „% In a long purple pall, whoſe ſkirt with gold 
6 Was fretted all about, ſhe was artay'd. MALONE, gigant 
8 — nicely loftea 
Depending on their brands. ] 1 am not ſure that I underfland The 
. this paſſage. Perhaps Shakſpeare meant that the figures of the that t 


** 


Cupids were nicely poized on their inverted torches, ove of the leg 
of each being taken off the ground, which might render ſach a 
ſupport necellary, STEEVENS. 


I have equal difficulty with Mr. Steevens in explaining this pale 


$ 
ſage. Here ſeems to be a kind of tautology. I take branes to be ' 
a part of the on dirons, on which the wood for the fire was ſup» 1 j. 
ported, as the upper part, in which was a kind of rack to carty ay 
a ſpit, is more properly termed the andiron. Theſe irons, on 
which the wood lies acroſs, generally called dogs, are here termed That 
brands, WHALLEY. 3 
It ſhould ſeem from a paſſage in The Black Book, a pamphlet pubs . 
liſhed in 1604, that andirons in our author's time were ſometime! 1 
farmed in the ſhape of human figures: —— ever and avon luft. 
ing about to the chimney, where he ſaw a paire of corpulent 14 
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PosT. 1338 This is her honour! — 

Let it be granted,* you have ſeen all this,* (and 
praiſe 9 

ze given to your remembrance, ) the deſcription 
Of what is in her chamber, nothing ſaves 
The wager you have laid. "0 

lach. Then, if you can, 

[ Pulling out the bracelet, 

Be pale; I beg but leave to air this jewel: See! 
And now 'tis up again: It muſt be married 


08 To that your diamond; I'll keep them, 
PosT. | | Jove— 
Once more let me behold it: Is it that ö 
" Which I left with her? | 
10 Ach. Sir, (I thank her,) that: 


She ſtripp'd it from her arm; I ſee her yet; 

Her pretty action did outſell her gift, 

And yet enrich'd it too: She gave it me, and faid, 
dhe priz'd it once. 


figantick andirons, that ood like fue burgomaſters at both corners.“ 
lutead of theſe corpulent burgomaſters, Imogen had Cupids. 

The author of the pampblet might, however, only have meant 
that the andirons he deſcribes were uncommonly large. 


MALONEs 

Lit it be granted, Kc. ] Surely, for the ſake of metre, wo 
ſhould read, with ſome former editor: 

Be it granted, &c. STEEVENS. 

* This is ler honour ! 
Let it be granted, you have. ſeen all this, &c.] The expreſhon 
us ironical, Iachimo relates many particulars, to which Poſthumus 
wſwers with impatience, p 

© This is her honour!” —— 
That is, And the attainment of this knowledge is to paſs for the 
corruption of her honour, JOANSON, 
F if you can, | | 

Be pale; ] If you can forbear to fluſh your cheek with rage. 

OANSON, 
{ dnd yet enrigh's it too:] The adycib—{vo, which hurts the 
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PosrT. May be, ſhe pluck d it off, 
To ſend it me. | 
IAch. She writes ſo to you? doth ſhe? 
Posr. O, no, no, no; 'tis true. Here, take this An 
too; Gives the ring, Th 
It is a baſiliſk unto mine eye, Is 
Kills me to look on't:— Let there be no honour, 
Where there is beanty; truth, where ſemblance: Th 
love, | Du 
Where there's another man: The vows of women | 
Of no more bondage be, to where they are made, Th 
Than they are to their virtues; which is nothing ;— Of 
O, above meaſure falſe! | 
„ | Have patience, ſir, Sh 
And take your ring again; 'tis not yet won : 
It may be probable, ſhe loſt it; or, Fo 
Who knows if one of her women,” being corrupted, (V 
Hath ſtolen it from her.* , 
Posr, Very true; 4 
And ſo, I hope, he came by't: Back my ring; — * 
Render to me ſome corporal ſign about her, * 
More evident than this; for this was ſtolen. No! 
IAch. By Jupiter, I had it from her arm. [P- 
Posr. Hark you, he ſwears ; by Jupiter he ſwears. [ch 
*T'is true ;—nay, keep the ring—'tis true: I am rh 
ſure, oat 
; ſuc 
metre, might ſafely be omitted, the expreſhon being ſafſiciently 1 
forcible without it. STEEVENS, is 1 
6 —— The vows of women — ] The love vowed by women de of 
more abides with bim to whom it is vowed, than women adhere 10 g 
their virtue. JORxSON, ; 
7 —— if one of her women, | Of was ſupplicd by the editor of 8 
the ſecond folio, MALONE, 
Hall ſtolen it from ker. ] Sit Thomas Hanmer, (for ſome wa1di : 
are here deficient) has perfected the metre by readiug : fol 


Might nat have ſtolen it from ler. STEEVENS. 


_ 
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she would not loſe it: her attendants are 
All ſworn, and honourable:*— They indac'd to 
. Neal it! | 
And by a flranger?.No; he bath enjoy'd her: 
The cognizance*? of ber incontinency 
Is this, ſhe hath bought the name of whore thus 
dearly, — 
There, take thy hire; and all the fiends of hell 
Divide themſelves between you! 
Pal, Sir, be patient: 
This is not ſtrong enough to be believ'd 
Of one perſuaded well of. 


Post. Never talk on't: 
She hath been colted by him. ; 
Iacn. If yon ſeek 


For further ſatisfying, under her breaſt 
(Warthy the preſſing, )* lies a mole, right proud 


ic attendants ere | | 

All ſworn, and honourable: | It was anciently the cuſtom for the 
atteudants ou our nobility and other great perſonages (as it is now 
for the ſervants of the king] to take an oath of fidelity, on their 
entrance into office. In the houſehold book of the 5th earl of 
Northumberland (compiled A. D. 1512) it is expreſsly ordered 
p. 49 ] that + what perſon ſoever he be that commyth to my Lordes 
ſervice, that incontynent after he be intred in the chequyrroull 
[ check-roll ] that be be ſworn io the countyng-hous by a geutillman- 
uſher or yeman-ulher in the preſence of the hede officers; and on 
theire abſence before the clerke of the kechynge either by ſuch an 
oath as is in the Book of Othes, yff avy ſuch | oath ] be, or ells by 
luch au oth as thei ſhall ſeyme beſte by their diſcretion." 

Even now every ſervant of the king's, at his firſt appointment, 
is ſworn in, before a gentleman uſher, at the lord chamberlain's 
office. PeRCy. 

® The cogaizance — ] The badge; the token; the viſible proof. 

} OUNSON» 

So, in King Henry PI. Part 1: 

« As cognizance of my blood-drinking hate.” STEEVENS, 

* ( Worthy the preſſing, )] Thus the modern editions. The ald 

folio reads: 28 


( Worthy her preſſing.)— —. Jouxso. 
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Of that moſt delicate lodging: By my life, 

I kiſs'd it; and it gave me preſent hanger 

To ſeed again, though full“ You do remember 

This ſtain upon her? 1 
PosT. Ay, and it doth confirm 

Another ftain, as big as hell can hold, 

Were there no more but it. 
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Iacn. Will you hear more! 
PosT. Spare your arithmetick: never count the 
turns; : Pi 

Once, and a million! | Mus 

IAck. Fil be ſ worn. And 

Posr. No ſwearing, Did 
If you will ſwear you have not done't, you lie; Wh 
And I will kill thee, if thou doſt deny Mac 
Thou haſt made me cuckold. ; 

IAch. : I will deny nothing, | 

Posr. O, that I had her here, to tear her limb- — 


meal! 

I will go there, and do't; i'the court; before 
Her father :—V ll do ſomething—— Exit. 

Par. Quite beſides 
The government of patience !—You have won: 
Let's follow him, and pervert the preſent wrath * 
He bath againſt himſelf. 

Iacn. With all my heart. 

[ Exeunt, 


The corredion was made by Mr. Rowe. The compoſitor wa 
probably thinking of the word her in the preceding line, which be 
bad juſt compoſed, Matoxx. 


92— pervert ,the preſent wrath—)] i. e. turn his wrath to auo- 
ther courſe, MALONE, | 


To pervert, I believe, only fignifies to evert his wrath from him. 
ſelf, without any idea of turning it againſt another perſon. To 
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SCENE V. 
The ſame. Another Room in the ſame: 


Enter PosTHUMUS. 


Post. Is there no way for men to be, but women 
Muſt be half-workers?* We are baſtards all ;* 

And that moſt venerable man, which 1 

Did call my father, was I know not where 

When I was ſtamp'd ; ſome coiner with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit:* Yet my mother ſeem'd 


what other courſe it could have been diverted by the advice »f 
Philario and Iachimo, Mr. Malone has not informed us. 
STERVENS. 
© Is there no way &c, ] Milton was very probably indebted 19 
this ſpeech for one of the ſentiments which he has imparted te 
Adam, Paradiſe Loft, Book X: 
6 — O, why did God, 
„% Creator wiſe, that peopled bigheft heaven 
« With ſpirits maſculine, create at laſt 
„ This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
© Of nature, and not fill the world at once 
„% With men, as angels, without feminine, 
« Or find ſome other way to generate 
« Man lind?“ | 
See alſo Rhodomont's inveRive againſt women in the Orlando 
Furioſo.; and above all, a ſpeech which Euripides bas put into the 
mouth of Hippolytus, in the tragedy that bears bis name. 
: MALONEf 
* —— We are baflards all 5] Old copies — We are all baſtards, 
The neceſſary tranſpofition of the word—all, was Mr. Pope's. 
STERVENS, 


$ —— was I know not where 


When I was ftamp'd; ſome coiner with his tools 
Made me @ counterfeit: ] We baye again the ſame image is 
Meaſure for Meaſure : | 
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The Dian of that time: ſo doth my wife ry 
The nonpareil of this. —O vengeance, vengeance! * 
Me of my lawful pleaſure ſhe reſtrain'd, | av 
And pray'd me, oft, forbearance : did it with bo 
A pudency ſo roſy, the {weet view on't Tun 
Might well have warm'd old Saturn ;* that I thought yh 
her ; | | The 
As chaſte as unſunn'd ſnow :—— O, all the devils! = 
This yellow Iachimo, in an hour, —was't not?— "y 
Or leſs, —at firſt: Perchance he ſpoke not; but, * 
Like a full acorn'd boar, a German one,” Wh 
| / For 
© —— lt were as good h Th 
% To pardon him, that bath from nature flolen b 
« A man already made, as to remit | 
„% Their ſaucy ſweetneſs, that do coin heaven's image bed.h 
„ In lamps that are forbid,'* MALONE. latin 
s Az of my lawſul pleaſure ſhe refrain d, for tl 
And pray'd me, oft, forbearance : did it with Ur 
A pudency ſo rofy, the ſutet view on't | fill 
; Might well have warm'd old Saturn;] It certainly caries vay 1 
with it a very elegant ſenſe, to ſuppoſe the lady's denial was ſo — 
modeſt and delicate as even to inflame his deſires: But may we I 
not real it thus? \ 
: And pray'd me oft ſorbearance: Did it &c. burto 
i. e. complied with his defires in the ſweeteſt reſerve; taking die 
in the acceptation in which it is uſed by Jonfon aud Shakſpeare in | 
many other places. WHALLEY. Th 
See Vol. VI. p. 19, n. 8.— The more obvious interpretation 15 Lava 
in my opinion the true one. | " 
Admitting Mr. Whalley's notion to be juſt, the latter part of ki , 
this paſſage may be compared with one in Juvenal, Sat. IV. though ay 
the pudency will be found wanting : ou 
a —— omaia lient | — 
Ad verum, quibus incendi jam frigidus zvo , 
Laomedontiades, & Neſtoris hernia poſſit. MALONE. ih 
7 —— 4 German one,] Here, as in many other places, we 
3 in the old copy, inſtead of—oze. See Vol. XI. p. 39% | bay 
n. 6. | 0 pf 


In King Henry IV. Part II. Falſtaff aſſures Mrs, Quickly, that— 
te the German hunting in water-work is worth a thouſaud of the? 
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Cry'd, ok! and mounted: found no oppoſition 

But what he look'd for ſhould oppole, and ſhe 
could from encounter guard.“ Could I find out 
The woman's part in me! For there's no motion 
That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 

It is the woman's part: Be it lying, note it, 

The woman's ; flattering, hers ; deceiving, hers ; 
Luſt and rank thoughts, hers, hers; revenges, hers ; 
Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, ditdain, 
Nice longings, flanders, mutability, 

All faults that may be nam'd,® nay, that hell knows, 
Why, hers, in part, or all; but, rather, all: 

For eve'n to vice 

They are not conſtant, but are changing till 


bt 


bed-havgings.** In other places, where our author has ſpoken of the 
lunling of the boar, a German one muſt have been in his thoughts, 
for the boar was never, I apprebend, hunted in England. 

Mr. Pope and Dr. Warburion read—a churning on; and, what is 
fill more extraordioary, this firange ſophiſtication has found its 
vay into Dr. Johnſon's moſt valuable Dictionary, MALONE, 


lo \ —— found no oppoſition 
we But what he loot'd for ſhoutd oppoſe, and ſhe 
Should from encounter guard, | Sir T. Hanmer and Dr. War- 
dunon read: | 
1s —— found no oppoſition 
in From what he {00t'd for ſhould oppoſe, &c. 
This alteration probably eſcaped the obſervation of the late Mr. 
11 Edwards, or it would have afforded occaſion for ſome pleaſant com- 
mentary, T. C. | | | 
of Thomas Harvey his Epiſtle to Sir T. H. and Thomas Potter 
0 his Epigram on Dr. W. ſufficiendy demonſtrate how little theſe 
criticks were at home, when they preſumed on any circumſtance 
loaching the premiſes which our author hath, in this place, fſome- 
vat obſcurely figured. AMNER. 8 
— thet may be nam'd, ] Thus the ſecond folio, The firſt, 
- vith its uſual diſpoſition to bluuderiag : 


All faults that name. 
| bave met with no inflance in the Engliſh language, even tending 
0 prove that the verb—to name, ever ſiguified— % have @ naue. 
STELVENSs 
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One vice, but of a minute old, for one 

Not half ſo old as that. Vil write againſt them, 
Deteſt them, curſe them :—Yet tis greater ſkill 
In a true hate, to pray they have their will: 

The very devils cannot plague them better,” [ Fx, 


; - A * - * * | - — . . 


C 
PIT 1 3333 ͤ PRE. For 
Britain: A Room of State in Cymbeline's Palace. 0 
7 | Wi. 
Enter CYMBELINE, Queen, CLOTEN, and Lords, at We 
one doory and at another, Caius Lucius, and A. The 
tendants, | The 
IE 3 58 5 As 
Cru. Now ſay, what would Auguſtus Cæſar with WW Wit 
3 us + | | . Wit 
Luc. When Julius Cæſar ( whoſe remembrance But 
pet | 
Lives in men's eyes; and will to ears, and tongues; FI 
Be theme, and hearing ever,) was in this Britain, Of, 
And conquer'd it, Caſſibelan, thine uncle, (Tl 
* Fro 
9 —— to prey they have their will (Po 
Ile very devils cannot plague them better.] So, in Sir Thomas | 
More's Comfort againſt Tribulation: „ God could not lightly do x « } 
man more vengeance, than in this world to, grant him his own The 
fooliſh wiſhes.” STEVENS. | 
* Now ſay, what would Auguflus Ceſar with us?] So, in King 10 
ohn: ; | WOO 
i „% Now ſay, Chatillon, what would France witb us” along 
STEEVINS. Barif 
3 —— thine uncle,] Caſſibelan was great uncle to Cymbeliue, of By 


who was ſon to Tenantius, the nephew of Caſſibelan. See p. 9, U. 7. 
MALOXE. 
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famous in Cæſar's praiſes, no whit leſs 

Than in his feats deſerving it,) for him. 

And his ſucceſſion, granted Rome a tribute, 

Yearly three thouſand pounds; which by thee corg 


l. Is left untender'd. 
QUEEN. And, to kill the marvel, 
shall be ſo ever. | 
CLo. | There be many Cæſars, 


Fre ſuch another Julius. Britain is 
A world by itſelf; and we will nothing pay, 
For wearing our own noſes, 

QUEEN. That opportunity, 
Which then they bad to take from us, to reſume ' 
We have again. — Remember, fir, my liege, | 
The kings your anceſtors ; together with 
The natural bravery of our iſle; which ſtands 
As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unſcaleable, * and roaring waters; 

With ſands, that will not bear your enemies' boats, 

But ſuck them up to the top-maſt: A kind of 
. conqueſt 

Cefar made here ; bat made not have” his brag 

Of, came, and ſaw, and overcame: with ſhame 

(The firſt that ever touch'd him,) he was carried 

From off our coaſt, twice beaten; and his ſhipping, 


(Poor i ignorant baubles!*) on our terrible ſeas, 
& 

nit rocks ell, This reading is Sir T. Hanmer's. 
The old editions have: 5 

With oaks unſcaleable. JonnsoN. | 
„ The ſtrength of our land couſiſts of our ſeamen in their 
wooden forts and. caſtles; our rocks, ſhelves, and firtes, that lye 
along our coaſts; and our trayned bands. From chapter 109 of 
Bariffe's Military Diſcipline, 1639, ſeemingly from Tooke's Legend 
i Britomart. TOLLET. 

* ( Poor ignorant baubles ) ] Unacquainted with the uature of our 
Wilkrous leas. JOHNSON. go 


Vol. XIX. H 


at 
* 


ce 


8, 


ſtraight arms, none. 
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Like egg-ſhells mov'd upon their ſurges, crack'q Th 
As eaſily *gainſt our rocks: For joy whereof, 
The fam'd Caſſibelan, who was once at point 
(O, giglot fortune!®) to maſter Cæſar's ſword,” 
Made Lud's town with rejoicing fires. bright, 
And Britons ſtrut with courage. 

C10. Come, there's no more tribute to be paid: 
Our kingdom is ſtronger than it was at that time; 
and, as 1 ſaid, there is no more ſuch Cæſars: other 
of them may have crook'd noſes; but, to owe ſuch 


Cv. Son, let your mother end. 

Cro. We have yet many among us can gripe as 
hard as Caſſibelan: I do not ſay, I am one; but! 
have a hand. — Why tribute? why ſhould we pay 
tribute? If Cæſar can hide the ſun from us witha 
blanket, or put the moon in his pocket, we will pay 
him tribute for light; elſe, fir, no more tribute, pray 
you now. 

Cym. You muſt know, 

Till the injurious Romans did extort 


© 0, giglot fortune! ] O falſe and inconflant fortune! A gigle! 

was a firumpet, See Vol. VI. p. 201, n. 4; and Vol. XIV. 
p. 136, u. 2. So, in Hamlets 

Out, out, thou firumpet fortune!“ 
7 The fam'd Caſſibelan, who was once at point 

—— to maſter Ceſer's ſword, | Shakipeare has here transferred 
to Caſſibelau av adventure which bappened to his brother Nenvivs. 
« The fame biſtorie (ſays Holinſhed) alſo maketh mention of 
N ennins, brother to Caſhbelane, who in fight happened to get 
Czſai's {word faſtened in his ſhield by a blow which Czfar ſtroke 
at him, — But Neunius died within 15 Cayes after the batiel, l 
the hurt received at Czfars hand, although after he was hurt be 
flew Latienus one of the Roman tribunes. Book III. ch. x 
Nennzus, we ere told by Gelirey of Monwouth, was buried with 
great funeral pomp, and Cxfar's ſword placed in his * 
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This tribute from us, we were free: Cæſar's am- 
bition, 5 

(Which ſwell'd ſo much, that it did almoſt ſtretch 

The ſides o'the world.) againſt all colour,“ here 

Did put the yoke upon us ; which to ſhake off, 

Becomes a warhke people, whom we reckon 

Ourſelves to be. We do fay then to Cæſar, 

Our anceſtor was that Mulmutius, which 

Ordain'd our laws; ( whoſe uſe the ſword of Cæſar 

Hath too much mangled; whoſe repair, and fran« 
chile, | | 

Shall, by the power we hold, be our good deed, 

Though Rome be therefore angry ;) Mulmutius,* 

Who was the firſt of Britain, Which did put 

His brows within a golden crown, and call'd 

Himſelf a king.“ | | 


6 This tribute from us,] The unneceſſary words — from us, only 
derange the metre, and are certainly an interpolation. STEEVENS. 
1 —— againft all colour, | Without avy pretence of right. 
| Joussox. 
So, in King Henry IV. Part I: 
% For, of no right, nor colour like to right, —.“ STEEVENS. 
' Mulmutius, ] Here the old copy in contempt of metre, aud 
tegardleſs of the preceding words — 
10 ... Mulmutius, which 
„ Ordain'd our laws;) “ 
molt abſurdly adds : 
— made our lau, 
I bave not ſcrupled to drop theſe words; nor can ſuppoſe our rea- 
ders will diſcover that the omiſſion of them has created the ſmalleſt 
chaſm in our author's ſenſe or meaſure, The length of the paren- 
thetical words (which were not then conſidered as ſuch, or encloſed, 
% at preſent, in a parentheſis,) was the ſource of this interpolation, 
Read the paſſage without them, and ihe whole is clear: — Mulmutius, 
which ordained our laws; Mulmutius, who was the firfl of Britain, 
ke, STEevens, 
22 Mulmutius, 
Wio was the firfl of Britain, which did put 
His brows within @ golden crown, and call'd 
Hinſelf ling.] The title of the fiſt chapter of Holinſhed's 


H a 
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Luc. I am ſorry, Cymbeline, 
That 1 am to pronounce Auguſtus Cæſar 
( Czxfar, that hath more kings his ſervants, than 
Thyſelf domeſtick officers,) thine enemy: 


Receive it from me, then : — War, and confufion, 


In Czſar's name pronounce I 'gainſt thee : look 
For fury not to be reliſted : — Thus defy'd, 
I thank thee for myſelf. 

Crm. Thou art welcome, Caius; 
Thy Cæſar knighted me; my youth I ſpent 
Much under him; of him 1 gather'd honour; 


third book of the Hiflory of England is — © Of Mulmucius, the 
firlt king of Britaine who was crowned with @ golden crown, his 
lawes, his ſoundations, Ke. AY 

© Mulmucius, — the ſonpe of Cloten, got the upper hand of the 
ether dukes or rulers; and after his father's deceaſe began his 
reigne over the whole monarchic of Britaine in the yeare of the 
world 3529. — He made manie good lawes, which were long after 
uſed, called Mulmucius lawes, turned out of the Britiſh ſpeech iuto 
Latin by Gildas Prifcus, and long time after tranſlated out of 
Latina into Engliſh by Alfred king of England, and mingicd in bis 
Katutes. After be bad eftabliſhed his land, — be ordeined him, by 
the advice of his lords, a crowne of golde, and cauſed biwſelf 
with great folemnity to be crowned; — and becauſe he was the firſt 
that bare a crowne here in Britaine, after the opinion of ſome 
writers, he is named the firſt king of Britaine, and all. the other 
before-rehearſed are named rulers, dukes, or goveruours. 

„Among other of his ordinances, he appointed weights and 
meaſures, with the which men ſhould buy and fell. And further 
he cauſed fore and Rtreight orders for the puniſhment of theft.“ 
Holinſhed, ubi ſupra, MALONE. 

2 Thou art welcome, Caius. | 

1% Caſen, knighted me ; my youth I ſpent 
Muck under him ; |] Some few hints for this part of the play 
are taken from Holiolhed : . 

% Kymbeline, ſays he, (28 ſome write,) was brought up at Rome, 
and there was made knight by Auguſtus Czfar, uuder whom he 
ſerved in ihe wars, aud was ia ſuch tavour with him, that he was 
at liberty to pay bis tribute or not. 

« —— Yet we find in the Roman wiiters, that after Julius 
Czfar's death, when Auguſtus had taken upon him the rule of the 
empire, the Bons reluſcd to pay that wibute,” 


— 


us 
LC 
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Which he, to ſeek of me again, perforce, 
Behoves' me keep at utterance; ? 1 am perfect,“ 
That the Pannonians and Dalmatians, for 

Their liberties, are now in arms:* a precedent 


Which, not to read, would ſhow the Britons cold: 


So Czfar ſhall not find them. 
Luc. | Let proof ſpeak. 
Cro. His majeſly bids you welcome. Make 
paſtime with ns a day, or two, or longer: If you 
ſeek us afterwards in other terms, you ſhall find us 


ky 


« —Þ But whether the controverſy, which appeared to fall 
forth betwixt the Britons and Auguſtus, was occalioned by Kym- 
beline, I have not a vouch, ” 


* . 


© —— Kymbeline reigned thirty-five years, leaving nebiad bim 
tuo ſons, Guiderius and Arviragus.'” SrRZV IXS. 


 —— keep at utteradce;z] means to keep at the extremity of 
defiavce, Combat d oulrence is a deſperate fight, that muſt conclude 
with the life of one of the combatants. So, in The Hiflory of 
Hen Knight of the Swanne, bl. I. no date: * — — Here it my 
gage to ſuſtaine' it to the utteraunce, and befight it to the death,” 
| | ; STAEVYENS, 
So, in Macbeth: | 
„Rather than ſo, come, fate, into the lift, 
„And champion me to the utterance.” 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida + | 
| © —— will you, the knights 
i Shall to the edge of all extremity 
„% Purſue each other, Kc, 
Again, ibi lem: 
„So be it, either e the utlermofſt, 
% Or elfe.a breath.” ' . 
See Vol. XI. p. 136, n. 8. MALONE. 
I am ferfef,] I am well informed. So, in Macbeth: 
© —— in your ftate of honour I em per ſidl. JOHNSON, 
See Vol. XI. p. 202. n. 2. STEEVENS. 
* —— the Pannonians and Dalmatians, for 
Their liberties, are now in arms: | The inſurre&ion of the Pan- 
zonians and Dalmatians for the purpoſe of throwing off the Roman 
yoke, happened not in the reign of Cymbeline, but in that of 
bis father, Tenantius. MALONE. | EY Wt. 


H 5 
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in our ſalt-water girdle: if you beat us out of it 
it is yours; if you fall in the adventure, 'our crow 
ſhall ſare the better for you; and there's an end, 
Loc. So, ir. 
Cym. I know your maſter's pleaſure, and he mine; 
All the remain is, welcome, [Exeunt, 


S G E N E II. 


Another Room in the ſame. 
Enter Pis Axio. 


Pris. How! of adultery? Wherefore write you not 
What monſter's her accuſer?* — Leonatus ! 
O, maſter! what a ſtrange infection 
Is fallen into thy ear? What falle Italian 
(As poiſonous tongu'd, as handed, ”) hath prevaild 
On thy too ready hearing? — Dilloyal ? No: 
She's puniſh'd for her truth; and undergoes, 
More goddeſs-like than wife-like, ſach aſſaults 
As would take in ſome virtue. — O, my maſter! 


" © What monſter's her accuſer? ] The old copy has — What non 
her accuſe? The cotredion was ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens. The 
order of the words, as well as the Gugle perſon named by Piſauio, 
fully ſupport the emendation., Mhat non fers her accuſe, for Whit 
monflers accuſe her, could never have been written by Sbakſpeare in 
a ſoliloquy like the preſent, Mr. Pope aud the three ſubſequent 
editors read — What monflers have accus'd ler? MALONE, 
71 —— What ſalſe Ilalian | ; 

(4s poiſonous tongu'd, as handed,)] About Shakſpeare's time 
the pradice of poiſoning was very common in ltaly, and the ſub 
piciou of Italian poiſons yet more common. JOHNSON, 


e take in ſome virtee.] To take in a town, is to conquer it 
Jounzox. 
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Thy mind to her is now as low,“ as were 

Thy fortunes. — How! that I ſhould murder her? 

Upon the love, and truth, and vows, which I 

Have made to thy command? l, her ?—her blood? 

If it be ſo to do good lervice, never 

Let me be counted ſerviceable. How look I, 3 
That 1 ſhould ſeem to lack humanity, 

go much as this fact comes to? Do't: The letter 

| [ Reading. 

That I have ſent her, by her own command 
Shall give thee opportunity :* — O damn'd paper! 
Black as the ink that's on thee ! Senſeleſs bauble, 
Art thou a feodary for this act, and look'ſt 


So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

« —— cut the ITonian ſeas, 

„ And tate in Toryne —. 
See alſo Vol. XVII. p. 228, u. 9. STrevens. 

9 Thy mind io her ts now as low, | That is, thy mind compared te 
hers is now as low, as thy condition was, compared to hers. Our 
author ſhould rather have written — thy mind to ien; but the 
text, I believe, is as he gave it. MALONE. | 

— Do't: — The letter 

That I have ſent her, by her own command, 

Shall give thee opportunity: ] Here we have another proof of 
what I have obſerved in The Difſertation at the end of King 
Henry VI. tbat our poet from negligence ſometimes makes words 
change their form under the eye of the ſpeaker; who iu diiferent 
parts of the ſame play recites them differently, though he hat a 
paper or letter in his hand, and aQually reads from it. A former 
inftance of this kind has occurred in All's well that ends well, See 
Vol. V. p. 304, n. . | 

The words here read by Piſanio from his mafter's letter, ( which 
is afterwards given at length, and in proſe,) ate not found there, 
though the ſubſtance of ruem is contained in it. This is one of 
many proofs that Shakſpeare had no view to the publication of 
his pieces. There was little danger that ſuch an inaccuracy ſhould be 
detected by the ear of the ſpefator, though it could hardly eſcape 
an attentive reader, MALONE. 

3 drt thou a feodary for this al, ] A ſeodan is one who holds 
his eſtate under tue tenure ef ſuit and (ervice to a ſuperior lord, 

HANMER. 
H 4 
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So yirgin-like without? Lo, here ſhe comes. 


Enter IMOGEN. 


1 am ignorant in what I am commanded, + 
IMo. How now, Piſanio? 
Pis. Madam, here is a letter from my lord. 
Io, Who? thy lord? that is my lord? Leonatus? 


4 
| How A lever could be confidered as a feudal vaſſal, according 
| Hanmer's interpretation, I am at a loſs to know. Fcodary mea, 


ere, a Confederate, or orcomplice. So, Leontes lays of Hermione, 


in The Winter's Tale: * * 
5 „% More, ſhe's a traitor, and Camilo is 

« A federary with her. | 
I alſo think that the word feodary has the ame hignifeation | i 
Meaſure for Meaſure, though the other commentators do vot, aud 
Davy Were aſſigued wy reaſons for belag of that Opinion, | 
NI. Mason. 


Art. thou a feodary 5 this add,] Art thou too conbined, art thou ; 


a bon fedtrate, in this 28 — A feodary did not fignify a feudal vaſſal, 
as Sir Thomas Hanmer and the ſubſequent editors have fuppoſed; 
. Sore if the word had borne that fagnification, it certainly could 


ot bear it here but was an officer appointed by the Count of . 


Wards, by virtue of the Statute 32 Henry VIII. c. 46, to be %. 


ſent with, and aſſiſtant to the Eſcheators in every county at the 


finding; of offices, and io give in evidence for the king. His duty 
| was to furvey the lands of the ward after office found, i. e. zfter 
an inquiſition had been made to the king's uſe, | and to return 
the true value thereof to the court, kc. 
mandiſque feudis (ſays Spelman) ad regem pertinentibus, & 2d 
tenuras pro rege manifeftandas tuendaſque, operam navat; Eſcaetori 
ideo adjundus, omnibuſque nervis regiam promovens utilitatew.” 
He was therefore, we fee, the Eſcheator's aſſociate, and bence Shak- 
ſpeare, with bis uſual licence, uſes the word for a confederate 
or aflociate in general. The feudal vaſſal was not called a ſcodary, 
but a feodalary or feudatary. In Latin, however, feudatarius (ignited 
both. MALONE. . 

4 IT am ignorant in what I am commanded. ] i. e. I am unpradiſed 
in the arts of murder STEEVENS, 

* So, in King Henry IF. Part. I: 


* + Q, 1 am ignotance-itfelf in this,” MALONE. 


« In cognoſcendis ri- 
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O, learn'd indeed were that aſtronomer, 

That knew the ſtars, as I his charaQers ; 

He'd lay the future open. Von good gods, 

Let what is here contain'd reliſh of love, - 

Of my lord's health, of his content, —yet not, 
That we two are aſunder, let that grieve him, 
(Some griefs are med'cinable;) that is one of them, 
For it doth phyfick love; *— of his content, 

All but in that Good wax, thy leave:—Bleſt be, 
Yon bees, that make theſe locks of counſel! Lovers, 
And men in dangerous bonds, pray not alike; 
Though ſorfeiters you caſt in priſon, yet 

You claſp young Cupid's tables.” — Good news, 
| gods! | | Reads. 


— let that grieve im,] I ſhould wiſh to read: 
Of my lord's health, of his content, —yet no; 
That we two are aſunder, let that grieve him! TYRWHITT, 
Tyrwhitt wiſhes to amend this paſſage by reading no, inſtead of 
ut, inthe firft line; but it is right as it Rands, and there is nothing 
vanting to make it clear, but placing a ftop longer than a comma, 
after the word aſunder. The ſenſe is this: —** Let the letter bring 
me tidiogs of my lord's health, and of his content; vor of his 
coutent that we are aſunder—let that circumftance grieve him; but 
of his content in every ſhape but that. M. MASON, | 
The text is ſurely right. Let what is here contained reliſh of 
ay buſband's content, in every thing except our being ſeparate from 
tack other. Let that one circumftance afflict him! MALONE. 7 
| For it doth phyſick love; ] That is, grief for abſence keeps love 
lo health and vigour, Jonnson. 
o, in The Winter's Tale; © It is a gallant child; one that, 
indeed, phyſics the ſubjet, makes old hearts freſh.” STIZVIMs. 
— Bleſt be, 

You bees, that make theſe locks of cotnſel! Lovers, 

And men in dangerous bonds, pray not alile; b. 

Tiough forfeiters you caft in priſon, yet = : 

You claſp young Cupid's tables.] The meaning of this, which 
hd been obſcured by printing forſeitures for forfeiters, is no more 
han that the bees are not blefled by the man who forfciting a bond is 
{ent to priſon, as they are by the lover for whom they perform the 
more pleaſing office of ſealing letters, STEAVIANS, 


* 
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Juſtice. and your father's wrath, ſhould he tale u. 
in his dominion, could not be ſo cruel to me, as you, () 
the deareſt of creatures, would not even renew me with 
your eyes.” Take notice, that I am in Cambria, 1 
Milferd-Haven: What your own love will, out | 
this, adviſe you, follow. So, he wiſhes you all hap. 
pineſs, that remains loyal to his vow,” and your, in- 
creaſing in love,“ 


LEONATUS PosTtHuuns, 


O, for a horſe with wings !— Hearſt thou. Piſanio? 
He is at Milford- Haven: Read, and tell me 
How far tis thither, If one of mean affairs 


7 Juſtice, &c.] Old copy — Jufftice, and your father's wrath, ke, 
could not be ſo cruel to me as you, O the deareft of crealures, world Wh 
even renew me with your eyes. This paſlage, which is probably 
erroneous, is nonſenſe, unleſs we ſuppoſe that the word as has the 


force of but, «+ Your father's wrath could not be fo cruel to me, 1 
but you could renew me with your eyes. M. MASON, the b. 
I know not what idea this paſſage preſented to the late editonz the p 
who have paſſed it ia ſilence. As it ftands in the old copy, it ap- any tl 
Pears to me unintelligible, The word not was, I think, omitted 80, 
at the preſs, after Wend. By its inſertion a clear ſenſe is given: 
Juſtice and the anger of your father, ſhould 1 be diſcovered bere, 3_ 
could not be fo cruel to*me, but that you, O thou deareſt of crea- poll 


tures, would be able to renovate my ſpirits by giving me the haps 

pinels of ſceing you. Mr, Pope obtained the ſame ſenſe by a leſs 
Juſtifiable method; by ſubſtituting but ioſtead of as z and the three gie 
ſubſequent editors adopted that reading. Matoxx. 


Mr. Malone reads—** would not,” and I have followed him. 


* .—— that remains loyal to his vow, &e, ] This ſubſcription 4 _ 
to the ſecond letter of Poſthumus, affords ample countenance d | 
Mr, M. Maſon's conjefture concerning the conclukon of a (former retur 
one. See p. 46, u. 5. STERVENS, mad 

9 —— 4d your, increafing &c,) We ſhould, I thiok, read la 
thus :—axd your increaſing in love, Leonatus Poſthumus,--t? wake reſto 
it plain, that yorr is to be joined in confiruftion with Leonatis, and : 
not with increaſing; and that the latter is @ participle preſent, aud trive 


not a noun, TYRWHITT. 
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May plod it in a week, why may not! 

Glide thither in a day? — Then, true Piſanio, 

(Who long' ſt, like me, to ſee thy lord; who long' ſt.— 
0, let me bate,. - but not like me: — yet long' fl.— 
But in a fainter kind: 0, not like me; 

For mine's beyond beyond, *) ſay, and ſpeak thick,® 
(Love's counſellor ſhould fill the bores of hearing, 
To the ſmothering of the ſenſe,) how far it is 

To this ſame bleſſed Milford: And, by the way, 
Tell me how Wales was made ſo happy, as 

To inherit ſuch a haven : Bat, firſt of all, 

How we may ſteal from hence; and, for the gap 
That we ſhall make in time, from our hence-going, © 
And our return,“ to excuſe :—but firſt, how get 


ae hence: 
baby Why ſhould excuſe be born or e'er begot?* 
2s the | 


0 me, For mine s beyond beyond, ] The comma, hitherto placed after 


the firſt beyond, is improper, The ſecond is uſed as a ſubſtantive ; and 
the plain ſeuſe is, that her longing is further than beyond ; beyond 
any thing that deſire can be ſaid to be beyond. RaTSON. 
So, in King Lear: 
% Beyond all manner of ſo much I love you,” SrTrevrxs. 
— ſpeak thick, ] i. e. croud one word ou another, as faſt gy 
pollble, So, in King Henry IV. Part II: ; 
„% And ſpeaking thick, which nature made his blemilh, 
„ Became the accents of the valiaut.“ 


itors} 
It ap- 
ditted 
ven: 
here, 
crea- 
| haps 
| lefs 


three 
See Vol, XIII. p. 71, n. . Again, in Macbeth: 
we as thick as tale 
„Can poſt with polt——.." 
11 See Vol, XI. p. 36, n. 9. STEEVENS. 
7 —— from our hence-going, 


And our return, ] i. e. in conſequence of our going hence and 
turning back. All the modern editors, adopting an alteration 
made by Mr, Pope, — Till our return. 


rmer 


id 
= la ſupport of the reading of the old copy, which has been here 
and reſtored, fee Vol. XVII. p. 278, n. e. MALONE, 

aud Why ſhould excuſe be born or cer begot? } Why ſhould I con- 


tive an excuſe, beſore the ad is done, for which excuſe will be 
ueceſſary ? MALONE, py | 
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We'll talk of that hereafter. Pr'ythee, ſpeak, h 
How many ſcore of miles may we well ride 
Twixt hour and hour? 
1 One ſcore, twixt ſun and ſun, 
 Madam,'s enongh for you ; and too much too, 
IMo. Why, one that rode to his execution, man, 
Could never go ſo flow; I have heard of riding 
wagers,” 
Where horſes have been nimbler than the ſands 
That run i'the clock's behalf:* —— But this is 
foolery : — 
Go, bid my woman feign a ſickneſs ; : ſay 
She'll home to her father: and provide me, pre- 
ſently, 
A riding ſuit; no coſtlier than would fit 
A franklin's houſewife.” 
ors » - © Madam, you're beſt conlidard 
IMo. I ſee before me, man, nor here, nor here, 
Nor what enſnes; but have a fog in 2 
That I cannot look through.“ Away, I priychee; 


108 


riding o gers, ] 
wee of 7 MALONE, 


Tat run ite clock's behalf: ] This fantaſtical expreſſion 
| means no more thay ſand in an bour-glaſs, uſed to meaſure tine, 
WARBURTOY, 


Of wagers to be determined by the 


7 A franklin's houſewife.) 
with a ſmall eflate, neither es nor vaſſal. 


zee Vol. XII. p. 232, n. 7. STERVENS. 


* Madam, you re bef conſider, ] That is, ** you '4 beſt 2 © 
ASON 


MALONL. 


ranklin is literally a freeholder, 
Jonxsox. 


30 afterwards, in (c. vi: „ were beſt not call.“ 


9 I ſee before me, man, nor here, nor here, 
Nor what enſues ; but have @ fog in them, 


| That I cannot look through.) The lady ſays: “ I can. ſee nei- 


ther one way nor other, before me nor behind me, but all the ways 
There are objeQiops 


are coyered with an impenetrable fog." 
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ho as I bid thee: There's no more to ſay ; | 
lcceſſible is none but Milford way. Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 
Wales, A mountainous Country, with a Cav. 
Enter BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, and ARVIRAGUS, 


Bri. A goodly day not to keep houſe, with ſuch 
Whoſe roof's as low as ours! Stoop, boys: * This 
gate 


aſuperable to all that I cam propoſe, and ſince reaſon can give m6 
zo counſel, I will reſolve at once to follow my inclivation, 

| Jonxsox. 
; When Imogen ſpeaks theſe words, ſhe is ſuppoſed to have ber 


8 
11 ice turned towards Milford; and when ſhe pronounces the words, 
ere, wr lere, nor lere, ſhe points to the right aud to the left. This 
being premiſed, the ſenſe is evidently this: — *+ I ſee cleatly the 
. my before me; but that to the right, that to the left, and that 
ce; tehind me, are all cover'd with a fog that I cannot penetrate. 
There is no more therefore to be ſaid, fince there is no way acceſ- 
. ible but that to Milford. — The paffage, however, ſhould be 
pointed thus : 
„% I ſee before we, man;z—nor here, gor here, 
hog « Nor what enſues, but have a fog in them 
ae. « That I cannot look through. 3 
TOY, Mat enſues means what follows; and Shakſpeare uſes it here, ſome- 
lar, what liceatioully, to expreſs what is behind. M. Mason. ; i 
Dt. Johnſon's paraphraſe is not, I tbink, perfeAly corre. 1 
believe [Imogen means to ſay, I fee neither on this fide, nor on 
: lat, nor behind me; but find a fog in each of thoſe quarters that 
5 by eye cannot pierce. The way to Milford is alone clear and 
son. open: Let us therefore iuſtantly ſet forward: 
% Accefſible is none but Milford way.“ 
By © what enſues, * which Dr, Jobnſon explains perhaps rightly, 
by the words— behind me, Imogen means, what will be the cenſe- 
nei- quence of the ſtep I am geing to take, MALONE. 
ways '—— Stoop, boys : ] The old copy reads — Slzep, boys: — from 


vhence Sir TI. Haumer copjeQured that the post wrote — Sieb, 
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Inſtructs yon how to adore the heavens ; and bows 
ou 

To morning's holy office: The gates of monarch 
Are arch'd fo high, that giants may jet? through 
And keep their impious turbands on,“ withont 
Good morrow to the ſun.— Hail, thou ſair heaven liche 
We houſe i'the rock, yet ule thee not ſo hardly = 
As prouder hvers do. 


Gur. Hail, heaven ! * 
Av. Hail, heaven! 5 
BrL, Now, for our mountain ſport: Up to 50 7%. 
hill hes to 
ui, 
i 
Your legs are young; I'll tread theſe flats, Con- — 
nder, | | Inantis 
When you above perceive me like a crow, 
That it is place, which leſſens, and ſets off. 
And you may then revolve what tales J have told 
you, bower 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war: "M 
1 his ſervice is not ſervice, ſo being done, wr 
nf 3 _ 3 prets— 
But being ſo allow'd: To apprehend thus, 6 
5 necefſa 
| which 
boys—as that word affords an appoſite introduction to what follows, edly u 
Mr. Rowe reads See, boys, — which (as ufual) had beea hilently The 
copied. STEEVENS, | the co 
Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote—Sweet boys; which is more likely to ug 
have been confounded by the ear with ** Sleep, boys, tan what bat iu 
Sir I. Hanmer bas ſubſlituted. MaLont. . 
9 ne jet — ] i. e. ſtrut, walk proudly, So, in Tue x 
Night: * —— how he jets under his advanced plumes.“ ed 
STESVI KS, 1 
* —— their impious turbands on,] The idea of a giant was, zwonß A 
the readers of romances, who were almoſt all the readers of ible 1 
times, always confounded with that of a Saracen, JOHNSON. is 
3 This ſervice is not ſervice, &c.] In war it is not ſufficient 10 baudle 
do duty well; the. advantage riſcs not from the ad, but the 4. — 
ccptance of the ad. JOAxSON. | PR Thi 
As this ſeems to be intended by Bellatius as a general maxim, 50 cenſu; 
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Draws us a profit ſrom all things we ſee: 
ind often, to our comfort, ſhall we find 


arch the ſharded beetle“ in a ſafer bold | 
gh ban is the full-wing'd eagle. O, this liſe 
t b nobler, than attending for a check; 
ven kicher, than doing nothing for a babe; 

/ 


nerely confined to ſervices in war, I have no doubt but we ſhould 


That ſervice is not ſervice, xe. M. MASON. 


' This ſervice means, any particular ſervice. The obſervation re- 
les to the court, as well as to war. MALONE., ; 


i The ſharded beetle — ] i. e. the beetle whoſe wings are encloſed 
within two dry 4½ s or ſhards. So, in Gower, De Confeſſune 
Inontis, Lib. V. fol. 103, b: 

„ That with his ſwerd, and with his ſpere, 
« He might not the ſerpent dere; 
„ He was ſo ſherded all aboute, 
« It held all edge toole withoute.“ 
Gower is here ſpeaking of the dragon ſubdued by Jaſon. 
| STEEVENS. 


See Vol. XI. p. 148, n. 9. Cole, in his Latio Did. 1679, 
hay—** A ſhard or cruſt —Crufta ;” which iv the Latin part he iutet- 
prets—+* A cruſt or ſhell, a rough caſing; ſhards.” * The caſes 
[ſys Goldſmith ) which beetles have to their wings, are the wore 
neceſary, as they often live under the ſurface of the earth, in holes, 
which they dig out by their own induftry,” Theſe are undoubt- 
edly the ſafe holds to which Shakſpeare alludes. MALONE, 


The epithet full-wing'd applied to the eagle, ſufficieutly marks 
the contra of the poet's imagery ; for whilſt the bird can foar to- 
wards the ſun beyond the reach of the human eve, the inſed can 
but juſt riſe above the ſurface of the earth, aud that at the cloſe of 
Gy, HENLEY. 

3 al lending for à check; ] Cleck may mean, in this place, 
a reproof; but I rather think it fignities command, controul, Thus 
in Troilus and Creſida, the reſtridious of Ariſtotle are called 
Ariſtotle's checks. STERVENS. 

* —— than doing nothing for @ babe; [Dr. Warburton reads — 
leudle,] i. e. vain titles of honour gained by an idle attendance at 
cout. But the Oxford editor reads—for a bribe. WARBURTON, 

The Oxſord editor knew the reaſon of this alteration, though bis 
cenſurer kuew it not. | | 
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Pronder, than ruſiling in unpaid- for filk + 
Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine, 


Of babe ſome correftor made bauble; and Sir Thomas Hanmy 
thought himſelf equally authoriſed to make bribe. I think 9e 
can hardly be right. It ſhould be remembered, boweyer, that 
bauble was anciently ſpelt bable; ſo that Dr. Warburton in reality 
has added but one letter. A bauble was part of the infiguia of 
. fool. So, in All's well thet ends well, AA IV. ſc. v. the Clown 

yi; 
| « I would give his wife my bauble, fir.” ; 
Tt was a kind of truncheon, ( ſays Sir ſohn Hawkins, ) with a bead 
carved on it. To this Belarius may allude, and mean that honours 
able 'poverty is more precious than @ finecure at court, of which the 
Lodge is @ truncheon or a wand, So, in Middleton's Game at Cheſs, 

623: 

©« Art thou ſo cruel for an honour's Dae?“ | 

As, however, it was once the cuſtom in England for favourites 
at court to beg the wardſhip of infants who were born to great 
Tiches, our author may allude. to it on this occaſion. Frequeut 
complaints were made that nothing was done towards the educauon 
of theſe negleded orphans. STEEVENS. 


I have always ſuſpeRed that the right reading of this paſſage it 
what I had not in a former edition the confidence to propoſe: 
Ricker than doing nothing for a brabe ;——. | 
Brabium is a badge of honour, or the enſign of an honour, or 20) 
thing worn as a mark of diguity. The word was ftrange to tbe 
editors, as it will be to the reader; they therefore changed it to 
habe; and 1 am forced to propoſe it without the ſupport of any 
zuthority. Brabium is a word found in Holyoak's Diftionary, who 
terms it a reward. Cooper, in his Theſaurus, dehioes it to be 2 
prize, or reward for any game. Jonxsox. 


A babe and baby are ſynonymous. A baby being a puppet ot 
play-thing for children, perhaps, if there be no corruption, a abs 
here means a puppet :—but L thiak with Dr. Johnſon that the tex 
is corrupt, For babe Mr. Rowe ſubſtituted beuble. 

Doing nothing in this paſſage means, I think, being buf in pelly 
and unimportant employments : in the ſame ſenſe as when we lay, 
melius eſt ottoſum elle quam nihil agere. | 

The following lines in Drayton's Owle, 4to. 1604, may add, 
Rowever, ſome ſupport to Rowe's emendation, bable or bauble: 

© Which with much ſorrow brought into my mind 

© Their wretched ſoules, ſo ignorantly blinde, 

© When even the greateft things, in the world unſtable, 
© Clyme but to fall, and damned for 6 able.“ Maron. 
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Yet keeps his book uncroſs'd : ; no life to ours.” 


Gui, Out of your proof you ſpeak: we, Poor 
unfledg d. 
Have never wing' d from view o'the neſt; nor know 
not 
What air's from home. Haply, this life is beſt, 
If quiet life be beſt; ſweeter to you, 
That have a ſharper known ; well ke Same; 
With your ſtiff age: but, unto us, it is 
A cell of ignorance; travelling abed; 
A priſon fora debtor, that not dares 
To ſtride a limit. h | 
ABV. What ſhould we ſpeak of,? . 
When we are old as you ? when we Jhall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December, how, 
In this our pinching AVE. {hall we diſcourſe 
The freezing hours away? We have ſeen nothing: 
We are beaſtly; ſubtle as the fox, for prey; 
Like warlike as the wolf, for what we eat: 
Our valour is, to chace what flies; our cage 
We make a quire, as doth the priſon” d bird, 
And ſing our * freely. 


v Yet keeps his book uncrols'd : So, in Skialttheia, a colledioa 
df Epigrams, &c. 1598 : 

et flands he in the debet book uncroft." STEEVENS. 

! —— 20 life to ours. ] i. e. compared with ours. $0, p. 103; 

« Thy 'mind to her is now as low,” Kc. STEEVENS, 

' To firide a limit. J To overpaſs his bound. JoHns0N. 

la the preceding line the old copy reads—A. priſon, or a debiory 
ke, The correQion was made by Mr. Pope. MALORNE. 


* What ſhould we ſpeak of, ] This dread of an old age, unfup- 
plied with matter for diſcourſe and meditation, is 'a ſentiment 
natural and noble. No flate can be more deftitute than that of 
him, who, when the delights of dene forſake him, has no pleaſutes 


of the mind. JOHNSON, 


You, XIX. | L 
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Bex. How you ſpeak!? Poll 
Did you but know the city's uſuries, Thi 
And felt them knowingly : the art o'the court, Wh 
As hard to leave, as keep; whole top to climb Mort 
Is certain falling, or ſo ſlippery, that | The 


The fear's as bad as falling: the toil of the war, 

A pain that only ſeems to ſeek out danger 

Fthe name of ſame, and hononr; which dies i'the 
ſearch ; 

And hath as oft a flanderous epitaph, 

As record of fair act; nay, many times, 

Doth ill deſerve by doing well; what's worſe, 

Muſt court'ſy at the cenſure :=O, boys, this ſtory 

The world may read in me: My body's mark'd 

With Roman {words ; and my report was once 

Firſt with the beſt of note: Cymbeline lov'd me; 

And when a ſoldier was the theme, my name 

Was not far off: Then was I as a tree, 

Whoſe boughs did bend with fruit: but, in one night, 

A ſtorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 


Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, viola 
And leſt me bare to weather.“ t #9. 

Gol. Uncertain favour! 

BL. My fault being nothing (as I have told you 

oft) | 

But that two villains, whoſe falſe oaths prevail'd s 
Before my perfect honour, {wore to Cymbeline, 
I was confederate with the Romans : fo, whic 

* How you ſpiak! ] Otway ſeems to have taken many hints for op 
the converſation that paſſes between Acalto and his ſons, from de ated 
ſcene before us. STEEVENS., the 1 


And lejt ne bare to weather, ] So, in Timon of Athens: 
«+ That numberieſs upon me fluck, as leaves 
Do on the oak, have with one winter's bruſh, 
4% Falten from their boughs, and left me, open, bare; 
% For cor florm that blows,” STELYENS, 
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} : | 
Follow'd my baniſhment; and, this twenty years, 
This rock, and theſe demeſnes, have been my world: 
Where I have liv'd at honeſt freedom; pay d 
More pions debts to heaven, than in all 
The fore-end of my time, — But, up the moun- 
__ tains; 12 
This is not hunters' language: — He, that ſtrikes 
The veniſon firſt, ſhall be the lord o'the feaſt ; 
To him the other two ſhall miniſter ; 
and we will fear no poiſon, which attends 
In place of greater ſtate.“ I'll meet you in the 
valleys, [ Exeunt Gol. and Akv. 
How bard it is, to hide the ſparks of nature! 
Theſe boys know little, they are ſons to the king; 
Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. 
They think, they are mine: and, though train'd up 
thus meanly | 
I the. cave, wherein they bow, their thoughts do hit 


And we will fear no poiſon, which attends | 

In place of greater Hate. The comparative — greater, which 
violates the meaſure, is ſurcly an abfurd interpolation ; the len- 
ud cave in which the princes are meanly educated, being a place 
of no ſlate at l. STEEvVENs. 
© ———— nulla aconita bibuntur 
« Fidilibus tunc itla time, cum pocula ſumes 
« Gemmata, & lato Setinum ardebit in auro.”" Juv. 
MALOME, 


* —— though train'd up this meanly 
Pike cave, wherein they bow, ] The old editions read: 

I the cave, whereon the bowe ; 
which, though very corrupt, will dire& us to the true reading, . [as 
it ſtands in the text. ]—In this very cave, which is ſo low that they 
mult bow or bend in entering it, yet are their thoughts ſo ex- 
alted, Kc. This is the avtithefis. Belatius had ſpoken before of 
the lowneſs of this cave: | 
i A goodly day! not to keep honſe, with ſuch 
„% Whoſe roof's as low as ours! Stoop, boys: This gafe 
% Inſtruds you how to adore the heavens; and bows you 
*% To morning's holy offce.” WARBURTON, 
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The roofs of palaces; and nature prompts them, 

In ſimple and low things, to prince it, much 

Beyond the trick of others. This Polydore,'— 

The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, whom 

The king his father call'd Guiderius, —Jove! 

When on my three-foot ſtool 1 fit, and tell 

The warlike feats I have done, his ſpirits fly out 

Into my ſtory: fay,—T hus mine enemy fell; 

Ana thus I ſet my foot on his neck; even then 

The princely blood flows in his cheek, he ſweats, 

Strains his young nerves, and puts himſelf in pol- 
ture | 


That acts my words. The younger brother, Cadwal,” 


& —— This Polydore,] The old copy of the play (except here, 
where,it may be only a blunder of the printer,) calls the eldeſt ſon 
of Cymbeline, Polidore,] as often as the name occurs; and yet 
there are ſome who may aſk whether it is not wore likely that the 
printer ſhould have blundered in the other places, than that he ſhould 
have hit upon ſuch an uacommon name as Paladour in this fiiſt in- 
ſtance. Paladour was the ancient name for Shaftſhury, So, in 4 
Meeling Dialogue-wiſe between Nature, the Phenix, and the Turile- 
dove, by R. Chefter, 1601: 

„ This noble king builded fair Caerguent, 
© Now cleped Wincheſter of worthie fame; 
« And at mount Paledour he built his tent, 
„% That after-ages Shaſtſburie hath to name.” STEEVENS. 

I believe, however, Polydore is the true reading, In the pages 
of Holinſhed which coataiu an account of Cymbeline, Polydore 
li. e. Polydore Virgil] is often quoted in the margin; and this 
probably ſuggeſted the name to Shakſpeare. MALONE, 


Otway (fee p. 114, n. 2,) was evidently of the fame opivion, 
as he bas ſo denominated one of the ſons of Acaſto in The Olen. 
The trauſlations however, of both Homer and Virgil, would 
have afforded Shakſpeare the name of Polydore, STEEVENS. 
7 The younger brother, Cadwal,] This name is found in an ave 
cient poem, entitled King Arthur, which is printed in the ſawe 
colledion with the Meeting Dialogue-wiſe, &c. quoted in the pies 


ceding note: 
© —— Augiſell, king of ſtout Albania, 


% And Caduall, king of Vinedocia . 
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(Once, Arvirägus.) in as like a figure, | 
strikes life into my ſpeech, and ſhows much more 
His own conceiving. Hark! the game is rous'd Jn 
0 Cymbeline ! heaven, and my conſcience, knows, 
Thou didſt unjuſtly baniſh me: whereon, 

At three, and two years old, I ſtole theſe babes; 
Thinking to bar thee of ſucceſſion, as 

Thou refit me of my lands. Enriphile, 

Thou waſt their nurſe; they took thee for their 
mother, 7 | 

And every day do honour to her grave: ? 

Myſelf, Belarius, that am Morgan call'd, 

They take for natural father. The game is up. 
Exit. 


la this colledtion one of our author's own poems was originally 
printed, MALONE, 


See Mr, Malone's edition of our author's works, Vol. X. 
p. 341, n. 9. STEEVENS, 


"—— 1 ole theſe babes;] Shakſpeare ſeems to intend Belatius 
for a good charaQter, yet he makes him forget the injury which he 
has done to the young prioces, whom he bas robbed of a kingdom 
ouly to rob their father of heirs. —The latter part of this ſoliloquy 
u very inartificial, there being no particular reaſon why Belarius 
ſhould now tell to himſelf what he could not know better by telling 
tl, JOHNSON, | | 


\ —— {0 her grave:] i.e. to the grave of Euriphile; or, to 
lhe grave of their mother, as they ſuppoſe it to be. The poet ought 
lather to have written—to thy grave. MALONE. 

Perhaps he did write ſo, and the preſent reading is only a cot. 
Wption introduced by his printers ot publiſhers, STEEVERS, 


13 
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) 


1 s GENE W. 
Near Milford-Haven. 


Enter PisAN 10 and IMOGEN.. 


Ivo. Thou told'ſt me, when we came from hore, 
the place if 

Was near at hand :—Ne'er long'd my mother ſo 
Jo ſee me firſt, as I have now:—Piſanio! Man! 
Where is Poſthümus?“ What is in thy mind, 


*® Where is Pofliimus?] Shakſpeare's apparent ignorance of 
quantity is not the leaſt among many proofs of his want of leaving, 
Almoſt throughout this play be calls Pofliimes, Poflkimus, and 4r- 
viràgus, always Arviragus, It may be ſaid that quantity in tbe age of 
our author did not appear to have been much regarded. lo the un- 
gedie of Darius, by William Alexander of Menſtrie (lord Sterline) 


1603, Darius is always called Darius, aud Euphrates, Euphrates 


© The diadem that Darius erft had borne—— 
„The famous Euphrates to be your border ——." 
Again, ip the 21ſt Song of.Drayton's Polyolbion : 
„% That gliding go iu flate like ſwelling Euphrates.” 
Throughout r Arthur Gorges tranſlation of Lucan, Euplrale: 
is likewiſe given inflead of Euphrates. STEEVENS. 


Sbakſpeare's ignorance of the quantity of Pofflumus is the rather 
remarkable, as he gives jt rightly both when the name firſt occurs, 
and in another place: 

To bis protedtion; calls him- Poflkimus. 
Struck the wain-itap:;—O, Poflhimus ! alas.“ 


R1T$ON. 


In 4 Meeting Dialogue-wiſe between Nature, the Phenix, and iu 
Turtle-dove, by R. Cheſler, 1601, Arviragus is introduced with the 
ſame negle& of quantity as in this play: 

+ Windſor, a caſtle of exceeding ſtrength, 

6+ Firft built by Arvirägus, Britaine's king.“ 
Again, by Heywood, in his Britayne's Troy : 

% Now Arviragus reigris, and takes to wife 

£ The ewperox Claydius's daughter." 


| 
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That makes thee ſtare thus? Wherefore breaks that 
ſigh 255 | 


From the inward of thee? One, but painted thus, 

Would be interpreted a thing perplex'd 

Beyond ſelf-explication: Put thyſelf 

Into a haviour of leſs fear, ere wildneſs 

Vanquiſh my ſtaider ſenſes. What's the matter? 

Why tender'ſt thou that paper to me, with 

A look untender? If it be ſummer news, 

Smile to't before: if winterly, thou need'ſt 

But keep that countenance ſtill.— My buſband's 
3 hand! | 3 

That drug-damn'd* Italy hath ont-craftied him,* 

And he's at ſome hard point, Speak; man; thy 

tongue | 


It ſeems to have been the general rule; adopted by ſcholars as 
vell as others, to pronounce Latin names like Engliſh words : 
Shakſpeare's negled of quantity therefore proves nothing. 
| | MALONE, 
The propriety of the foregoing remark, is not altogether con- 
med by the pradtice of our ancient tranſlators from claſhck au- 
ots. STEEVENS. | | | 
* —— haviour — ] This word, as often as it occurs in Shak- 
ſpexre, ſhould not be printed as an abbreviation of behavionr. 
Haviour was a word commonly uſed in his time. See Spenſer, 
Ezlogue IX: | 
«+ Their ill Javiour garres men miſſay,”” STREVINS. 
1f it de ſummer news, 
Smile to't before: So, in our authors g8th Sonnet: 
„% Yet not the lays of birds, nor the ſweet ſmell 
« Of different flowers in odour aud in hue, 
© Could make me any ſummer's flory tell. MALONE, 
| * —— drug-daran'd — ] This is another allufion to Italian poi- 
lou, JORNSON, * 
* —— out-craftied _ Thus the old copy, and fo Sbakſpeate 
rtainly wrote, So, in Coriclenus : 
* — chaſte as the icicle, | 
« That's curdied by the froſt from pureſt ſnow.” | 
Mr. Pope and all the ſubſequent editors read—out-crefied, here; 
ud curdled in Corielants, MALONE, | | 
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May take off ſome extremity, which to read 


Would be even mortal to me. „ Maid 
Pils. | * Pleaſe yon, read; This 
And you ſhall find me, wretched man, a „ I» 
The moſt diſdain'd of fortune. To I 
0 1 
Ino. [Reads.] Thy miſtreſs, Pifanio, hath playd 1 
the flrumpet in my bed; the teſtimonies whereof lit To | 
bleeding in me. I ſpeak not out of weak ſurmiſes; but And 
from proof as ſtrong as my grief, and as certain as Is it 
exhed my revenge. That part, thou, Piſanio, muſl af Pr 
for me, if thy faith be not tainted with the breach of I 
hers. Let thine own hands take away her life : I ſhall Tho 
give thee opportunities at Milford-Haven: ſhe hath Tho 
my letter for the purpoſe: Where if thou fear to Thy 
ſtrike, and to make me certain it is done, thou art the Wh 
þandar to her diſhonour, and equally to me diflogal. 
Pis. What ſhall I need to draw my ſword ? the 8 
Paper See 
Hath cut her throat already.'—No, 'tis ſlander! 5 
Whoſe edge is ſharper than the [word ; whole tongue A | 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile;* whoſe breath 2 
Rides on the poſting winds,” and doth belie , 
t What ſhall I need to draw my ſword? the paper 5 
Hall cut her throat already, So, in Venus and Adonis: 
te Struck dead at firſt, what needs a ſecond ſtriking?“ 
MALONL, 
* Outvenoms all the worms of Nile; ke, ] 80, in Churchyard's by 
TY, of Rebellion Ke. 1570: lon 
% Hit venom caftes as far as Nilus flood, [ brood ] poſe 
% Hit poyſoneth all it toucheth any wheare.” 80 
Serpents and dragons by the old writers were called worms. Of turt 
this, ſeveral inflances are given in the laſt ad of Antony and Clue 0 
bara. STEEVENS. art; 
” Rides on the poſting winds, ] So, in King Henry V : pair 
* —— making wo wind my pH- dere. MALONE» | I 
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All corners of the world: kings, queens, and ſtates, 
Maids, matrons, nay, the ſecrets of the grave 
This viperous ſlander enters. What cheer, madam? 
Ivo. Falſe to his bed! Whatis it, to be falſe? 
To lie in watch there, and to think on him? 
To weep *twixt clock and clock? if fleep charge 
nature, " 
To break it with a feirful dream of him, 
And cry myſelf awake? that's falſe to his bed? 
Is it? 
Pis. Alas, good lady! 
Io. I falſe? Thy conſcience witneſs :—Iachimo, 
Thou didſt accuſe him of incontinency ; 
Thou then look'dſt like a villain ; now, methioks, 
Thy favour's good enough.*— Some jay of Italy,“ 
Whoſe mother was her painting,“ bath betray'd 
- him; 


* —— flates, ] Perſons of higheſt rank. Jouxson. 
See Vol. XVI. p. 300, n. 4. MALONE. 
2 What is it, to be falſe? 
To lie in watch there, and to think on him?) This paſſage 
ſhould be pointed thus: 


6 What! is it to be falſe, 
% Jo lie in watch there, and to think on him?“ 
\ M. Mason. 


* Then thou look'dft like @ villain; now, methinks 
Thy favour's good enough. ] So, in King Lear: 
© Thoſe wicked creatures yet do look well favour'd, 
„% When others are more wicked.“ MALONE, 


* —— Some jay of Italy, ] There is a prettineſs in this expreſ- 
don ; puta, in Italian, ſiguifying both a jay and a whore: I ſup- 
pole from the gay feathers of that bird. WARBURTON. 


So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor: „ Teach him to know 
lurtles from jays,” STEEVENS. 


* Whoſe mother was her painting, ] Some jay of Italy, made by 
at; the creature, not of nature, but of painting, In this ſeuſe 
fainting may be not improperly termed her mother. JOHNSON, 

| wet with a fimilar cxprefion in one of the old comedigs, but 

| K N 
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Poor I am ſtale, a garment out of faſhion:” 

And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 

I muſt be ripp'd: to pieces with me !—OQ, 

Men's vows are women's traitors! All good ſeem- 
ing, | 


forgot to note the date or name of the piece: „. 2 parcel of 
conceited feather-caps, whoſe fathers were their garments.” 

N | STEEVERS, 
In All's well that ends well, we have: 

Wo whoſe judgments are | 

„% Mere fathers of their garments,” MALONE, 


7 Poor I am flale, a garment out of faſhion; ] This image oc. 
 curs in Weflward for Smelts, 1620, immediately at the concluſion of 
the tale on which our play is fonuded; * But (ſaid the Brainford 
fiſh-wiſe) I like her az @ garment out of faſhion.” STEEVENS, 


And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 

I muff be rip d:] To hang by the walls, does not mean, to be 
converted into hangings for a room, but to be fung up, as uſeleſs, 
among the negleded contents of a wardrobe. So, in Meaſure for 
Meaſure : . 

„% That bave, like unſconr'd armour, hung by the wall.“ 


When a boy, at an ancient manſion-houſe in Suffolk, I faw one 
of theſe repoſitories, which (thanks to a ſucceſſion of qld maids!) 
had been preſerved, with ſuperſtitious reverence, for almoſt a cen- 
tury aud a balf. | 


Clothes were not formerly, as at preſent, made of flight materials, 
were not kept in drawers, or given away as ſoon as lapſe of time 
or change of faſhion bad impaired their value. On the contrary, 
they were hung upon wooden pegs in a room appropriated to the ſole 
purpoſe of receiving them; and though ſuch caſt-off things as were 
compoſed of rich ſubſtances, were occaſionally ripped for dowmeltick 
uſes, (viz. mantles for infants, veſts for children, and counterpanes 
for beds,) articles of inferior quality were ſuffered to hong by the 
walls, till age and moths had deſtroyed what pride would not per- 
mit to be worn by ſervants or poor relations. 


Comitem horridulum trit4 donare lacerns, 
ſeems not to have been cuſtomary among our anceſtors, — — When 
Queen Elizabeth died, ſhe was found to have left above three 
thouſand drefſes behind her; and there is yet in the wardrobe oi 
Covent-Garden theatre, a rich ſuit of clothes that once belonged to 
King James I, When ſaw it laſt, it was on the back of Juſtice 


Greedy, a character in Maſſinger': New Way te pay old Debts. 
 STEEVENS, 
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by thy revolt, O huſband, ſhall be thought 

Put on for villainy ; not born, where't grows; 

But worn, a bait for ladies, | 
P1s. | Good madalYÞ,, hear me. 
Ivo, True honeſt men being heard, like falſe 
Xneas, Fa 
Were, in his time, thought falſe : and Sinon's weeping 
Did ſcandal many a holy tear; took pity | 

From moſt true wretchedneſs: So, thou, Poſthamus, 
Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men; | 
Goodly, and gallant, ſhall be falſe, and perjur'd, 
From thy great fail. — Come, fellow, be thou honeſt: 
Do thou thy waſter's bidding: When thou ſee'ſt him, 
A little witneſs my obediencæ: Look! 

draw theſword myſelf: take it; and hit 

The innocent manſion of my love, my heart: 

Fear not; tis empty of all things, but grief: 

Thy maſter is not there; who was, indeed, 

The riches of it: Do his bidding; ſtrike. 

Thou may'ſt be valiant in a better cauſe; 

But now thou ſeem'ſt a coward: 

Pts. Hence, vile inſtrument ! 
Thon ſhalt not damn my hand, | 
 Ino. © Why, I maſt die; 

And if I do not by thy hand, thou art 


9 Will lay the lcaven on all proper men; Kc. ] i, e. {ays Mr. Upton, 
** wilt infe& and corrupt their good name, (like ſour dough that 
leaveneth the whole waſs,) and wilt render them ſuſpe ted. ln 
— line below he would read — fall, inſtead of fail. So, in King 
ary V : | 
Aud thus thy fall hath leſt a kind of blot 
„% To mark che full-fraught man and beſt-indued, 
« With ſome ſuſpicion. 
I think the text is right. MALONE, 
bo, in The Winter's Tale 
6 for the fail 
* Of any point“ Kc. Srzzvzxs. 
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No ſervant of thy maſter's : Againſt ſelf-flaughter' The 


There is a prohibition ſo divine, Wil 
That hy my weak hand.* Come, here's my The 
art; 8 | | Thc 
Something's afore't:%.—Soft, foft ; we'll no defence; Wh 
Obedient as the ſcabbard. — What is here? P 
The ſcriptures * of the loyal Leonatus, dine 
All turn'd to hereſy? Away, away, I ba 
Corrupters of my faith ! yon ſhall no more If 
Be ſtomachers to my heart! Thus may poor fools P 
Believe falſe teachers: Though thoſe that ate be. I 
tray'd . 
Do feel. the treaſon ſharply, yet the traitor 
Stands in worſe caſe of woe. . 


And thou, Poſthumus, thou that * did'ſt ſet up 
My diſobedience 'gainſt the king my father, 
And make me put into contempt the ſuits 
Of princely fellows, ſhalt hereafter find 

It is no act of common paſſage, but 


A firain of rareneſs: and I grieve myſelf, - - 
To think, when thou ſhalt be diſedg d“ by her Ty 
ke 
7 Againfl ſelf-llaughter 1575 So again, in Hamlet : = 
i the Everlafting—--fx'd Dr 
« His canon gaiaſt ſelf- laughter. STErVENS., 3 
* That cravens my week land.] i. e. makes me a coward, Porr. . 
That makes me afraid to put an end to my own life. See Vol. IX. 
P. 274, n. 4. MALONE, 
' 9 Something's afore't: ] The old copy reads—Something's a-ſ00t. An 
Jounsox. ga 
The correQion was made by Mr. Rowe. MALONE, 
* The (criptures —] So, Ben Jonſon, in The fad Shepherd : Ani 
© The lover's ſcriptures, Heliodore's, or Tatius'.” ls 
Shakſpeare, however, means in this place, an oppoſition between 
ſeripture, in its common ſigniſication, and hereſy. STEEVENS. 
3 —— thou that — ] The ſecond thou, which is not in the old ON 
copies, has been added for the ſake of recoverivg metre. | 
STEEVENS. 
; diſedgd —] Se, in Hamlet: It would colt you © 


groaning, to take off mine edge.” STEEVENS, 
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That now thou tir'ſt on, * how thy memory 
Will then be pang'd by me.—Pr'ythee, deſpatch : 
Thelamb entreats the butcher: Where's thy knife? 
Thou art too flow to Uo thy maſter's bidding, 
When I deſire it too. 
PIs. O gracious lady. 
dince { receiv'd command to do this buſineſs, 
] have not flept one wink. 


Io. L Do't, and to bed then. 
olg PIs. I'll wake mine eyeballs blind firſt. NF 
Dex Io. Wherefore then“ 


Didſt undertake it? Why haſt thou abus'd 

do many miles, with a pretence? this place? 

Mine action, and thine own? our horles' labour ? 
The time inviting thee ? the perturb'd court, 


* That now thou tir'ſt on,] A hawk is ſaid to tire upon thad 
which ſhe pecks; from firer, French. JOHNSON. 

See Vol. X. p. 70, n. 3, STEEVENS, 

* I'll wake mine eyeballs blind fr.] [In the old copies, the word 
blind is 1 The modern editions for wate read breat, 
and ſupply the deficient ſyllable by 4k wherefore, I read —l'll 
wake mine eye-balls out firſt, or, blind firſt, Jouns0N, 

Sir Thomas Hanmer bad made the ſame emendation. MALONE. 

Dr. Johnſon's codjedtute (which I have inferted in the text) may 
receive ſupport from the following paſlage in The Bugbears, a MS. 
tomedy more ancient than the play before us: 


* 6 — = [ doubtc 
of, „% Leaſt for lacke of my flepe I ſhall watche my eyes oute. 
* Again, in The Revenger's Tragedy, 1608: 

„% A piteous tragedy! able to wake 

© an old man's eyes blood-ſhot.” 

Again, in The Roaring Girl, 1611: —— I'll ride to Oxford, and 
* valch out mine eyes, but I'll hear the brazen head ſpeak.” 
; STEEVENS. 
Id Again, as Mr. Steevens has obſerved in a note on The Rape of 
ee: 

5. Here ſhe exclaims againſt repoſe and reft; 
. „ And bids her 90 hereafcer Kill be blind.“ MALONE. 


For my being abſent; whereunto I never 
Purpoſe return? Why haſt thou gone fo far, 
To be unbent, when thou haſt ta'en thy ſtand, 
The elected deer before thee?* 
Pis. 85 But to win time 
To loſe ſo bad employment: in the which 
I have conſider'd of a courſe ; Good lady, 
Hear me with patience. 
Io. Talk thy tongne weary ; ſpeak: 
I have heard, I am a ſtrumpet; and mine ear, 
Therein falſe ſtruck, can take no greater wound, 
Nor tent to bottom that. But ſpeak. 


Ps. Then, madam, 
I thought you would not back again. 
Io. ö Moſt like; 
Bringing me here to kill me. 
PIS. Not fo, neither: 


But if I were as wiſe as honeſt, then 
My purpoſe wonld prove well, It cannot be, 
Bnt that my maſter is abus'd : 
Some villain, ay, and fingnlar in his art 
 Hath done you both this curſed injury. 

Io. Some Roman courtezan. | 

PIs. No, on my life. 

Til give but notice yon are dead, and fend him 
Some bloody ſign of it; for 'tis commanded 
I ſhould do ſo: You ſhall be mifs'd at court, 
And that will well confirm it. 


7 To be unbent,] To have thy bow unbent, alluding to 38 
hunter, JOHNSON. 
 — — when thou baſt ta'en thy Rand, 
The elected deer before thee? | So, in one of our author? 
poems, Paſſionate Pilgrim, 1599: 
« When as thine eye hath choſe the dame, 
« And flall'd the deer that then ſhould't ſhite,” MALONE 


ak? 


ike, 
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Iuo. Why, good fellow, 
What ſhall I do the while? Where bide? How live? 
Or in my life what comfort, when I am . 

Dead to my huſband? | 
PIs. If you'll back to the court, — 
Ino. No court, no father; nor no more ado 

With that harſh, noble, ſimple, nothing ; ? 

That Cloten, whole love-fnit hath been to me 

As fearful as a ſiege. 


Pis. If not at court, 
Then not in Britain muſt you bide. | 
Ivo. Whete then?“ 


Hath Britain all the ſun that ſhines ?* Day, night, 


9 With that harſh, noble, &c.] Some epithet of two ſyllables has 
here been omitted by the compoſitor; for which, having but ons 
copy, it is now vain to ſeck, MALONE, 


Ferhaps the poet wrote: 


With that herſh, noble, fimple5 nothing, Cloten ; 
That Cloten, kc, STEEVENS. 


* Where then?] Hanmer has added theſe two words to Piſanio's 
ſpeech, MALONE., 


3 Where then? : | | 
Hath Britain all the ſun that ſhines?] The reſt of Imogen's 
ſpeech induces me to think that we ought to read © Wit then?” 
infiead of Where then?” The reaſon of the change is evident. 
, M. Mason. 

Perhaps Imogen filently anſwers her own queflion: “ any where, 
Hath Britain“ &c. 

Shakſpeare ſcems Here to baye had in bis thoughts a paſſage in 
Lyly's Euphurs, 1580, which be bas imitated in King Rickerd II: 
„Nature bath given to man a country no more than ſhe bath honfe, 
or lands, or living. Plato would vever account him baniſhed, that 
had the ſunne, ayre, water, and earth, that he had before; where 
he felt the winter's blaſt, and the ſummer's blaze; where the ſame 
ſunne and the fame moone {hined; whereby be noted, that every 
place was a country to a wiſe man, and all parts a palace to a quiet 
miad. But thou at driven out of Naples: that is notbing. All 
the Athenians dwell not in Colliton, gor every Corinthian in 
breece, nov all the Lacedemoniens in Pitania, Haw can auy part 
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Are they not but in Britain; I' the word's volume P. 
Our Britain ſeems as of it, but not in it; You 
In a great pool, a ſwan's neſt : Pr'ythee, think Con 
There's livers out of Britain.“ (Th 
PIs. | I am moſt glad Wo 
You think of other place. The emballador, Rea 
Lucius the Roman, comes to Milford-Haven As | 


To-morrow : Now, if you could wear a mind 
Dark as your fortune 1is;* and but diſguiſe 
That, which, to appear itſelf, muſt not yet be; 
But by ſel-danger ; you ſhould tread a couiſe 
Pretty, and full of view: * yea, haply, near 
The reſidence of Poſthumus; fo nigh, at leaſt; 


That though his actions were not vibble, yet ] 
Report ſhould render him hourly to your car, 100 
As truly as he moves. | A! 
Io. O, for ſuch means! | 
Though peril to my modeſty, * not death on't, For 
I would adventure, 1 
of the world be diſtant far from the other; when as the mathem4- An 
ticians ſet downe that the earth is but a point compared to the Frc 
heavens ?” MALONE. 
9 There's livers out of Britain.] So, in Coriolanus : 
«© There is a world elſewhere.” STEEVENS. 
* —— Now, if you could wear à mind : for 
Dark as your fortune ts;] To wear a dark mind, is to cattya a 
mind impenetrable to the ſearch of others. Darkneſs, applied to 
the mind, is ſecrecy; applied to the fortune, is obſcurity. The next 
lines are obſcure. You muff, ſays Piſanio, diſguiſe that greatnels, e 
which, to appear bereafter in its proper form, cannot yet appest 
without great danger to itjelf. Jonxsox. | 
18 full of view:] With opportunities of examining your 7 
affairs with your own eyes. ee 
Full of view may mean—affording an ample proſpe#t a complete dit 
opportunity of diſcerning circumſtances which it is your intereſt to re 


know. Thus, in Pericles, „ Full of face appears to lignify — 
amply beautiful; and Duncan aſſures Banquo that he will labour to 
make him „ ſul! of growing,” i. e. of ample growth, STEEVEN: 

Though peri! io my mode/ty,] I read—Through peril. J 5e 
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Pis, Well then, here's the point: 
vou muſt forget to be a woman; change 
Command into obedience ; fear, and niceneſs, 
(The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 
Woman its pretty ſelf,) to? a waggiſh courage; 
Ready in gibes, quick-anſwer'd, ſaucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weaſel; * nay, you mul 
Forget that rareſt treaſure of your cheek, 

Expoſing it (but, O, the harder heart! 


| Alack, no remedy !”) to the greedy touch 


Of common-kifling Titan; * and forget 
Your labourſome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry, 


Io. Nay, be brief: 
I ſee into thy end, and am almoſt 
A man already. 


PIs. Firſt, make yourſelf but like one 
Fore-thinking this, I have already fit, 
('Tis in my cloak-bag,) doublet, hat, hoſe, all 
That anſwer to them: Would you, in their ſerving 
And with what imitation you can borrow 
From youth of ſuch a ſeaſon, fore noble Lucius 


* 


for ſuck means adventure through peril of modefly; I would riſque 


every thing but real diſhonour. Joussox. 


—— to — ] Old copies, unmetrically, —into, STEFEVENS, 


* 4s quarrellous as the weaſel:] So, in Ring Henry IP, P. I: 
** A weaſel hath not ſuch a deal of ſpleen 
| * As you are tofs'd with.” STEEVENS, 
7 Expoſing it (but, O, the harder heart! 
dlack, no remedy 95 I think it very natural to refle& in this 


=p on the cruelty of Polthumus, Dr, Warburton propoſes to 
read: 


— the harder bop! * JOUNSON. 
' 


” —— common-kiſſing Titan ;] Thus, in Othello : 
„% The bawdy wind that 4iſſes all it meths——," STEEVENS, 


Vor, XIX. K 
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Preſent yourſelf, deſire his ſervice, tell him PI 
Wherein you are happy, (Which you'll make bitt 
know, f Lell 
If that his head have ear in muſick,) doubtleſs, 45 
e 


With joy he will embrace you; for he's honourable, 
And, doubling that, moſt holy. Your means abroad 
You have me, rich ; and I will never fail 
Beginning, nor ſupplyment. 

IM. Thou art all the comfort 
The gods will diet me with. * Pr'ythee, away: 
There's more to be conſider'd; but we'll even 
All that good time will give us: This attempt 
I'm ſoldier to, * and will abide it with 

A prince's courage. Away, I pr'ythee. 


9 Wherein you are happy,] i. e. wherein you are accompliſhed, 
STESVINS, 


* —— whick you'll male him koow,] This is Sir T. Hanmer 
readiug. The common books have it: 
—— which will meke him know, ——, 
Mr. Theobald, in one of his long notes, endeavours to prove that C 
it ſhould be: | 
—— which will mate him ſo, . 
He is followed by Dr. Warburton, JOHNSON, 


The words were probably written at length in the manuſcript, 
you will, and you omitted at the preſs: or will was printed for 
we'll, MALONE, | 


3 —— Your means abroad %&c,] As for your ſubſiftence abroad, 
you may rely on me. So, in ſc. v: thou ſhould'ft neither 


want my means for thy relief, nor my voice for thy preferment.' 
MALONE, 


4 —— diet me with.) Alluding to the ſpare regimen preſcribes 
in ſome diſeaſes. So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: —— 40 
_ faſt}, like one that takes dict. S$TxEVENS. 

s — we'll even | 

All that good time will give us:] We'll make our work wg 
with our time; we'll do what time will allow, JOHNSON» 

: — This attempt | 

I'm ſoldier lo,] i. e. I have inlifled and bound myſelf to lt. 
| WARBURTON, 


Ente 
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pis. Well, madam, we muſt take a ſhort fare- 
well ; 20 

leſt, being miſs'd, I be ſuſpected of 

Your carriage from the court. My noble miſtreſs, 

Here is a box; 1 badit from the queen; 

What's in't is precious: if you are ſick at ſea, 

Or tomach-qualm'd at land, a dram of this 

Will drive away diſtemper.— To ſome ſhade, 

And fit you to your manhood :—May the gods 

Direct you to the belt! 


bio. Amen: I thank thee. 
| I Exeunt, 


SCENE V. 
A Room in Cymbeline's Palace. 


Enter CYMBELINE, Queen, CLOTEN, Lucius, and 
Lords. 


Cy. Thus far; and ſo farewell. b 


Luc. Thanks, royal fir, 
My emperor hath wrote; Imuſt from hence; 

And am right ſorry, that I mull report ye 

My maſter's enemy. 


Fg 


Rather, I think, T am equal to this attempt; I have enough of 
eur to undertake it, MALONE» 


Mr. Malone's explanation is undoubtedly juſt, I'm ſoldier to, is 


equivaleut to the modern cant phraſe— I am up to it, i. e. I have 
ability for it. STEEVENS. | 


Here is a box; I had it from the queen z] Inſtead of this box, 
the modern editors have in a former ſcene made the queen give 
liſagio a vial, which is dropp'd on the flage, without being broken. 
Se Ad J. ſc. vi. 
la Pericles, Cerimon, in order to recover Thaiſa, calls for all 
(be boxes in his cloſet, MALONE, | 

K 2 
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Cv. Our ſabjects, fir, 
Will not enduye;his yoke ; and for ourſelf 
To ſhow leſs ſovereignty than they, mult needs 
Appear unkinglike. 
Luc. So, fir, I deſire of yon“ 
A conduct over land, to Milford -Haven.— 
Madam, all joy befal your grace, and you!“ 
CyM. My lords, you are appointed for that of. 
face ; 
The due of honour in no point omit 
So, farewell, noble Lucius. 


LC: : Your hand, my lord, 
CLo. Receive it friendly: but from this time 
forth 
I wear it as your enemy. 
Luc. | Sir, the event 


Is yet to name the winner: Fare you well, 
Cru. Leave not the worthy Lucius, good my 
lords, 
Till he have croſs'd the Severn.— Happineſs! 
[I Exeunt Lucius, and Lords, 
QUEEN. He goes hence frowniug : but it ho- 
nours us, 
That we have given him cauſe, 
CLo. Tis all the better; 
Your valiant Britons have their wiſhes in it. 


* So, fir, I defire of you —] The two laſt words are, in my 
opinion, very properly omitted by Sir Thomas Hanmer, as the? 
only ferve to derange the metre, STEEVENS, 

I —— ell joy befal your grace, and gon '] 1 think we ſhould 
read—&is grace, and you, MALONE, 


Perhaps our author wrote: 
3 Jour grace, and yours! 
3» e. your relatives, So, in Macbeth : 
++ And beggar'd yours for ever,” STEEVENS, 
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Cym. I ucins hath wrote already to the emperor 

How it goes here. It fits us therefore, ripely, 
Our chariots and our horſemen be in readineſs: 
The powers that he already hath in Gallia 
Will ſoon be drawn to head, from whence he 
moves | 
His war for Britain. 
UEEN. "Tis not ſleepy buſineſs: 
But muſt be look'd to ſpeedily, and ſtrongly. 

Cym. Our expectation that it would be thus, 
Hath made us forward. But, my gentle queen, 
Where is our daughter? She hath not appear'd 
Before the Roman, nor to us hath tender'd 
The duty of the day: She looks us like. 

A thing more made of malice, than of duty; 
We have noted it,—Call her before ns; for 
We have been too flight in ſufferance. 
| I Exit an Attendant, 

QUEEN. Royal fir, 
Since the exile of Poſthumus, moſt retir'd 
Hach her life been; the cure whereoi, my lord, 
'Tis time inuſt do. Beſe ech your majeſty, 

Forbcar ſharp ſpeeches to her: She's a lady 
So tender of rebukes, that words are ſtrokes, 
And ſtrokes death to her. 


Re-enter an Attendant. 


Cru. Where is ſhe, ſir? How 
Can her contempt be anſwer'd? 
ArTENZ. Pleaſe you, fir, 


Her chambers are all lock'd; and there's no an- 


{ver 


That will be given to the loud'ſt of noiſe we make. 


Quern, My lord, when laſt I went to viſit ker, 
K 3 
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She pray'd me to excuſe her keeping cloſe; 
Whereto conſtrain'd by ber infirmity, 
She ſhould that duty leave unpaid to you, 


Which daily ſhe was bound to profter : this 8 
She wiſh'd me to make known ; but our great conr; ll 0 
Made me to blame in memory. = 
CyM. Her doors lock d? h 
Not ſeen of late? Grant, eben, that, which 1 2 
fear, 
Prove falſe! [ Extt, 7 
QUEEN. Son, I ſay, follow the king.“ Th 
CLo. That man of hers, Pifanio, her old ſervant, ] I 
I have not ſeen thele two days. To 
QUEEN, Go, look after, | 
[ Exit CLOTEN, 
Piſanio, thou that ſtand'ſt fo for Poſthumus !— 
He hath a drug of mine: I pray, his ablence 
Proceed by [wallowing that ; for he belicves Sh; 
It is a thing molt precious. But for her, 
Where is ſhe gone? Haply, deſpair hath ſeiz'd ber; Ce 
Or, wing'd with fervour of her love, {he's donn 
To her deſir'd Poſthümus: Gone ſhe ts : 
To death, or to diſhonour; and my en: Fe 
Can make good uſe of either: She being down, pat 


I have the placing of the Britiſh crown. 


Re-enter CLOTEN. 


How now, my ſon ? 

CLo. "Tis certain, ſhe is fled; 
Go in, and cheer the King; he rages; none 
Dare come about him. 


Son, I ſay, follow the lin g.] Same word, neceſſary to the 
meire, is here omitted, We might read; 


Go, /on, 1 ſay; follow the king, SrEZVMXs. 


- 
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QUEEN. All the better: May 
This night foreſtall him of the coming day!? 
Exit Queen. 
Clo. I love, and hate her: for ſhe's fair and 
royal; 
And that ſhe hath all courtly parts more exquiſite 
Than lady, ladies, woman; * from every one 
The beſt ſhe hath, * and ſhe, of all compounded, 
Outſells them all: I love her therefore; But, 
Diſdaining me, and throwing favours on 
The low Poſthümus, flanders ſo her judgement, 
That what's elſe rare, is chok'd; and, in that point, 
I will conclude to hate her, nay, indeed. 
To be reveng'd upon her. For, when fools 


Enter PiSANIO, 


$hall—Who is here? What! are you packing, lir- 
rah? 
Come hither: Ah, you precious pandar! Villain, 


3 - May 

This night fore-ſtall kim of the coming day!] 3. e. may his grief 
this night prevent him from ever ſeeing another day, by an antict« 
pated and premature deſtrudiou! So, in Milton's Maſque : 
„Perhaps forc-flalling night prevented. them. MALONE. 


And that ſhe hath l courtly paris more exquifite 

Than lady, ladits, woman;] She has all courtly parts, ſays he, 
more exquifite than any lady, than all ladies, than all womantind. 
Jonxxsox. 


There is a fimilar paſſage in All's well that ends well, AQ Il. 
ſc, iii: „ To any count; to all counts; to what is man.” 
| = Torr. 


— from every one 

The bet ſhe hath, ] So, in The Tempeſt - 
— but you, O you, 

«© So perfect, and ſo peerlefſs, are created 

++ Of every creature's beſt,” MaLONG 


R4 
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Where is thy lady! In a word; or elfe 
1 hon art ſtraightway with the fiends, 
Pis. | | O, good my lord! 
Cro. Where is thy lady? or, by Jupiter, 
T will not aſk again. Cloſe villain, ? 
I'll have this ſecret from thy heart, or rip 
Thy heart to find it. Is ſhe with Poſthümus? 
From whole ſo many weights of baſeneſs cannot 
A dram of worth be drawn. | | 
PIs. f Alas, my lord, 
How can ſhe be with him? When was ſhe miſs'd 
He 1s in Rome. | 
CLo. Where is ſhe, fir ? Come nearer; 
No further halting: ſatisfy me home, 
W hat is become of her? 
Pis. O, my all-worthy lord! 
C10, All-worthy villain! 
Diſcover where thy miſtreſs is, at once, 
At the next word, -No more of worthy lord.— 
Speak, or thy ſilence on the inſtant is 
Thy condemnation and thy death. 
PIS. Then, ſir, 
T his paper 15 the hiſtory of my knowledge 
Touching her flight. [ Priſculting a letter, 
CLo. Let's fee't :—1 will purſue her 
Even to Anguſtns' throne. 
PIS. Or this, or periſh.“ 
She's far enough; and what he learns by x | de, 
this, 
May prove his travel, not her danger. ſ 
* —— Cloſe villain,] A ſyllable being bere wanting to com- 
plete the meaſure, perhaps we ought to read: 
Cloſe villain, thou, STEEVENS, 


® Or this, or periſh, ) Theſe words, 1 think, belong to Cloten, 
who, requiring the paper, ſays; 


Then | 


10 


belong 
the ha 
allem p 


Cloter 
added 


Bu 
Was / 


Cl 
letter 


'd! 


10t 


cr 
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Cro. Humh! 

pis. I'll write to my lord, ſhe's dead. O Imogen, 
$ife may ſt thou wander, ſafe return again! 
[Afide. 

CLo. Sirrah, is this letter true? | 

PIs. Sir, as I think. 

CLo. It is Poſthumus' Band; I know't.—Sirrah, 
if thon would'ſt not be a villain, but do me true 
ſervice; undergo thoſe employments, wherein I 


Let's fet't:— I will purſue her 

Even to Auguſtus" throne, Or this, or periſh. 9 
Then Piſanio giving the paper, ſays to himſelf: 

She's far enough ; &c. JOHNSON. 

I own I am of a different opinion. Or this, or periſh, properly 
belongs to Piſanio, who ſays to himſelf, as he gives the paper into 
the hands of Cloten, I muſt either give i! him freely, or periſh in ny 
attempt to keep it: or elſe the words may be conſidered as a reply to 
Cloten's boaſt of following her to the throne of Auguſtus, and are 
added flily: You will either do what you ſay, or periſh, whick is the 
more probable of the tuo. — The ſubſequent remark, however. of 
Mr, Henley, has taught me diflidence in my attempt to juilily the 
arangement of the old copies. STEEVENS, 


| cannot but think Dr, Johnſon iu the right, from the account 
of this tranſation which Piſanio afterwards gave: | 
66 — Lord Cloten, | 
© Upon my lady's mifling, came to me, 
« With his ſword drawn; foam'd at the mouth, and ſwore 
« If I diſcover'd not which way ſhe was gone, 
% [t was my inſtant death: By accident, 
„% had a feigned letter of my matter's 
„% Then in my pocket, which direQed him 
© To ſeek her on the mountains near to Milford,” 
But if the words, Or this, or periſh, belong to Piſanio, as the letter 
was feigned, they muſt have been ſpoken out, not aſide. : 


HENLEY. 


Cloten knew not, till it was tendered, that Pifanio had fuch a 
letter as he now preſents; there could therefore be no queſtion 
concerning his giving it freely or with»holding it. 

Theſe words, in my opinion, relate to Piſanio's preſent conduct. 
and they mean, I think, „I muſt either prafiiſe this deceit upon 
Lloten, or periſh by his fury.“ MALONE, 
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ſhould have cauſe to uſe thee, with a ſerious induſ. 
try,—that1s, what villainy ſoe'er I bid thee do, 9 
perform it, directly and truly, —1 would think thee 
an honeſt man: thou ſhould'ſt neither want my 
means for thy relief, nor my voice for thy prefer 
ment, 

Pis. Well, my good lord. 

Cro. Wilt thou ſerve me? For ſince patiently 
and conſtantly thou haſt ſtuck to the bare fortung 
of that beggar Poſthumus, thou canſt not in the 
courle of gratitude but be a diligent follower of 
mine, Wilt thou ſerve me? | 

"Pts. Sir, I will: | 

Cro. Give me thy hand, here's my purſe. Hal 
any of thy late maſter's garments in thy poſſeſſion 

PIs. I have, my lord, at my lodging, the ſame 
ſuit he wore when he took leave of my lady and 
miſtreſs, 

Co. The firſt ſervice thou doſt me, fetch that 
ſuit hither : let it be thy firſt ſervice; go. 

PIs. I ſhall, my lord. Exil. 

CLo. Meet thee at Milford- Haven :I forgot to 
alk him one thing; Fl remember't anon ;—Even 
there, thou villain Poſthumus, will 1 kill chee.— 
would, theſe garments were come. She ſaid upon 
a time, (the bitterneſs of it I now belch from my 
heart,) that ſhe held the very garment of Poſthu- 
mus in more reſpect than my noble and natural 
perſon, together with the adornment of my quali- 
ties. With that ſuit upon my back, will I raviſh 
her: Firſt kill him, and in her eyes; there ſhall 
Jhe ſee my valoar which will then be a torment (0 
her contempt. He on the gronnd, my ſpeech of 
infultment ended on his dead body, — and when mY 
loft hath dined, (which, as I ſay, to vex her, I wil 
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court I'll knock her back, foot her home again. 


thee WM gbe bath deſpiſed me rejoicingly, and Ill be merry 
* in my revenge. | 
Teh 


Re- enter PIs Axio , with the clothes, 


Be thoſe the garments ? 

Pis. Ay, my noble lord. 

CLo. How long 1s't ſince ſhe went to Milford- 
Haven? 

Pis. She can ſcarce be there yet. 

CLo. Bring this apparel to my chamber ; that is 
the ſecond thing that I have commanded thee: the 


on? WM third is, that thou wilt be a voluntary mute to my 
ame WI deſign. Be but duteons, and true preferment ſhall 
and tender itſelf to thee. —My revenge is now at Mil- 


ford; Would I had wings to follow it !—Come, 


that WM and be true. Exit. 
Pis. Thou bidd'ſt me to my loſs: for, true to 
vil thee, | 


Were to prove falſe, which I will never be, 

To him that is moſt true. To Milford go, 

And find not her whom thou purſu'ſt. Flow, flow, 

You heavenly bleſſings, on her! This fool's ſpeed 

Be croſs'd with flowneſs; labour be his meed ! 
Exit. 


ural 

alt 7 To him that is moſt true.] Piſanio, notwithſtanding his maſter's 
vil letter, commanding the wurder of Imogen, conſiders him as true, 
hall ſuppoſing as he bas already ſaid to her, that Poſthumus was abuſed 


by ſome villain, equally an enemy to them both, MALONE, 


execute in the clothes that ſhe ſo prais'd,) to the 


— 
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SCENE VI. 
Before the Cave of Belarius. 


Enter IMOGEN, in Boy's Clothes, 


TMo. I fee, a man's life is a tedious one: 4 
I have tir d myſelf; and for two nights together If 
Have made the ground, my bed. I ſhould be ſick, 7 
But that my reſolution helps me... Milford, 
When from the mountain top Piſanio ſhow'd thee, 
Thou waſt within a ken: O Jove! I think, 1 
Foundations fly the wretched : * ſuch, I mean, ind it 
Where they ſhould be reliev'd. Two beggars told lf 
me, . 
I could not miſs my way: Will poor folks lie, he ha 
That have afflictions on them; knowing 'tis 9 
A puniſhment, or trial? Yes: no wonder, the 
When rich ones ſcarce tell true: To lapſe in fal- fourth 
neſs | _ 
Is ſorer, * than to lie for need; and falſehood N 
Is worſe in kings, than be ggars.— My dear lord! a 
Thou art one o'the falſe ones: Now 1 think on Wl meg 
thee, ; | 
My hnnger's gone; but even before, I wa * 
At point to fink for food. — But what is this? 
Here is a path to it: Tis ſome ſavage hold: Th 
1 were beſt not call ; * I dare not call: yet famine, ae 
hom 
* Foundations fly the wretched :] Thus in the fifth Zneid: gs 


„% ltaliam ſequimur fugienlem. STEEVENS. Nees) 
9 Is ſorer, ] Is a greater, or heavier crime. JOHNSON, lend, 


* I were beſt not call; ] Mr, Pope was ſo liitle acquainted with 
the language of Shakſpeare's age, that inſtead of this the origizal 
reading, be ſubliitu;cd-—"Twere beſt not call. Maron. 
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Fre clean it o'erthrow nature, makes it valiant. 
plenty, and peace, breeds cowarus; hardneſs ever 
Of hardineſs is mother. — Ho! who's here? 

any thing that's civilgg ſpeak; if ſavage, 

Jake, or lend. Ho- MNo anſwer ? then I'll enter. 


* If any thing that's civil, } Civil, for human creature, 
WARBURTON, 
3 If any thing that's civil, ſpeak ; if ſavage, 
Take, or lend. | I queftion whether, after the words, if ſavage, 
1 line be not loft, I can offer nothing better than to read: 
Hoe ! who's here? 
If any thing's that's civil, take or lend, 
I ſavege, Ipeak. 
if you are civiliſed and praceable, tale a price for what I want, or 
lad it for a future recompenle; if you are rough inhoſpitable inha- 
bitants of the mountain, /peat, that I may Know my Hate. 
| Jonnson. 


It is by no means neceſſary to ſuppoſe that ſavage hold ſigvifies 
the habitation of a beaſt. It may as well be ufed for the cave of a 
ſavage, or wild man, who, in the romances of the time, were 
repreſented as refiding in the woods, like the ſamous Orſon, Bremo 
i the play of Mucedorits, or the ſavage in the ſeventh canto of the 
fourth book of Spenſer's Faery Queen, and the 6th B. C. 4. 

STEEVENS, 


Steeyens is right in ſuppoſing that the word ſavage does not 
mean, iu this place, a wild bea, but a britih man, and in that 
ſeuſe it is oppoſed to civil: iu the former ſenſe, the word human 
would have been oppoſed to it, not civil. So, in the next att, 
Imogen ſays: | 


+ Our courtiers ſay, all's ſavage but at court,” 
Aud in As you like it, Orlando ſays: 
„ I thought that all things bad been ſavage here.“ 
| M. Macon. 
The meaning, I think, is, If any one reſides here that is accuſ. 
lowed to the modes of civil lile, anſwer me; but if this be the 
babilacion of a wild and uncultivated man, or of one baniſhed 
hom ſociety, that will enter into no converſe, let him at lealt 
flexth furniſh me with enough to ſupport me, accepting a piice for 
u, or giving it to me without a price, in conſidetation of future 
"ecompence, Dr. Johnſon's interpretation of the words Tate, or 
(md, is ſupported by what Imogen ſays afterwards : 
** Before I enter'd here, 1 call'd; and thought 
„ 19 have brgg'd, or bought, what I have took," 


lick, 


bee, 


told 


On 


with 


gizal 
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Beſt draw my ſword; and if mine enemy 
But fear the ſword like me, he'll ſcarcely look ont. 
Such a foe, good heavens! [She gaes into the cart. 


Enter BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, and |ARViRAcus, 


BEL. You, Polydore, have prov'd beſt woodman! 


" * 745 GU 
Are maſter of the feaſt : Cadwal, and TI, | BEI 
Will play the cook, and ſervant; "tis our match: An x" 
The ſweat of induſtry would dry, and die, No e 
But for the end it works to. Come; our ſtomachs 
Will make what's homely, ſavoury : Weatineſs 
Can ſnore upon the flint, when reſtive floth * fag 
Finds the down pillow hard, —Now, peace behere, befor 
Poor houle, that keep'ſt thyſelf! To } 
Got. Jam throughly weary. 

ARv. Iam weak with toil, yet ſtrong in appetite. Mi hav 
but ſuch licentious alterations as transferring words from one line Gold 
to another, and tranſpoling the words thus transferred, ought; in Ole 

my apprehenſion, never to be admitted. MALONE, | 
3 —— woodman,] A woodnan, in its common acceptation (a3 I wo 
in the preſent inſtance) ſigniſies a hunter. For the particular and As] 
original meaning of the word, ſce Mr. Reed's note in Meaſure fir Wit 
] 


Meafure, Vol. VI. p. 173, n. 2. STERVERS. 


So, in The Rape of Lucrece : 
„ He is no woodman that doth bend his bow 
„ Againft a poor unſeaſonable doe. MALOKE. 


& —— lis our match: ] i. e. our compact. See p. 115, |. 6. 6 
| | STE&VENS. 1 1 
ven reflive fe — ] Reh ſignified, mouldy, rank 
Sec Minſheu, in v. The word is yet uſed in the north. Perhaps, 75 
however, it is here uſed in the ſame ſenſe in which it is applied ie 1. H 
a horſe, MALOxx. , 
Reflive, in the preſent inſtance, I believe, meaug unquiet, mib meaſ| 


ing its poſture, like a reſtive horſe, STEEVENS, | tlrnce 
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Got. There is cold meat i' the cave; we'll bronze 
nt on that, h 877 
ve, Whilſt what we have kill'd be cook'd. 
BEL. | ; Stay; come not in: 
[Looking in. 


but that it eats our victuals, I ſhonld think 

Here were a fairy. | | 
Gut. What's the matter, fir ? 
BL. By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 

An earthly paragon !*—Behold divineneſs 

No elder than a boy ! 


Enter IMOGEN. 


uo. Good maſters, harm me not: 
Before I enter'd here, I call'd; and thought ES 
To have begg'd, or bought, what I have took: 
Good troth, 
I have ſtolen nought ; nor would not, though I had 
found the 
Gold ſtrew'd o'the floor.” Here's money for my 
meat: : 
would have left it on the board, ſo ſoon 
had made my meal; and parted* 
With prayers for the provider, 
Gul. Money, youth? 
' Atv: All gold and ſilver rather turn to dirt! 


4 earthly paragon! ] The fame phraſe has already occurred 
in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
+ No; but ſhe is an carthly paragon,” STEEVENS. 
' —— o'the floor, ] Old copy—i'the floor. Correded by Sir 
J. Hanmer, Malo. 
— and parted — } A ſyllable being here wanting to the 


meaſure, we might read, with Sir Thomas Hauner—and parted 
once, STEEVENS, | 


% f 


|} 


- 
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As 'tis no better reckon'd, but of thoſe 


Who worſhip dirty gods. 1 
I%o. Oy I ſee, you are angry: He 

Know, if you kill me for my fault, I ſhould An 

Have died, had I not made it. i Alt 
rl. Whither bound? l 
Ino. To Milford Haven, fir.“ 
BEL. What is you name? If 
Imo. Fidele, fir: I have a kinſman, who 

1s bound for Italy; be embark'd at Milford; re 


To whom being going, almoſt ſpent with hunger, 
1 am fallen in this offence.“ 

„ Pr'ythee, fair yonth, 

Think us no churls ; nor meaſure our good minds 

By this rude place we live in. Well encounter! 

Tis almoſt night: you ſhall have better cheer 


Ere you depart; and thanks, to ſtay and eat it. That 

Boys, bid him welcome. | when 

- Gur, Were you a woman, youth, Wi ** * 
I ſhould woo hard, but be your groom, —In ho- : 

neſty, 1 

T bid for you, as I'd buy.“ plauſi 

h F halleff 

Had | 

, Polth, 

3 ] This word, which is deficient in the old copies, = 
has been ſupplied by fome modern editor, for the fake of meire, New 
| STEEVENS, J 

5 T am fallen in this offence, ] In, according to the ancient mode Again 


of writing, is here uſed inftead of— inte. Thus, in Othello : 
Fallen in the practice of a curſed flave.“ 

Again, in King Richard III: 

| 6+ but firft, I'll turn yon fellow in his grave.” STEEVENS, 

6 I ſhould woo hard, but be your groom.—-In honeſly, 

bid for you, «s I'd buy. ] The old copy reads—as I do buy 

The correQion was made by Sir T. Hanmer, He reads uunecel- 
 farily, 14 bid for you, &c. Ia the folio the line is thus pointed: 
| „ ſhould woo hard, but be your groom in honeliy: 
„1 bid for you,” Ke, MALQNE, 
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Av. I'll make't my comfort, 
He is a man: T'll love him as my brother: — 

& And ſuch a welcome as I'd give to him, 

After long abſence, ſuch is yours: — Moſt welcome?! 
Be ſprightly, for you fall mongſt friends. 


* Io. | Mongſt friends! 
If brother's ? — Would it had been ſo, that 
et they + 
Had been my father's ſons! then had my ee 
prize Ade. 


Been leſs; and ſo more equal ballaſting” 
To thee, Poſthamus. 


U 


 thivk this paſſage might be better read thus: 
I ſhould. woo hard, but be your groom, — In lone, 
I bid for you, as I'd bu 
That is, I hould woo hard, but I would be your bridegroom. [And 
when 1 ſay that | would woo hard, be aſſured that] in honeſty f 
bid for you, only at 2 rate at which I would purchaſe you. 
T YAWUHITT, 


! — then had my prize . 

Brin leſs; and ſo more cual ballaſting — ] Sir F. Hamer reads 
plauſibly, but without neceſſity, price For prize, arid balancing for 
hallafiing, He is followed by Dr. Warburton, The meaning is, — 
Had | been a leſs prize, I thould uot have been too heavy for 
tllhumus. louxss a8. 

The old reading is undoubtedly the true one. So, in King 
Mewy VI, P. III: | 

« [t is war's prize to take all vantages. 
Again, ibidem: 

« Methinks, tis prize enough to be his ſan.” 
The ſame word occurs agaia in this play of Cymbeline, as well as 
In. Hamel. STEEVENS. 


| Between price and prize the diflinftion was not always obſerved 
n our author's time, nor is it at this day; for who has not heard 
perſons above the vulger confound them, and talk of bigh-priz'd 
ind low-priz'd goods? MALONE. 

The ſenſe is, then had the prize thou haſt maſtered in me been 
ſs, aud not have ſunk thee, as L have done, by over-lading thee. 


HEATH. 
Vor. XIX. L 


o pies, 
nette. 
VENS, 


mode 


'VENS, 


buy 
neceh- 
10109 5 
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a 


BEL. 7 He wrings at ſome diſtreſs, Coul 
Gui. Would, I could free't! I'd c 
ARV. _ Or I; whate'er it he bigct 

What pain it coſt, what danger! Gods! | Bi 
— " Hark. boys, Wi Boys 

[ Whiſpering, 
Imo, Great men, Diſc 
That had a ccurt no bigger than this cave, We' 
That did attend themſelves, and had the virtue So | 


Which their own conſcience ſeal'd them, (laving by 
That nothing gift of differing multitudes, )* 


o That nothing gift of differing multitudes, ] The poet mult mean, 1 
that court, that oblequious adoration, which the ſhifting vulgat A 
pay to the great, is a uibute of no price or value, I am perſuaded 

\ therefore our poet coined this participle from the French veib, aud 
wrote: Mr 
That nothing gift of defering mult{Yudes : deco 
i. e. obſequious, paying deference, —— Deferer, Ceder par reed | 
d quelqu'un, obeir, condejcente, Ke, — Delerent, civil, reſpifutur, ke, 94 
Richelet. THzoBALD, 

He is followed by Sir Thomas Hanmer and Dr. Waibunon; but t 
but I do nat ſee why differing may not be a general epithet, aud the 
the expreſſiou equivalent to the many-headed tabble. JOHxSON, Imog 
It certainly may; but then nothing is predicated of tle many- Tt 
headed multitude, unleſs we ſupply words that the text does not 1 
exltibit, ++ That worthleſs boon of the difſering or many- headed ER 
wulutude, | attending . upon. them, and paying their court to them; |* Tr 
or N the whole line to be a peiiphraſis ſors adulalion or "WW 
pbeifance. | | 

| There was no ſuch word as defering or deſerring in Shakſpeare's ＋ 
time, ** Deferer a une compaigne,” Cotgrave in his Dictionary, Meg 


1611, explains thus: “ Vo yeeld, r-ferre, or aitribute much, une 
a companie, ” MALONE, f 


lat nothing gift which the multitude are ſuppoſed to beſtow, i 
glory, reputatiou, which is a preſent of little value from their 
hauds; as they are neither unanimous in giving it, nor coullaut 
in continuing it, IId An. 

believe the old to be the right reading. Differing mulliludes meats 
unſiiady mullitudes, who are continually chauging their opinion, 
and condemn 19-day wuat they yelteiday applauded. N. Masod. 
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Could not out-peer theſe twain, Pardon me, gods! 
1d change my ſex to be companion with them, 
zince Leonatus falle, ? | 

BEL. It ſhall be ſo: 
Boys, we'll go dreſs our hunt. — Fair youth, come 
in: 
Diſcourſe is heavy, rafting: when we have Cupp'd, 
We'll mannerly demand thee of thy ſtory, 
So far as thou wilt [peak it. 
Gut. Pray, draw near. 
Arv. The night to the owl, and morn to the 
lark, leſs welcome. 
Ivo. Thanks, fir, | | 
Auv. I pray, draw near, | Exeunt, 


Mr, M. Maſon's explanation i juſt. So, in the InduRion to the 
Second Part of King Henry I: 
„% The flill diſcordant, wav'ring multitude.” STEEVENS, 
v Since Leonatus falſe. ] ir. M. Mafou would read: 

Since Leonatus is falſe —— 
but this conjeQure is injurious io the metre, If we are to connea 
the words in quefion with the preceding line, and ſuppoſe that 
Imogen has completed all (he meaut to ſay, we might read: 
Since Leonate is falſe. 0 
Thus, for the convenience of verſification, Shakſpeare ſometimes 
calls Proſpero, Proſper, and Enobarbus, Enobarbe. STEZVENS. 
As Shakſpeare bas uſed thy miflreſs* ear,” and e Menelaus' tent, 
for thy 3 ear, avd Menelauses tent, ſo, with flill greater 
licence, he ules — Since Leonatus ſalſe, for — Since Leonatus is 
halle, MALONE. 
Of ſuch a licenſe, I believe, there is no example either in the 
works of Shakſpeare, or of any other author. STEEVENS, 0 


L 2 
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SCENE VII. 


Rome. 
Enter tuo Senators and Tribunes. 


1. SEN. This is the tenor of the emperor's writ; 

That fince the common men are now in action 
Gainſt the Pannonians and Dalmatians ; 
And that“ the legions now in Gallia are 
Full weak to undertake our wars againſt 
The fallen-off Britons; that we do incite 
The gentry to this buſineſs: He creates 
Lucius pro-conſul: and to you the tribunes, 
For this immediate levy, he commands 
His abſolute commiſſion.“ Long live Cæſar! 

T1. Is Lucius general of the forces ? 


2. SEN. : | Ay. 
Tui. Remaining now in Gallia? 
1. SEN. With thoſe legions 


Which 1 have ſpoke of, whereunto your levy 
Muſt be ſupplyant: The words of your commiſſion 
Will tie you to the numbers, and the tine 


Of their deſpatch, 
T1. We will diſcharge our duty. 
| Excunt. 


* 


* That fince the common men are now in adlion 
'Gainft the Pannonians and Dalmatians; 
And that &c.] Theſe fads are billotical. STEEVENS. 
See p. 101, u. 5. MALONE. 
P and to you the tribunes, 
For this immediale levy, he commands 
His abſolute commiſſion.] He commands the commiſſion to be 


given to you, So we lay, I ordered the materials to the workmen. 
Jonson. 


* 
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ACT W. SCENE 1. 
The ſoreſt, near the Cave. 


Enter CLOTEN. 


Cro. Iam near to the place where they ſhonld 
meet, if Piſanio have mapp'd it traly. How fit 
his garments ſerve me! Why ſhould his miftreſs, 
who was made by him that made the tailor, not be 
fit too ? the rather { ſaving reverence of the word) 
for* tis ſaid, a woman's fitneſs comes by fits. 
Therein I muſt play the workman. I dare ſpeak it 
to myſelf, ( for it is not vain-glory, for a man and 
bis glaſs to confer; in his own chamber, I mean,) 
the lines of my body are as well drawn as his; no 
leſs young, more ſtrong, not beneath him in fortu- 
nes, beyond him in the advantage of the time, above 
him in birth, alike converſant in general ſervices, 
and more remarkable in ſingle oppoſitions: yet this 
imperſeverantꝰ thing loves him in my deſpite. What 
| mortality is! Poſthumus, thy head, which now is 


— for — ] i. e. becauſe, See p. 161, u. 7. STEVENS, 

—— in ſingle oppoſitions: ] In fingle combat. So, in King 
Han IF. Part 1: | : a | 
* Io fingle oppoſition, hand to hand, 
© He did confound the beſt part of an hour, 
© In changing hardiment with great Glendower. 
An oppofite was in Shakſpeare the common phraſe for an adver- 
fary, or antagoniſt. See Vol. XV, p. 488, n. 3. MALONE. 
— imperſeverant —] Thus the former editions. Sir T. 
Hanmer reads — ill-perſeverant, JOANSON, | * 
Inperſenerant may mean no more than ftrſeverant, like imboſom'd, 
npaſhon'd, immaſk d. STEEVENS, | 

1 
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growing upon thy ſhonlders, ſhall within this hone 
be off; thy miſtreſs enforced; thy garments cut to 
pieces before thy face: * and all this done, ſpum 
her home to her ſather;* who may, haply, be a liule 
angry for my fo rough uſage: but my mother, hay- 
ing power of his teſtineſs, ſhall turn all into my 
commendations. My horſe is tied up ſafe: Out, 
ſword, and to a fore purpoſe ! Fortune, put them 
into my band! This is the very deſcription of their 
meeting-place; and the fellow dares not deceive 
me. | [ Exit, 


5 —— before thy face: ] Poſthumus was to have his head firuck 
off, and then his garments cut to pieces before his face! We ſhould 
read — her ſace, i. e. Imopen's :- done to deſpite her, who had faid, 
ſhe eſteemed Poſthumus's garment above the perſon of Cloten, 

| WARBURTON, 

Shakſpeare, who in The Winter's Tale, makes a clown ſay, f 
- thovu'lt ſee a thing to talk on after thou art dead,” would not ſeruple 
to give the expicſſion in the text to ſo fantaſtick a charadter as 
Cloten. The garments of Poſthuwus might indeed be cut to pieces 
before his face, though his head were off; no one, however, but 
Cloten would conſider this circumſtance as any aggravation of the 
inſult. MALONE. 

6 —— urn her home 10 her father :] Cloten ſeems to delight in 
rehearſing to himſelf his brutal intentions; for all this he has 
already ſaid in a former ſcene: © —— and when my luft bath 
dined, — to the court I'll kuock her back, foot her home again. 

| STEEVENS. 


* 
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8 G E NE NI. 
; Beſore the Cave. 


Enter, from the Cave, BreLAnrrus, GurpEzlus, 
 ARVIRAGUS, and IMOGEN, 


BEI. You are not well: [to Imocrn.] remain 
here in the cave; 

We'll come to you aſter hunting. 

Atv. | a Brother, flay here: 

i | [ To IMOGEN. 

Are we not brothers? ; 

Ivo. So man and man ſhould be; 
But clay and clay differs in dignity, 
Whoſe duſt is both alike. I am very fick. 

Gur. Go you to hunting, T'll abide with him. 

Ito. So ſick I am not; — yet I am not well: 
But not ſo citizen a wanton, as 
To ſeem to die, exe ſick: So pleaſe you, leave me; 
Stick to your journal courſe: the breach of cuſtom 
Is breach of all.” lam ill; but your being by me 
Cannot amend me: Society is no comfort 
To one not ſociable : I'm not very ſick, 
Since I can reaſon of it. Pray you, truſt me here: 
Ill rob none but myſelf; and let me die, 
dtealing ſo poorly. : 

Gur, love thee; I have ſpoke it: 


„ Stick to your journal come: the Lreach of cuflom 
Is breack of all.] Keep your daily couiſe uninterrupted ; if 
the flated plan of life is onee broken, nothing ſollows but con- 


'uſion, Jonxsox. | 


/ L4 


\ 
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How much the quantity,“ che weight as muck: 
As I do love my father. 

BEL. What? how? how? 

ARrv. If it be fin to ſay fo, fir, I yoke me 
In my good brother's fault: I know not why 
] love this youth; and 1 bave heard you fay, 
Love's reaſon's without reaſon? the bier at door, 
And a demand who is't ſhall die, I'd ſay, 

My father, not this youth, 

BEL, | O noble ſtrain! . 
O worthineſs of nature! breed of greatnels ! 
Cowards father cowards, and baſe things fire baſe; 
Natute had meal, and bran ; contempt, and grace, 
Jam nol their father; yet who this ſhould be, 
Doth miracle itſelf, lov'd before me. — 

*Tis the ninth hour o'the morn. 

ARv. . Brother farewell, 

Ino. I wiſh ye ſport. 

ARV. You health, — So pleaſe you, br. 

Io. [Afide.] Theſe are kind creatures. Gods, 

what lies I have heard! 
Ou courtiers ſay, all's ſavage, but at court: 
Experience, O, thou diſprov'ſt report! 
1 he imperious ſeas* breed monſters; for the diſh, 


7 How much the quantity, ] I read — 4s much the quantity. 
 JOuneon 

surely the preſent reading has exaQly the "RE meaning. How 
much ſocver the maſs of my alfedtion to my father may be. ſo 
much preciſely is my love for thee: and as much as my 61jal love 
weighs, fo much alſa weighs my affegion for thee, MALONE. 
I —— So pleaſe you, fir. ] I cannot reliſh this courtly phraſe 
from the mouth of Arviragus. It ſhould rather, I thivk, begia 
Imogen's ſpeech. TrxwuitrT. 
* The imperious ſ-15 —] Imperious was uſed by Shakſpexre for 
imperial. See Vol, XVI. p. 391, u. 3. MALONE, 
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Poor tributary rivers as ſweet fiſh, 
am fick ſtill; heart-fick :— Piſanio, 
Til now taſte of thy drug. 
Gur. r I could not ſtir him: “ 
He ſaid, he was gentle, but unfortunate; 
Diſhoneſtly afflifted, but yet honeſt. » 
Arv. Thus did heanſwerme: yet ſaid, hereafter 
| might know more. #7 
BEL. To the field, to the field: 
We'll leave you for this time ; go in, and reſt. 
ABV. We'll not be long away. 


BEL. Pray, be not ſick, 
for you muſt be our houſewiſe. | 
IO. Well, or ill, 


am bound to you. 


BEL. And ſo ſhalt be ever. 
Exit IMOGEN. 


This youth, howe'er diſtreſs'd, * appears, he hath had 
Good anceſtors. | | 


*I could not ſtir kim:] Not move him to tell his ſtory. 

| Jonnson, 
(gentle, but unfortunate; ]. Gentle, is well-born, of birth 
dove the vulgar. JOHNSON. 
Rather, of rank above the yulgar. So, in King Henry V : 
6 be he ne'er ſo vile, 
+ This day ſhall gentle his condition.” STEEVENS, | 
* {nd ſo ſhalt be ever. ] The advetb — ſo, was ſupplied by Sir 
Tomas Hanmer, for the ſake of metre, STEEVENS. 
Imo. Well, or ill, 
I am bound to you. 
Bel. And ſo ſhalt be ever. — | 
This youth, howe'er diftreſs'd, &c.] Theſe ſpeeches are im- 
properly diſtributed between Imogen and Belarius; and 1 flatter 
dyſelf that every reader of attention will approve of my amend- 
kg the paſſage, and dividing them in the following manner: 
Imo. Well, or ill, 
I am bound to you; and ſhall be ever, 
Bel. This youth, howe'er diftreſs's, ke, M. MASON, 
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 Anv. How angel-like he fings! 
Gur. But his neat cookery !* He cut our roots in 
characters; py; 
And ſauc'd our broths, as Juno had been ſick, 
And he her dieter. | | 
Anrv. $ Nobly he yokes 
A ſmiling with a ſigh: as if the ſigh 
Was that it was, for not being ſuchſ a ſmile; 
The ſmile mocking the ſigh, that it would fly 
From ſo divine a temple, to commix- 
With winds that failors rail at, 

Gul. 4 J do note, 
That grief and patience, rooted in him both, * 
Mingle their ſpurs together.“ 0 | 

ARv. Grow, patience! 
And let the ſtinking elder, grief, untwine 
His periſhing root, with the increaſing vine!“ 


And ſhalt be ever.] That is, you ſhali ever receive from me the 
fame kindneſs that you do at preſent: you ſhall /kus only be bound 
to me for ever. MALONE. 

5 Gui. But his neat cookery! Ke. ] Only the firſt four words of 
this ſpeech are given in the old copy to Guiderius ; The name of 
Arviragus is prefixed to the remainder, as well as to the next 
ſpeech. The correQion was made by Mr. Steevens. MALONE. 

1 —— He cut our roots in charaQters; ] So, in Fletcher's Eldtr 
Brother, Act IV: N 

« And how to cut his meat in clarscdters. STERVENS. 
| * _— rooted in him bot,] Old copy—in them. Correded by 
Mr. Pope. MALONE. | 

9 Mingle their ſpurs together.] Spurs, an old word ſor the fibres 
of a tree. POPE, | | 
Spurs are the longeſt and largeſt leading roots of trees. Our poet 
has again uſed the ſame word in The Tempe 

66 the ſtrong bas'd promontory 
© Have | made ſhake, and by the ſpurs 
© Pluck'd up the pine and ceCcar.” 

Hence probably the ſpur of a poſt; the ſhort wooden buttreſs 
aſhxed to it, to keep it firm in the ground. MALONE. 

? And let the ſinking elder, grief, untwine 

His periſhing rost, with the increaſing vine! ] Shakſpeare bad 
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BEL, It is great morning, s Come; away. — Who's 
there? 2} | 


Enter CLOTEN. 


Cro. I cannot find thoſe runagates; that villain 
Hath mock'd me:— I am faint, . 

BEL. Thoſe runagates ! 
Means he not us? I partly know him; 'tis 
Cloten, the ſon o'the queen. I fear ſome ambuſh, 
| ſaw him not theſe many years, and yet 
Iknow 'tis he: Wei are held as outlaws: Hence. 
ur. He is but one: You and my brother ſearch 
What companies are near: pray you, away; 

Let me alone with him. | | 
[ Excunt BELARIUS and ARVIRAGUS. 

CLo. Soft! What are you 

That fly me thus? ſome villain mountaineers? 


I have heard of ſuch. — What flave art thou? 
Gul. | | A thing 


only ſeen Engliſh vinrs which grow againſt walls, and therefore may 
be ſometimes entangled with the elder, Perbaps we ſhould read 
ulwine—ſrom the vine. JOHNSON. 

Surely this is the meaning of the words without any change. May 
patience increaſe, apd may the ſtinking elder, grief, no longer {wine 
bis decaying | or deſtrudtive, if periſhing is uſed aRively,] root with 
the vine, patience, thus increaling! — As !o untwine is here uſed for 
it ceaſe to twine, ſo, in King Hemy VIII. the word uncontemned 
having been uſed, the poet has conſtrued the remainder of the 
ſentence as if he bad written no contemned. See Vol. XVI. p. 119, 
n. 9. MALONE, 2 
Sir John Hawkins propoſes to read—entwine, He ſays „ Let 
the linking elder [ Grief ] entwine his root with the vine | Patience ] 
ad in the end Patience muſt outgrow Grief.” STEEVvEnNS., . 

There is no need of alteration. The elder is a plant whoſe roots 
we much ſhorter lived thau the vine's, and as thoſe of the vine 
well and outgrow them, they muſt of neceſſity looſen their hold. 
. | Hunte. 

It is great morning.] A Galliciſm. Grand jour. Sce Vol, XVI. 
b. 367, n. 4. STEEVENG, 5 
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More laviſh did Ine er, than anſwering 
A ſlave without a knock.“ 
Ct o. | Thou art a robber, 
A law- breaker, a villain: Yield thee, thief. 
Gut. To who? to thee? What art thou? Raye 
not I 
An arm as big as thine? a heart as big? 
Thy words, I grant, are bigger; : for J wear not 
My dagger in my mouth.“ Say, what thou art; 
Why I ſhould yield to thee? 
CLo. Thon villain baſe, 
Know'ſt me not by my clothes? 
Gol. No, * nor thy tailor, raſcal, 
Who is thy grandfather ; he made thoſe clothes, 
Which, as it ſeems, make thee.“ 


CLo. 1 hon precious varlet, 
My tailor made them not. | 
Got. Hence then, and thank 


The man that gave them thee. Thou art ſome fool; 
I am loath to beat thee. 

CLo. Thou injurious thief, 
Hear but my name, and tremble. 


0 than anſwering 


A ſlave without @ knock.) Than anſwering that abuſive word 
flave. Slave ſhould be printed in Italicks. RI. Masov. 
Mr. M. Maſon's interpretation is ſupported by a paſſage in None 
end Juliet: 
„% Now, Tybalt, take ke villain back again.“ 
— for I wear not 
My dagger in my mouth. | So, in Solyman and Perſeda, 1599: 
« ] fight nat with my tongue : this is my oratrix.“ MALONT, 
Vo, ] This negation is at once ſuperfiuous and ivjurious to the 
metre, STEEVENS. 
6 No, nor thy tailor, raſcal, 
Who is thy grandfather; ke made thoſe clothes, 
Which, gs it ſcems, make thee, ] See a note on 2 ſimilar paſſage 
in a former ſcene, p. 121, n. 6. STEEVENS, 
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Got. What's thy name? 
CLo. Cloten, thou vill&n. | 
Gui. Cloten, thou double villain, be thy name, 


cannot tremble at it; were't toad, or adder, ſpider, 
would move me looner. 


CLo. To thy further fear, 
Nay, to thy mere confuſion, thou ſhalt know 


gave 


g Im ſon to the queen. EY 
| | Gur. I'm ſorry for't; not ſeeming 
? o worthy as thy birth. 
| CLo. Att not afeard ? 
ſeal Gui: Thoſe that I reverence, thoſe I fear; the 
A | wiſe: Lt 
; kt fools 1 laugh, not fear them. 
CLo. Die the death; ? 


When I have flain thee with my proper hand, 

Il follow thoſe that even now fled hence, 

And on the gates of Lud's town ſet your heads: 
Field, raſtic K mountaineer.* Exeunt, fighting. 


! Die the death: ] See Vol, VI. p. 95, n. 2. STEEVENS. 


' Neld, ruftick mountaineer, ] I believe, upon examination, the 
under of Cloten will not prove a very conſiflent one. Ad J. 
k. iv. the lords who are converſing with him on the ſubje& of his 
contre with Poſthumus, repreſent the latter as having neither put 
unh his llreugth or courage, but flill advancing forwards to the 
pince, who retired before bim; yet at this his laſt appearance, we 
te him fighting gallantly, and falling by the hand of Guiderius. 
Ide ſame perſons afterwards ſpeak of bim as of a mere als or 
Kot; and yet, Ad III. ſc. i. be returns one of the nobleft and 
volt reaſonable auſwers to the Roman envoy: and the reſt of his 
Wnverſativa on the ſame occaſion, though it may lack form @ litlle, 
o means reſembles the language of folly, He behaves with 
oper dignity and civility at parting with Lucius, and yet is ridi- 
Wous and brutal in his treatment of Imogen. Belarius deſcribcs 
lim as not having ſenſe enough to know what fear is (which be 
Rives as being ſometimes the elled of judgement); aud yet he 
bras very artful ſchemes for gaining the alcdion of his miſtreſs, | 
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Ener BELARIUS, and ARVIRAGUS, 


4 | d 
Brit. No company's abroad. | 
Arv: None in the world: You did miſtake hin 
ſure. 5 | 
BEL. I cannot tell: Long is it fince I ſaw hin, 
But time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe lines of favour 
Which then he wore; the ſnatches in his voice, 
And burſt of ſpeaking, * were as his: 1am abſolute, 
*F'was very Cloten. | 
Av. In this place we left them: 
I wiſh my brother make good time with him, 
You ſay he is ſo fell. 
BEL. Being ſcarce made up, 
I mean, to man, he had not apprehenſion 
Of roaring terrors; for the effect of judgement 
Is oft the cauſe of fear :? But fee, thy brother. 


by means of her attendants; to get her perſon into his power aſter- 
wards; and ſcems to be no lels acquainted with the charader of 
bis father, and the aſcendancy the queen maintained over bis ux- 
orious weakneſs, We find Cloten, in ſhort, repreſented at once 28 
brave and daſtardly, civil and brutal, ſagacious and fooliſh, with» 
out that ſubtilty of diſtincion, and thoſe thades of gradation be- 
tween ſeoſe aud folly, virtue and vice, which conſtitute the excel- 
lence of ſuch mixed charaQters as Polonius in Hamil, and we 
Nuiſe in Romeo and Juliet, STEEVENS., 


0 the ſmatches in his voice, 
And burſt of ſpeating, } This is one of our author's ſtrokes of 
obſervation, An abrupt and tumultuous utteraace very frequeolly 
accompauies a confuſed and cloudy undeiſtanding. JOHNSON. 


9 —— ſor the elle& of judgement 

Is oft the cauſe of fear: } | Old copy—defeft of judgement — | 
If | underſtand this paſlage, it is mock realoning as it fands, and 
the text muſt have been ſlightly corrupted, Belaius is giving a 
deſcripiion of what Cloten formerly was; and in anſwer to wht 
Arviragus ſays of kis being fo fell. ** Ay, (ſays Belarus, ) he wos 
ſo fell; arid being fcarce then at man's eſtate, be had no apprebeniion 
of roaring terrors, i. e. of any thing that could check him ww 
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Re-enter Gulbkglus, with Cloten's head, 
: | 


Gur. This Cloten was a fool; an empty purſe, 
There was no money in't: not Hercules 


bim, ears,” But then, how does the inference come in, built upon this? 

VOur Hor defe# of judgement is off the cauſe of fear. I think the poet 

Ice meant to have ſaid the mere contrary. Cloten was defedtive in 
I 


julgeent, and therefore did not fear, Apprebenſions of fear 
gow from a judgement in weigbing dangers, And a very eaſy 
chavge, from the traces of the letters, gives us this ſcaſe, and re- 
tonciles the reaſoning of the whole pallage: / | 


12 —— for th" eſſfed of judgement 
1s oft the cauſe of fear, . THEOBALD, 
Sir T. Hanmer reads with equal jultneſs of ſentiment: 
ſor defed of judgement | 
Is oft the cute of fear,——. 
hut, I think, the play of fe and cavſe more reſembling the 
t mavner of our author. JOHNSON, | 
If ſear, as in other paſſages of Shakſpeare, be underſtood in an 
aftive ſignification for what may cauſe fear, it means that Cloten's 
tefe& of judgement cauſed him to commit adious to the terror of 
after- viders, without due conſiderauou of bis owa danger therein: 
er of Thus, in King Henry IV. Part II: 
. % —— all theſe bold fears, 
10 : ; „% Thou ſee'ſt with peril I have anſwered.” TotieT: 
Wy The objeQion io this interpretation is, that in this clauſe of ihe 
8D 7 etence it was evidently the poet's intention to aſſigu a reaſon for 
7 Coten's being himſelf free from apprehenſion, not to account for his 
uni ing others, 
tis undoubtedly true, that defect of judgement, or not rightly 
tlimating the degree of danger and the means of telillance, is 
es of bien the caule of fear: the being poſſeſſed of judgement allo may 
ent Kalioun fear, as le who maturely weighs all circumſtagaces will 
wow preciſely his danger; while the incouſiderate is raſh and 
hol-hardy : but neither of theſe allertions, however true, can 
t—}] Kount for Cloteu's haviug no epprehenſion of roating terrors ; and 
„ aud Verefore the palla ge mult be corrupt, Mr, Ihecbald amends tue 
ing 2 lex: by reading: 
waat -—— ſer the effed of judgement 
| ww 1s oft the cavſe of fear. | 
5 "ut, though Sbakfprare bas in King Richard 111. uſed effet and 
1 


e lynguymons, 1 do ust thiuk i; ptobable be would ſay tbe 
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Could have knock'd out his brains, for he had none: 
Vet L not doing this, the fool had borne 


My head, as 1 do his. 0 
BEL. What haſt thou done? 
Gui. I am perfect, what: cut off one Cloten', 
head, 


Son to the queen, after his own report; 

Who call'd me traitor, monntaineer ; and ſwore, 

With bis own ſingle hand he'd take us in,“ 

Diſplace our heads, where (thank the gods!) * they 
grow, 

And ſet them on Lud's town, 


fed was the cauſes nor do I think tle 2feft and the deſef likely 
to have been confounded: beſides, the paſſage thus amended n 
liable to the objeQ&ion already Rated, I bave therefore adopted 
Sir Thomas Hanmer's emendation, MALOXE. 


" —— nt Hercules ; | 
Could have knock'd out his brains, for he had none: This 
thought had occurred before in Troilus and Creſſida: 
if he knock out either of your braius, a' were as good 
crack a fuſty nut with no keinel.” STEEVESS. 


3 I am perfe&, what: ] | am well informed, what. So, in this play: 
„I'm perfef, the Paunonians are in arms.” JOHNSON, 


* —— take us in,] To tate in, was the phraſe in uſe for to 
8fprehend an out-law, or to make him ameuable to publick jultice, 
1 JotNn$0N; 


To tale in means, ſimply, to conquer, to fubdue, So, iu 4 
and Cleopatra: 
„ — cut the Ionian ſeas, 
« Aud take in Toryne,” STEEVENS, 


That Mr. Yeevens's explanation of this phraſe is the true one, 
appears from the preieut allulion to Cloteu's ſpeech, aud alto from 
the ſpeech iuelf in the former part of this ſcene. He had not 
threatened to render thele outlaws ameuable to juttice, but to kill 
them with his oon hand: 

« Die the death : 
«© When [ have ain thee with my proper hand," Kc. 

% He'd fetch us in,” is uſed a little lower by Belatius, in the 
ſenſe aſſigued by Dr. Johnſva o the phraſe before us. MALONE, 

* —— (thank the gods!) | Tue old copies bave—{ thanks ihe gods.) 


Bri. We. are all tindone. 
Gui. Why, worthy father, what have we to loſe; 
But, that he ſwore to take, our lives? The law 


ne;? 


To let an arrogant piece of fleſh threat ns; 
Play judge, and executioner, all himſelf; 
Forwe do fear the law?” What company 


2 
. 
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protects not us: Then why ſhould we be tender; 


e, Diſcover you abroad? 
BEL. No fingle foul 
bey Can we ſet eye on, but, in all ſafe reaſon, 
He muſt have ſome attendants. Though his humour 
Was nothing but mutation; * ay, and that 
ſhely Mr. Rowe, and other editors after him, —thants to the gods. But 
d 18 by the preſent omiſſion of the letter 5, and the reftoration of the 
pied parentbeſis, I ſappoſe this paſſage, as it now flands in the text, 46 
ph our author gave it. STEEVENS. | 
—— The law ; 8 i 
This Protecls not use]! We meet with the Tawe ſentiment in Romeo 
md Juliet: | "44 Oe 
200d „ The world is dot thy Hiend, nor the world's law.” 
. | p : STEEVENS. 
lay For we do fear the law?] For is here uſed in the ſenſe of 
becauſe, So, in Marlowe's Jew of Malta, 1633: 
* „See the ſimplicity of theſe baſe flaves! _ 
"yay „% Who, ſor the villains have no faith themſelves, + 
Jon. . . * Think me to be a ſeafcleſs lump 6f clay,” 
0 Again, in Othello: ðèðx ꝗ n 7 . 
9 4% And, for I know tbou art full of love,” Kc. MaLons; - 
" —— Though. his humour | E 
Was nothing but mutation; &c.] [Old copy—his _ What 
hay bis konour to do here, in his being changeable in this fort? iu 
one, his ating as a mad man, or vot? 1 have veututed to ſubſlitute 
FR dinour, againſt the authority of the printed copies: and the meaning 
wot ſeems plainly this: «+ Though he was always fickle to the laſt 
kill degree, aud governed by lumour, not ſound ſenſe; yet not wadaecls 
uſelf could make bim fo bardy to attempt an enterprize of this 
ature alone, and hnſeconded,” THEOBALD. ; 
The text is right, and means, tbat the obly notion be had of 
the onour, was the faſhion, which was perpetually changing. 
bo be | | WAKBURTON. 
45. This would be a ftrange deſcription of hobour; aud appears td 
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From one bad thing to worſe; not frenzy, not 
Abſolute madneſs could ſo far have rav'd, 
To bring him here alone: Although, perhaps, 
It may be heard at court, that ſuch as we 
Cave here, hunt here, are outlaws, and in time 
May make ſome ſtronger head: the which he hearing, 
(As it is like him,) might break out, and ſwear 
He'd fetch us in; yet is't not probable 
To come alone, either he ſo undertaking, 
Or they ſo ſuffering: then on good ground ve fear, 
If we do fear this body bath a tail 
More penlous than the head. 
ARv. | Let ordinance 
Come as the gods forefay it: howſoe'er, 
'My brother hath done well. | 
BEL. 15 I had no mind 
To hunt this day: the boy Fidele's ſickneſs 
Did make my way long forth.“ 


me in its preſent form to be abſolute nonſenſe. The ſenſe indeed 
abſolutely requires that we ſhould adopt Theobald's amendment, 
and read humour inftead of honour. 

Belarius is ſpeaking of the diſpoſition of Cloten, not of his 
principles: — and this account of him agrees with what Imogen 
ſays in the latter end of the ſcene, where ſhe calls bim that 
irregulous devil Cloten,” M. MASON. | | 

I am now convinced that the poet wrote—bis humour, as Mr. 
Theobald ſuggeſted, The context firongly ſupports the emenda- 
tion; but what deciſively entitles it to a place in the text is, that 
the editor of the folio has, in like manner printed konowr inſtead of 
humour in The Merry Wives of Windſor, Act I. ſc. iii: 

% Falſtaff will learn the honour of the age.“ 
The quarto reads rightly—* the humour of the age.” 1 

On the other hand in the quarto, ſiguat. A 3, we find, “ — Sir, 
wy honour is not for many words,” inftead of «+ — Sir, my us 
neur, &c, MALONE. | 

* Did make my way long fort.] Fidele's fickneſs made my wall 
Forth from the cave tedious. JOHNSON, 

So, in King Richard III. 
© —— our crofles on the way, 
« Have made it tedious" kc, STEKYBNR, 
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Gol. . With his own word, 

Which he did wave againſt my throat, I have ta'en 

His bead from him: Fil throw't into the creek 

Behind our rock; and let it to the fea, 

And tell the fiſhes, he's the queen's fon, Cloten : 

That's all I reck. | 7 | I Exit. 
BEL. I fear, *twill be reveng'd: 

would, Polydore thou hadſt not done't! though 

valour * 

Becomes thee well enough. 
ARV. Would I had done't; 

$ the revenge alone purſued me !—Polydore, 

I love thee brotherly; but envy much, | 

Thou haſt robb'd me of this deed: I would, re: 

3 venges, | | 

That poſſible ſtrength might meet,“ would ſeek us 

through, 

And put ns to our anſwer. ob LENSES 
BEL, | Well, *tzs done: 

We'll hunt no more to-day, nor ſeek for danger 

Where there's no profit. I priythee, to our rock 

Tou and Fidele play the cooks : I'll ſtay 

Till baſty Polydore return, and bring him 

To dinner preſently. 

Akv. Poor ſick Fidele! 

Tl willingly to him: To gain his colour,“ 

Id let a pariſh of ſuch Clotens blood, I 

And praiſe myſelf for charity. Exit. 


+ 


reven es, 5 ; 4 ; 8 3 85 | 
Tat poſſible firength might meet,] Such purſuit of vengeance ” 
u fell within any poſſibility of oppoſition,  Jounson. | yo 
— To gain his colour, | i. e. to reſtore bim to the bloom of 
bealth, to recall the colour of it into his cheeks, STEEVENS. 
| I's lit s pariſh of ſuck Clotens blood,] I would, ſays the young 
Pince, to recover Fidele, kill as many Cloteus as would bit a 
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Ber. >; O thou godde, 
Thou divine Nature, how thyſelf thou blazonf 
In theſe two princely boys!“ They ate as gcnile 
As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his ſweet head; and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchaf'd, as the rud'ſt wing, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him fioop to the vale. "Tis wonderſul/ 


14 His viſage, ſays Fenner of a catchpole, was almoſt eaten through 
with pock-holes, ſo that half a pariſh of children might hate 
played at cherry-pit in his face.” Farmer. 


The ſenſe of the paſſage is, IT would let blood [or bleed) a whole 
ariſh, or any number, of ſuch fellows as Cloten; not, “I would 
et out a pariſh of blood.” EpwarDs. 


Mr. Edwards, is, I think, right. In the fifth act we haye= 
„ This man—— bath | 
44 More of thee merited, than a band of Clotens 
„ Had ever ſcar for.” MaALOxNE. | 


O thou goddeſs, 
* Thou divine Nature, how thyſelf thou blazon'f 
In theſe two, princely boys!| The firſt folio has: 
Io divine Nature; thou thyſelf thou blazon'fl ——, 
The ſecond folio omits the firft thou. RBED. 
Read: , | 
—— how thyſelf thou blaton'ff—, M. Mason. 


I have received this emendation, which is certainly judicious, 


STEEVINS, 


8 — They are as gentle 


As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his ſweet head; and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchaf'd, as the rud'fl wind, Kc.] $0, it 
our author's Lover's Complaint : | 
« His qualities were. beauteous as his form, 
„% For maiden tongu'd he was, and thereof free; 
4% Yet, if men mov'd him, was he ſuch a ftorm 
* As oft *twixt May and April is to fee, 
« When winds breathe ſweet, unruly though wy ws 
: ALONE: 


2— "Tis wonderful,] Old copies — wonder. The corredion 
is Mr, Pope's. So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor: “ Keep = 
good fludent from his book, and it is wonderful, STAAVANG. 
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That an inviſible inſtinct ſhould frame them * 
To royalty unlearn'd; honour untaught ; 
Civility not ſeen from other; valour, 

That wildly grows in, them, but yields a crop 
As if it had been ſow'd! Yet ſtill it's firange, 
What Cloten's being here to us portends ; 

Or what his death will bring as. | 


,” 


Re-enter GUIDERIUS. - 


Gor. =; DF Where's my brother? 
I have ſent Cloten's clotpoll down the ſtream, 

In embaſſy to his mother; his body's hoſtage 

For his return. , [ Solemn mu ſicł. 
BEL, My ingenious inſtrument ! | 
Hark, Polydore, it ſounds ! But what occaſion 

Hath Cadwal now to give it motion ! Hark ! 

Gul, Is he at home? | 

BEL. - He went hence even now. 
Gur, What does he mean? fince death of my 
| dear'ſt mother 

I did not ſpeak before. All ſolemn things 

Should anſwer ſolemn accidents. The matter ? 
Triumphs for nothing, and lamenting toys.“ 

ls jollity for apes, and grief for boys. 

Is Cadwal mad? 


'* That an invifible inflin® ſhould frome. them—] The metre, 
un Mr, Heath, would be improved by reading : | 

That an inflin@ inviſible ſhould frame them—. 
ne probably did not perceive that in Sbakſpeare's time the accent 
vas laid on the ſecond ſyllable of the word infix&. So, in one of 
dur poet's Sonnets : f 

© As if by ſome inflin# the wretch did figd ——." 
The old copy is certainly right, MALONE. 7 
— lamenting toys,] Ten formerly, fignified freaks, 05 
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Re-enter ARVIRAGUS, bearing , IMOGEN as dead, iz 
his arms. | 


* 


BEL. Look, here he comes, 
And brings the dire occahon in his arms, 
Of what we blame him for! | 

AR v: 5 The bird is dead, 
That we have made ſo much on. I had rather 
Have {kipp'd from fixteen years of age to fixty, 
To have turn'd my leaping time into a cruich, 
Than have feen this. | 

Got. O ſweeteſt, faireſt lily! 
My brother wears thee not the one half fo well, 
As when thou grew'ſt thyſelf, | 

BEL. "i O, melancholy! 
Who ever yet conld found thy bottom?” find 
The ooze, to ſhow what coaſt thy fluggiſh crare 
Might eaſilieſt harbour in ?”— | hou blefſed thing! 


frolicks. One of N. Breton's poetical pieces, printed in 1579, is 
called, „ The {yes of an idle head.” See allo Vol. XV. p. 259, n. 75 
and Cole's Did. 1679, in v. MALOXxs, | 
II are trifles. So, iv K. Henry VT. Part I: 

©. That for a toy, a thing of no 1egard." 
Again, in Hamlet: | 

«+ Each toy ſeems prologue to ſome great amiſs.” 

| 345% STEEVENG, 
7 O, melancholy !. 

Who ever yet could ſound thy bottom ?] So, in Alba, the Months 
. Mind of « Melancholy Lover, by R. I 1598: 
es woeful tale, where forrow is the ground,” 
„% Whoſe bottom's ſuch as nete the depth is found.” 


MALONE, 


? ———— what coaf thy fluggifh crare 
Might eafilicft harbour in? | The folio reads: 
—— thy figgiſh care: 
which Dr. Waiburton allows to be a plauſible reading, but ſubs 
Hitutes carrack in its room; and with this, Dr. 22 tacitly 
on, among his 


ucquieſced, aud jaſerted it in the text. Mr. Simp 


es, 


ING, 


NE, 
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jove knows what man thou might have made; 
but I.“ | 


notes on Beaumont and Fletcher, has retrieved the true reading, 

which is, | 
— — thy ſluggiſh crare. 

dee The Captain, ART. ſc. ii: 
©« —— let him venture . 
% In ſome decay d crare of his own." 

A crare, ſays Mr. Heath, is a ſmall trading veſſel, called in the 
Latin of the middle ages crayera, The fame word, though ſome- 
what differently ſpelt, occurs in Harrington's tranflation of Arioffo, 
Book XXXIX. ftanza 28: 

„% To ſhips, and barks, witb gallies, bulks and crayes,” Kc. 
Again, in Heywood's Golden Age, 1611: | ; 

„ Behold a form to make your craers and barks." 
Again, in Drayton's Miſerics of Queen Margaret : 

© After a long chaſe took this little cray, 

«« Which he ſuppos' d him ſafely ſhould convey.” 
Again, in the 22d ſong of Drayton's Polyolbion : 

40 ſome ſhell, or little crea, 

« Hard labouring for the land on the high working ſea." 

Again, in Amintes for his Phillis, publiſhed in England's Helicon, 
1800: . 5 * 

4 Till thus my. foule dooth paſſe in Charon's crere.” 

Mr. Tollet obſerves that the word often occurs ia Holinſhed, as 

twice, p. 906, Vol. II. STEEYENS, 


The word is uſed in the ſtat. 2 Jac. I. c. 32: ** —— the owner of 
every ſhip, veſſel, or crayer.” TYRWHITT. 


Perbaps Sbakſpeare wrote—thou, fluggiſh crare, mightf#, Kc. 
The epithet /ſuggi/h is uſed with peculiar propriety, a creyer being a 
very low-failing unwieldy veſſel. See Florio's Italian Did. 1598, 
« Furckio, A hulke, a crayer, a lyter, a wherrie, or ſuch veſſel of 
burthen.” Maron. | 


9 —— but I.] This is the reading of the firſt folio, which later 
editors not underſtanding, have changed into but ah! The meaning 
of the paſſage I take to be this Jene tnows, what man then 
night's have made, but I know, theu diedſt, &c, TyRWHITT. 


I believe, „ but ak?” to be the true reading. Ay is through 
the firft folio, and in all books of that time, printed inſtead of 
] Hence probably 7, which was uſed for the affirmative particle. 
9, crept into the text here. , 
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Thou diedſt, a moſt rare boy, of melancholy 1, 


- How found you him? 


ARV. Stark,“ as you ſee: 
Thus ſmiling, as ſome fly had tickled lumber, 
Not as death's dart, being laugh'd at: his right 


cheek * 
Repoſing on a cuſhion. 
. Where? 3 
AR V. O'the floor; 


His arms thus leagu'd: Ithought, he ſlept; and put 
My clouted brogues* from off my feet, whole rude- 
neſs 
Anſwer'd my ſteps too loud. 
Gul. ; Why, he but fleeps:* 
If he be gone, he'll make his grave a bed; 
With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 


Heaven knows (ſays Belarius) what a man thou would'f have len, 
bad'ſt thou lived; but alas! thou” died of melancholy, while yet ony 
7 mol accÞmpliſhed boy. MALONE. | 

Sarg, ] i. e. ſtiff, So, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 

* 2 — guiltleſs labour 

„% When it lies ftari/y in the traveller's bones.“ 
Again, iv King Henry IV. Part i: 

++ And many a nobleman lies fart 

„% Under the hoofs of vauniing enemies.“ STEEVENS. 


* —— clouted gu -] are ſhoes flrengthened with clout ot 


hob-nails. In ſome parts of England, thin plates of iron called 
clouts, are likewiſe fixed to the ſhoes of ploughmen and other 
ruſticks. Brog is the Iriſh word for a kind of ſhoe peculiar to that 
kingdom. STEEVENS, e 


3 Why, le but fleeps:] I cannot forbear to introduce a pallage 
ſomewhat like this, from Webfter's White Devil, or Vittoria Ce- 
zona, [1612] on account of its fingular beauty: 

On, thou ſoft natural death! thou art joint twin 
© To ſweeteſt ſlumber! no rough-bearded comet 

© Stares on thy mild departure: the dull owl 

++ Beats not againſt thy caſement: the hoarſe wolf 


, „ Scents not thy carrion :—plty winds thy corſe, 


„While horror waits on princes!“  STEEVEMR, 


ind worms will not come to thee. | 
AV. | With faireſt flowers, 


hilt ſummer laſts,* and I live here, Fidele, 

Tl ſweeten thy fad grave: I hon ſhalt not lack 

The lower, that's like thy face, pale primroſe ; nor 
The azur'd bare-bell, Jike*thy veins ; no, nor 

The leaf of eglantine, whom not to ſlander, 
Qut-fweeten'd not thy. breath: the ruddock would 
With charitable bill (O bill, fore-ſhaming 

Thoſe rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument!) bring thee all this; 

Ya, and furr'd moſs befides,when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corle.* | Th 


| ind worms will not cometo thee. ] This change from the 
ſecond perſon to the third, is ſo violent, that I cannot help imputing 
it 10 the players, tranſcribers, or printers; and therefore wiſh to 
read : 
And worms will not come to him. STEEVENS. 
* With ſaireft flowers 

Wiilf ſummer laſts, &c, ] So, in Pericles Prince of Tyre, 
edit, 1609); - | 
„% No, I will rob Tellus of her weede, 
« To firewe thy greene with flowers; the yellowes, blues, 
„ The purple violets and marygolds, | 
4 Shall as a carpet bang upon {ky grave, 
„% While ſummer dayes doth laſt.” STEEVENS. 
— the ruddock would, 
With charitable bill, —— bring thee all this; | 
Yea, and furr'd moſs befides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corſe. ] Here again, the metaphor is 
anngely mangled. What ſenſe is there in winter-grounding a corſe 
vih meſs? A corſe might indeed be ſaid to be winter-grounded in 
food thick clay. But the epithet fſurr'd to moſs dire us plainly 
another reading, 
To winter-gawn thy corfe — 
©, thy ſummer habit ſhall be a light gown of flowers, thy winter 
Abit a good warm furr'd gown of moſs, WARBURTOy. 
| bayve no doubt but that the rejeded word was Shakſpeare's, 
e the protedion of the dead, and not their ornament, was that 
e meant to expreſs. To winter-ground a plant, is to proteR it 
bow the inclemency of the winter-ſeaſon, by firaw, dung, Kc. laid 
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"Oo. | Pr'ythee, have done; 
And do not play in wench-like words with that 


over it. This precaution is commonly taken in reſpeR of tender 
trees or flowers, ſuch as Arviragus, who loved Fidele, repreſents 
her to be. ; 


The ruddock is the red-breaft, and is ſo called by Chancer and 
Spenſer : | | 
| © The tame ruddock, and the cownrd kite. 
The office of covering the dead is likewiſe aſcribed to the ray. 
dock, by Drayton in his poem called The Owl : | 
„ Cov'ring with moſs the dead's uncloſed eye, 
© The little red-breaft teacheth charitie.” STEEVIXs. 


_ the ruddock would, Rk Is this an alluſion to the Babs of 
the Wood, or was the notion of the redbreaſt covering dead bodies, 
general before the writing that ballad? Pxzrcy. © 


In Cornucopis, or divers ſecrets wherein is contained the rart ſecret 
in Man, Beats, Foules, Fiſhes, Trees, Plantes, Stones, and ſuck lite 
moſt pleaſant and profitable, and not before committed to bet printed in 
Engliſh. Newlie drawen out of divers Latine Authors into Engliſh, by 
Thomas Johnſon, 4to,. 1596, fignat. E. it is ſaid, ** The robin 
redbreſt if he find a man or woman dead, will cover all his face 
with moſſe, and ſome thinke that if the body ſhould remaine un- 
buried that he would cover the whole body alſo.” Rez. 


The paſſage is iryitated by Webſter in his tragedy of The Wits 
Devil and in ſuch a manner as confirms the old reading: 


« Call for the robin-red-breaft and the wren, 
« Since o'er ſhady groves they hover, 
And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendleſs bodies of unburied men; 
Call unto his funeral dole 
The ant, the field-mouſe, and the mole, 


«© To rear him hillocks that ſhall keep him warm,“ ke. 
FARMER, 


Which of theſe two plays was firft written, cannot now be de- 
termined. Webfter's play was publiſhed in 1612, that of Shak- 
ſpeare did not appear in print till 1623. In the preface to the 
edition of Webfter's play, be thus ſpeaks of Shakſpeare : “ And 
laftly (without wrong laſt to be named) the right happy and copious 
induſtry of M. Shakſpeare,” &c. STEEVENS, 

We may fairly conclude that Webſter imitated Shakſpeare ; for 
in the ſame page from which Dr. Farmer has cited the foregoing 
lies, is found a paſſage taken almok literally from Handel. It» 
{poken by a diſtraded lady: 


| \ 
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Which is fo ſerious. Let us bury him, 

And not protract with admiration what 

I; now due debt.—To the grave. 


nder ARV. | Say, where ſhall's lay him 
lenu Gui. By good Euriphile, our mother. | 
AV. Beꝰt ſo: 


ud let us, Polydore, though now our voices 
Have got the manniſh crack, fing him to the ground, 
As once our mother; 7 uſe like note, and words, 
fave that Euriphile muſt be Fidele. 

Gur. Cadwal, 
[cannot ſing: I'll weep, and word it with thee: 
For notes of ſorrow, out of tune, are worſe 


res Than prieſts and fanes that lie. 

oy Akv. 8 We'll ſpeak it then. 
„ by BEL, Great griefs, I ſee, medicine the leſs: * for 
oo | Cloten 


« ——— you're very welcome; | 

© Here's roſemary for you, and rue for you; 

« Heart's-caſe for you; I pray make much of it; 

„I have left more for myſelf.” | 
Dr. Warburton aſks, *+ What ſenſe is there in winter-grounding 
a corſe with moſs?” But perhaps winter-ground does not refer 
lv moſs, but to the laſt antecedent, flowers, If this was the 
2 intended by Shakſpeare, the paſſage ſhould be printed 
u; : 

Tra, and furr'd moſs beſides, —when flowers are none 
T0 winter-ground thy corſe. 
be, you ſhall have alſo a warm covering of moſs, when there are 
w flowers to adorn thy grave with tbat ornament with which 
WixTer is uſually decorated. So, in Cupid's Revenge, by Beaumont 
ad Fletcher, 1625: „ He looks like WinTer, ſtuck here and 
dere with freſh flowers.” — I have not however much confidence in 
ls obſervation, MALONE. 


" 4s once our mother z] The old copy reads: 


hak- 
the 
And 
110us 


for As once to our mother jz—— 
4 The compokitor having probably caught the word to from the pre- 


ſing line. The correQion was made by Mr. Pope. MaLoNnE. 
ett trie, 1 ſes, medicine the Ieſs:] So again, in this play: 
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Is quite forgot. He was a queen's ſon, boys! 
And, though he came our enemy, remember, 
He was paid for that:? Though mean and mighty, 
_.. rotting ; Py 
Together, have one daſt; yet reverence, 
(That angel of the world,“) doth make diſtinQion 
Of place "tween high and low. Our foe wa 
princely; . 
And though you took his life, as being our foe, 
Yet bury him as a prince. | 
Gur. Pray yon, fetch him hither, 
Therſites' body is as good as Ajax, 
When neither are alive. | 
ARV. If you'll go fetch him 
We'll ſay our ſong the whilſt, —Brother, begin, 
* | Exit BELARUS, 
Gu1. Nay, Cadwal, we muſt lay his head to the 
eaſt; : | 


My father hath a reaſon for't. 


© —— a touch more rare 
„ Subdues all pangs, all fears.“ 

Again, in King Lear : 

. © —— Where the greater walady is fix'd, 
„The lefler is ſcarce felt.” MALONE. 


9 He was paid for that:] Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: 
He has paid for that (—— | 
rather plaufibly than rightly. Paid is for puniſhed. So, Jonſon: 
„% Twenty things more, my friend, which you know due, 
4% For which, or pay me quickly, or I'll pay you.” 
JOHN808, 
So Falſtaff, in The Merry Wives of Windſor, after having been 
beaten, when in the the dreſs of an old woman, ſays, © I pay d no- 
thing for it neither, but was paid for my learning.” See Vol. V. 
p. 171, n. 5; and Vol. XII. p. 272, n. 2. MALONE. 
5 tevetente, 
(That angel of the world,) — Reverence, or due regard to 


ſubordination, is the power that keeps peace and order in the world. 
4 JOHNSON» 


ſon; 
due, 


$ON, 


been 
no. 


l. V. 


1 to 
"1d, 
SON, 


| Her not ſlander, &c,] Perhaps, 
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Akv. Tis true. | 

Gui. Come on then, and remove him. 

ARV. , | | So, — Begin. 
SONG. 


Gur. Fear no more the heat o'the ſun,, 
Nor the furious winter's rages ; 
Thou thy worldly taſk haſt done, 
Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages : 
Golden lads and girls all muſt, 
As chimney-ſweepers, come to duſt. 


Arv. Fear no more the frown ohe great, 
Thou art paſt the tyrant's ſtroke; 

Care no more to clothe, and eat; 
To thee the reed is as the oak: 

The ſcepter, learning, phyſick, muſt 

All follow this, and come to duſt. * 


Gut. Fear no more the lightning-flaſh, 

Arv. Nor the all-dreaded thunder Hone ;| 

Gui Fear not flander, cenſure raſh ; * 
ARrv, Thou haſt finiſh'd joy and moan : 


Fear no more &c. ] This is the topick of conſolation that nature 
didates to all men on theſe occaſions. The ſame farewell we have 
wer the dead body in Lucian. Texyov wxbAtor 4871 It4nowus, were 
Feniocts, ke. WARBURTON, 


i The ſcepter, learning, kc.) The poet's ſentiment ſeems to 
have beea this. —Al} human excellence is equally ſubjed to the 
kroke of death: neither the power of kings, nor the ſcience of 
Cholars, oor the art of thoſe whoſe immediate Rudy is the pro- 
lovgation of life, can prote& them from the final deſtiny of man, 

; JoHNSON, 


Fear not Bander's cenſure raſh. JOHNSON: 
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Born. All lovers young, all lovers muff 
Conſign to thee," and come to duſl, 


Gui. No exorciſer harm thee !” . 
Arv. Nor no witchcraft charm thee ! 
Gui. Ghoſt unlaid forbear thee ! 
Arv. Nothing ill come near thee! 
BoTH. Quiet conſummation have 15 
And renowned be thy grave! ? 


® Confign to thee, ] Perbaps; | 
Confign to this, ——: F 
And in the former flanza, for—A!! follow this, we might tead= 
All follow thee. JOHNSON. | 
onſign to thee is right, So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
* — : eal 
„A dateleſs bargain to eugroſhng death,” _ 
To confugn to tte, is to ſeal the ſame conrad with thee, i. e. add 
their names to thine upon the regiſter of death. Srzxvrus. 

7 No exorciſer 'harm thee! | I have already remarked that 
Shakſpeare invariably uſes the word exorciſer to expreſs a perſon 
who can raiſe ſpirits, not one who lays chem. M. Mason. 

See Vol. IX.*p. 193, n. 3. MALONE, 

* Quiet conſummation kave ; ] Conſummation is uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe in K. Edward III. 1596: | | 

„ My ſoul will yield this caſtle of my fleſh, 
«« This mangled tribute, with all willingneſs, | 
„ To darkneſs, conſummation, duſt and worms.“ 
Milton, in his Epitaph on the Marchioneſs of Winchefter, is it» 
debted to the paſſage before us: 
«© Gentle lady, may thy grave 
58 © Peace and quiet ever have!“ 

So Hamlet ſays: 

„ —— 'tis a conſummation | 
© Devoutly to be wiſlh'd.” M. MAaSoN | 

Y —— thy grave! | For the obſequies of Fidele, a ſong wa 
written by my unhappy friend, Mr. William Collins of Chicheſter, 
' a man of uncommon learning and abilities. I ſhall give it a place 
at the end, ia honour of bis memory, JOHNSON, 


\ 


d— 


{on 


ter, 


lace” 
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% 


Re-enter BELARUS, with the body of Cloten. 


Gui. We have done our obſequies: Come lay 
5 him down. „ 
BEL. Here's a few flowers; but about midnight, 
more: | | 
The herbs, that have on them cold dew o'the night, 
ue ſtrewings fitt'ſt for graves. Upon their faces: 
You were as flowers, now wither'd: even ſo 
Theſe herb'lets ſhall, which we upon you ſtrow.— 
Come on, away: apart upon our knees. 
The ground that gave'them firſt, has them again: 
Their pleaſures here are paſt, ſo is their pain. 
[Exeunt BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, and ARVIRAGUS. 
Ivo. [Awaking.] Yes, fir, to Milford-Haven ; 
Which is the way? 
Ithank you. — By yon puſh? Pray, how far thi- 
ther 
Ods pittikins ! *—can it be ſix miles yet ?— 
[have gone all night: _'Fanth. PI lie down and 
ſleep. | 
But, ſoft! no bedfellow :—O, gods and goddeſſes! 
| [Seeing the body. 
Theſe flowers are like the pleaſures of the world; 
This bloody man, the care on't. I hope, I dream; 


' —— Upon their faces :] Shakſpeare did not recolle& when he 
mote theſe words, that there was but one face on which the flowers 
tould be ſtrewed. This paſſage might have taught Dr. Warburton 
8 to have diſturbed the text ia a former ſcene, See p. 150. n. 5. 

| MALONE« 

Vas pittitins! ] This diminutive adjuration is uſed by Decker 
nd Webſter in Weffward Hoe, 1600; in The Shoemater's Holiday, 
it Tie Gentle Craft, 1600. lt is derived from God's my pity, which 
Wiſe occuts in Cymbeline, STEVENS. 
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For, ſo, I thought I was a cave-keeper, 
And cook to honeſt creatures: But tis not ſq; 
I was but a bolt of nothing, ſhot at nothing, 
Which the brain makes of fumes: Our very eyes 
Are ſometimes like our judgements, blind. Good 
faith, | | | 
I tremble ſtill with fear : But if there be 
Yet left in heaven as ſmall a drop of pity 
As a wren's eye, fear'd gods, a partof it! 
The dream's here ſtill: even when I wake, it is 
Without me, as within me; not imagin'd, felt, 
A headleſs man! The garments of Poſthümus! 
1 know the ſhape of his leg: this is his hand; 
His foot Mercurial; his Martial thigh ; 
'T he brawns of Hercules: but his Jovial face'— 
Murder in heaveti ?How ?— Tis gone. —Pilauio, 
All curſes madded Hecuba gave the Greeks, 
And mine to boot, be darted on thee ! Thon, 
Conſpir'd with that irregulous devil, Cloten, 


3 Whick the brain mates of fumes:] So, in Macbeth : 
© That memory, the warder of the brain, 
«© Shall be a fume.” STEEVENS., 5 
463 Jovial face — ] Jovial face fignifies in this place, ſuch 
a face as belongs to Jove. It is frequently uſed- id the lame ſenſe 
by other old dramatick writers, So, Heywood, in The Silver pt 
„% — —- Alcides here will Rand, | 
| Io plague you all with his high Jovi, hand.” 
Again, in Hey wood's Rape of Lucrece, 1650: | 
„% Thou Fovial hand hold up thy ſcepter high.“ 
Again, in his Golden Age, 1611, ſpeaking of Jupiter : 
|; 40 — all that fland, | 
«© Sink ia the weight of his bigh Joyial hand.“ 


| STEEVENS, 
5 Conſpir'd with that irregulous devil, ] I ſuppoſe it ſhould be, 
| Conſpir'd with th' irreligious devil, ——. JOHNSON. ; 
Irregulous (if there be ſuch a word) muſt mean lawleſs, licens 
tious, out of rule, jura negans fibi nata, In Reinolds's God's 
Revenge againfi Adultery, edit, 1679, Pp. 121, I meet wich ige 
tated luſt,” STEEYANS, | 3 
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Haſt here cut off my lord. — To write, and read; 
ze henceforth treacherous! — Damu'd Piſanio 
Hath with his forged letters. — damn'd Piſanio — 
From this moſt braveſt veſſel of the world 

zuuck the main- top!“ — O, Poſthumus! alas, 
Where is thy head? where's that! Ab me! where's 
that? 

piſanio might have kill'd thee at the heart, 

And left this head on. — How ſhould this be? 
Piſanio? aha ; 

'Tis he, and Cloten : malice and lucre in them 
Have laid this woe here. O, tis pregnant, preg- 
nant ! * | 
The drug be gave me, which, he ſaid, was precious 

And cordial to me, have | not found it 

Murd'rous to the ſenſes? That confirms it home 2 
This 1s Piſanio' s deed, and Cloten's: O! 

Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 
That we the horrider may ſeem to thoſe 

Which chance to find us: O, my lord, my lord! 


Enter Luctus, a Captain, and other Officers, and a 
\ Soothſayer. 


Cay. To them, the legions garriſon'd in Gallia, 
After your will, have croſs'd the ſea; attending 


5 —— the main-top ! ] i. e. the top of the mainmaſt. STEEVEXNS; 
1 Piſanio might have kill'd thee at the heart, 
Aud left this head on. — ] I would willingly read : 
Aud left thy lead on. STEEVENS. 
This head means the head of Poſtbumus; the bead that did belong 
to this body, See p. 175, n. 2. MALOKE, 

— * pregnant, pregnant !] 4, e. tis a ready, appoſite con- 
elufion, So, in Hauler: 

„% How pregnant ſometimes his replies arc? " 

zee Vol. VI. p. 8, n. 6, STEEVLNS, 


| Vorl. XIX. > N 
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You here at Milford-Haven, with your ſhips; 
They are here in readineſs. | | 

Luc. But what from Rome? 
Cay. The ſenate hath flirr'd vp the confiner, 
And gentlemen of Italy; moſt willing ſpirits, 
That promiſe noble ſervice : and they come 
Under the conduct of bold lachimo, 
Sienna's brother.“ 
Luc. When expect you them? 
Car, With the next benefit o'the wind, 
Loc. f This forwardneſ; 

Takes our hopes ſair. Command, our preſent 

numbers | | 

Be muſter'd ; bid the captains look to't. — Now, fir, 
What have you dream'd, of late, of this war's pur- 

poſe? 5 
Soorn. Laſt night the very gods ſhow'd me a 
viſion :* 

(I faſt, and pray'd,” for their intelligence,) Thus:— 

I {aw Jove's bird, the Roman eagle, wing'd 

From the ſpungy ſouth * to this part of the weſt, 

There vaniſh'd in the ſunbeams: which portends, 

( Unleſs my fins abuſe my divination, ) . 

Succeſs to the Roman hoſt. 


 Sienna's brother. ] i. e. (25 I ſuppoſe Shakſpeare to have meant} 
brother to the Prince of Sienna: but, unluckily, Sienna was a Its 
publick, See W. Thomas's Hijftorye of Itahe, 410. bl. 1. 1561, 
p. 7. b. STEEVENS. ; 
* Laſt night the very gods ſhow'd me a vifion :] It was no common 
dream, but ſent from the very gods, or the gods themſelves. 
OHNSON, 
7 ] faſt, and pray'd,] Faſt is here very licentioully uſed for f/. 
o, in the novel ſubjoiaed to this play, we fiud — (ift for lifted, 
MALOXE, 
 _— the ſpungy fouth — ] Milton has availed himſelf of (bus 
pithet, in his Maſque at Ludlow GCaſlic : 
6% Thus 1 hurl | 
« My dazzling ſpells into the fung) air. STEEVENS. 
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Luc. Dream often ſo, 
and never falſe. — Soft, ho! what trunk is here, 
Without his top? The ruin ſpeaks, that ſometime 
Jt: was a worthy building, — How! a page! — 
Or dead, or ſleeping on him? But dead, rather: 

For nature doth abhor to make his bed 
With the defunct, or fleep upon the dead, 
Let's fee the boy's lace. 
CAP. | He is alive, my lord. 
Loc. He'll then inſtruct us ofthis body. Young 
one, 
Inform ns of thy fortunes; for, it ſeems, 
They crave to be demanded: Who is this, 
Thou mak'ſt thy bloody pillow? Or who was he, 
That, otherwiſe than noble nature did, 
Hath alter d that good picture?“ What's thy inte- 
reſt ; 
In this lad wreck? How- came it? Who is it? 
What art thou ? 

Ivo. I am nothing: or if not, 
Nothing to be were better. This was my maſter, 
A very valiant Briton, and a good, 

That here by mountaineers lies lain: — Alas!“ 
There are no more ſuch maſlers: I may wander 
From eaſt to occident, cry out for lervice, 


0 - who was he, 


Thzat, otheruiſe tian noble nature did, 
Halt alter'd that good piflure? } To do a piture, and a pidure 
u well done} are Randing phraſes; the queſtion therefore is, — Who 
has altered this picture, ſo as to make it othetwile- than nature did 
u. JOHNSON, 


Olivia ſpeaking of her own beauty as of a fifure, aſks Viola if 
it is not well done?” STEEVENS. | 


Fecit was, till lately, the technical term nniverſally annexed to 
Piltures and engravings, HENLEY, | 
N 2 
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Try many, all good, ſerve truly, never“ 

Find ſuch another maſter, | 
Luc. Lack, good youth! 

Thou mov'ſt no leſs with thy complaining, than 

Thy maſter in bleeding: Say his name, good friend, 
IMo. Richard du Champ.“ If I do lie, and do 

No harm by it, though the gods hear, 1 hope 


[ Aſide, 
They'll pardon it. Say you, fir? 
Luc, Thy name? 


IMo. Fidele.“ 
Luc. Thou doſt approve thyſelf the very ſame: 
Thy name well fits thy faith; * thy faith, thy name. 


* Try many, all good, ſerve trily, never =] We may be certain that 
this line was originally complete. I would, therefore, for the 
ſake of metre, read: 

- Try many, and all good; ſerve truly, never xc. 
| STELVENS, 

3 Rickard du Champ.) Shakſpeare was indebted for his modern 
names ( which ſometimes are mixed with ancient ones) as well as 
his anachroniſms, to the faſhionable novels of his time. Ian a 
colledion of ſtories, entitled 4 Petite Palace of Pettie his Pltaſurt, 
1576, I find the following circumftances of iguorance and abſur- 
dity. In the ſtory of the Horatii and the Curiatii, the roaring of 
cannons is mentioned, Cephalus and Procris are faid to be of the 
court of Venice; and «that her father wrought ſo with the du le, that 
this Cephalus was fent p in ambaſſage to the Tur e. —— Eripbile, 
after the death of her huſband Amphiaraus, ( the Theban prophet) 
calling to mind the affe dion wherein Don Infortunio was drowned 
towards her,” Kc. Kc. Cannon-ſhot is found in Golding's Verhon 
of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, Book III. STErvens. 

This abſurdity was not confined to novels. In Lodge's Wound: 
of Ciuill War, 1594, one of the direQions is, „Enter Lucius Fauo- 
ing. Pauſanios, with Pedro a Frenchman," who ſpeaks broken 
Engliſh ; the earlieſt dramatick ſpecimen of this fort of jargon 
now extant, RITSON. 

4 Fidele. | Old copy — Fidele, fir ; but for the ſake of metre 
I have omitted this uſeleſs word of addreſs, which has already et- 
curred in the fame line. STEEVENS. 


* Thy name well fits thy ſeith ;] A ſimilar thought has been already 
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Wilt take thy chance with me? I will not lay, 
Thou ſhalt be ſo well maſter'd; bat, be ſure, 
No leſs belovd. The Roman emperor's letters, 
Sent by a conſul to me, ſhould not ſooner F 
Than thine own worth prefer thee: Go with me. 
Io. I'll follow, fir. But, firſt, an's pleaſe the 
gods, | | 
[ll bide my maſter from the flies, as deep 
As theſe poor pickaxes* can dig: and when 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds I have ſtrew'd 
his grave, | 
And on it ſaid a century of prayers, 
Such as 1 can, twice o'er, I'll weep, and figh; 
And, leaving ſo his ſervice, follow you, 
So pleaſe you entertain me. 
Luc. Ay, good youth; 
And rather ſather thee, than maſter thee. — 
My friends, ; 
The boy hath taught ns manly duties: Let us 
Find out the prettieſt daizied plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and partiſans 
A grave: Come, arm him. — Boy, he is prefert'd 
By thee to us; and be ſhall be iuterr'd, 
As ſoldiers can. Be cheerful; wipe thine eyes: 
Some falls are means the happier to ariſe. [Exeunt, 


/ 


wet with in King Henry V. where Piſtol having announced his name, 
the King replies: „ It forts well with your Berceneſt.“ 
STEEVENS. 
% —— theſe. poor pic — ] Meaning ber fogers. 
| Jouxsox. 
So pleaſe you cutertain me.] 1. 4. hire me ; receive me unto 
your ſervice, See Vol. V. p. 40, u. 8; and Vol. XVII. p. 369, n. . 
MALOX. 
\—— arm kim. ] That is, Tal- kim up in your arms. 
| HAnMER 
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SCENE in. 


A Room in Cymbeline's Palace.“ 
Enter CyMBELINE, Lords, and PisAnro, 


Cym, Again; and bring me word, how 'tis with 
her, 
A fever with the abſence of her ſon; 
A madneſs, of which her life's in danger: — Hes. 
vens, l 
How deeply yon at once do touch me! Imogen, 
The great part of my comfort, gone: my queen 
Upon a deſperate bed; and in a time 
When fearful wars point at me; her fon gone, 
So needful for this preſent : It ſtrikes me, paſt 
The hope of comfort. — But for thee, fellow, 
Who needs muſt know of her departure, and 
Doſt ſeem ſo ignorant, we'll enforce it from thee 
By a ſharp torture. - 
Pts. Sir, my life is yours, 
] humbly ſet it at your will: But, for my miſtreſs, 
I nothing know where ſhe remains, why gone, 


7 Cymbeline's Palace.] This ſcene is omitted againſt all 
authority by Sir T. Hanmer. It is indeed of no great uſe in ihe 
progrels of the fable, yet it makes a regular preparation for the 
next at, JOHNSON, 

The fad is, that Sir Thomas Hanmer has inſerted this ſuppoſed 
omiſhon as the eighth ſcene of AR III. The ſcene which in Dr. 
Johnſon's firft edition is the eighth of Ad III. is printed in a ſmall 
letter under it in Sir T, Hanmer's, on a ſuppoſition that it was 
ſpurious. In this impreſſion it is the third ſcene of Ad IV. and 
tha: which in Dr. Johaton is the eighth ſcene of AR IV. is ia 
this the ſeventh ſcene, STEEVENS» 
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— 


Nor when ſhe purpoſes return. Beſeech your high- 


nels, 
Hold me your loyz:i ſervant. 
1. LorD. Good my liege, 


The day that ſhe was milling, he was here: 
dare be bound he's true, and ſhall perform 
All parts of his ſuvjection loyally. 
for Cloten, — 5 
There wants no diligence in ſeeking him, 
And will,“ no doubt, be found. | 
CrM. The time's troubleſome ; 
We'll flip yon for a ſeaſon ; but our jealouſy 
| ; | To PisANnto, 
Does yet depend.? 
1. Log. So pleaſe your majeſty, 
The Roman legious, all from Galiia diawn, 


v ind will, ] [think it ſhould be read — And he'll. STrevexs. 


There are ſeveral other inflances of the perſonal pronoun being 
omitted in theſe plays, beſide the preſent, particularly in King Henry 
III. nor is Shakſpeare the only writer of thatage that takes this 
liverty: So, in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 793, edit. 1631: —— after 
tat the tooke boat at Queen Hith, and fo came to his houſe; 
where miſling the afore named counſcllors, fortified his houte with 
ſul! purpoſe to die in his own defence, *' 

Again, in the Continuation of Hardyng's Chronicle, 1543: „ Then 
vien they heard that Henry was ſafe returued into Britagne, rTcoyced 
not a little, ” 

Again, in Anthony Wood's Dia, ad ann, 1652: Ode of theſe, 
3 moſt handſome virgin, — kneel'd down to Thomas Wood, vim 
trars and prayers to fave her life: aud being flrucken with a deep 
remorſe, 4e her under bis arme, went with her out of the 
church,” Nc. | 
See aiſo King Lear, AR II. ſc. iv. note on — ** Having more 
wan than wit about re, .. MALONE, 


Nm OQr jealouſy 


Does yet depend. | My ſuſpicion is yet undetermined; if I do 
not condema you, I likewiſe bave not acquitted you, We now 
lay, the cauſe is depending. JOKNSON, | 

N 4 
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Are landed on your coaſt ; with a ſupply 
Of Roman gentlemen, by the ſenate ſent. 

Cv. Now for the counſel of my fon, and queen! 
I am amaz'd with matter. ? | 

1. Lord. Good my liege, 

Your preparation can affront no lefs 

Than what you hear of:* come more, for more 
you're ready : 

The want is, but to put thoſe powers in motion, 

That long to move. 

CV. I thank yon: Let's withdraw; 
And meet the time, as it ſeeks us. We fear not 
What can from Italy annoy us; but 
We grieve at chances here. — Away. | Excunt, 

P1s. I heard no letter* from my maſter, ſince 
J wrote him, Imogen was flain: Tis ſtrange: 
Nor hear | from my miſtreſs, who did promiſe 
To yield me often tidings: Neither know I 
What is betid to Cloten; but remain 
Perplex'd in all. Ihe heavens ſtill muſt work: 
Wherein J am falſe, I am honeſt; not true, to be 

true. 


* I om amaz'd with matter.] i. e. confounded by a variety of 

buſineſs, So, in King Jois | 
„am ama d, methinks, and loſe my way, 
„% Among the thorns and dangers of this world.” STEEVINS, 

Tour preparation can affront c. | Your forces are able to ſat 
fuch an army as we hear the enemy will bring againſt us. JOHNSON, 
See p. 198, n. 9. MALONE, 

3 I heard no letter — ] I ſuppoſe we ſhould read with Sir J. 
Hanmer : | 

I've had no letter ——, STEEVENS. 

Perhaps letter here means, not an epiſtle, but the elemental part 
of a ſyllable. This might have been a phraſe in Shakſpeare s time. 
We yet ſay — I have not heard a fyllable from bim. MALONE. 

4 not true, to be true.) The uncommon roughneſs of thij 
line perſuades me that the words — to be, are an interpolation, 
| Which, to prevent an ellipfis, bas deſtroyed the meaſure. STEEVENS. 
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Thefe preſent wars ſhall find F love my country, 
Fyen to the note o'the king, or I'll fall in them. 
all other doubts, by time let them be clear'd : 
Fortune brings in ſome boats, that are not ſteer'd. 

: | . [ Exit, 


nts 


SCENE IV. 
Before the Cave. 


Enter BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, and ARVIRAGUS. 


Gvr. The noiſe is round about us. 
. Let us from it. 
AGV. What pleaſure, fir, find we“ in life, to lock it 
From action and adventure? 
Gur. | Nay, what hope 
Have we in hiding us? this way, the Romans 
Muſt or for Britons ſlay ns; or receive us 
for barbarons and unnatural revolts ” 
During their uſe, and ſlay us after. 
BEL, Sons, 
We'll higher to the mountains; there ſecure us. 
To the king's party there's no going: newneſs 
Of Cloten's death (we being not known, not muſ- 
ter d - | | 
Among the bands) may drive us to a render 
Where we have liv'd; and ſo extort from us 


* —— to the note o'the ling,] I will ſo diſtinguiſh myſelf, the 
king all remark my valour. JOHNSON. : 

*—— find we—] Old copy — we find, Correded by tbe 
editor of the ſecond folio. MALONE. 

1 —— revolls — } i. e. revolters. 80, in King John : 

Lead me to the revolts of England here. STEEVENS. 
— a render 
Where we have liv'd; | An account of our place of abode. 
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That which we've done, whoſe anſwer * would be 
death 

Drawn on with torture, 

Gur. ; This is, fir, a doubt, 
In ſuch a time, nothing becoming yu. 
Nor ſatisfying us. | | 

ARv. It is not likely, 
That when they hear the Roman horſes? neigh, 
Behold their quarter'd fires, * have both theit eyei 
And ears fo cloy'd importantly as now, 
That they will waſte their time upon our note, 
To know from whence we are. 

BEI. O, L am known 
Of many in the army: many years, 
I houghClotenthen but young, you ſee, not worehim 
From my remembrance, And, beſides, the king 
Hath not deſerv'd my ſervice, nor your loves; 
Who find in my exile the want of breeding, 
The certainty of this hard life; aye hOpelels 
To have the courteſy your cradle promis'd, 


This dialogue is a juſt repreſentation of the ſuperfluous caution of 
au old man, Jounxs0N. 
* Render is uſed in a fimilar ſenſe in Timon of Allens, Ad V: 
„% Aud ſends us forth to make their ſorrow'd render.” 
STEEVEXL, 
So, apain, in this play: 
My boon is, that this gentleman may render, 
„ Of whom he had this ring.“ MALone, | 
- whoſe anſwer — ] The retalzation of the death of Cloten 
would be death, &c, JOHNSON. LY 
9 —— the Roman horſes — ] Old copy—their Roman. This is 
one of the many corruptions inte which the tranſcriber was led by 
his ear. The correion was made by Mr. Rowe, MALONE. 
Air quarter'd fires, ] Their fires regularly diſpoſed. 
ONNSON, 
Quarter'd fires, I believe, means no more than fires in the u. 
 ſorilive quarters of the Roman army, STEEVENS. ; 
3 The certainty of this hard life; | That is, the certain cada“ 
fcquence of this hard life, MALOMS, 
! 
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Bot to be fl hot ſummer's tanlings, and 
The ſhrinking ſlaves of winter. 
Gul. Than be ſo, 
Better to ceaſe to be. Pray, fir, to the army: 
and my brother are not known; yourſelf, 
zo out of thought, and thereto ſo o'ergrown, * 
Cannot be queſlion'd. | 
Anv. By this ſun that ſhines, 
[Il thither : What thing is it, that I never 
Did ſee man die? ſcarce ever look'd on blood, 
But that of coward hares, hot goats, and veniſon? 
Never beſtrid a horſe, fave one, that had 
A rider like myſelf, who ne'er wore rowel 
Nor iron on his heel? I am aſham'd 
To look upon the holy ſun, to have 
The benefit of his bleſs'd beams, remaining 
$0 long a poor unknown, 
Gur. By beavens, I'll go: 
If you will bleſs me, fir, and give me leave, 
Til take the better care; but if you will not, 
The hazard thorefore due fall on me, by 
The hands of Romans! 
Arv. | So ſay I; Amen. 
BEL. No reaſon I, ſince on your lives you ſet 
$0 ſlight a valuation, ſhonld reſerve 
My crack'd one to more care. Have with you, boys: 
If in your country wars you chance to die, 
That is my bed too, lads, and there I'll lie: 
Lead, lead. —The time ſeems. long; their blood 
thinks ſcorn, | Aſide. 
Till it fly out, and ſhow them princes born. [| Exeunt, 
1—— oer grown, ] Thus, Spenſer: 
Fu 6 ergrown with old decay, 


„% And hid in darkneſs, that none could beheld 
4% The hne thereof.” STEEVENS, 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 


A Field between the Britiſh and Roman Cam be. 


Enter PoSTHUMU s, with a bloody handkerchief. 


Posr. Yea, bloody cloth,“ Ill keep thee; for! 
wiſh'dꝰ 
Thou ſhould'ſt be colour'd thus. Yon married ones 
If each of you would take this courſe, how man 
Muſt murder wives much better than themſelves, 
For wrying but a little? -O, Piſanio! ä 


% 


* —— bloody handkerchief. ] The bloody token of Imogen" 


d 
death, which Piſanio in the foregoing ad determined to ſend. have 
O HNSON, 

Tea, bloody cloth, Kc. ] This is a ſotiloquy of RR, uitered . 
when the efferveſcence of a mind agitated and perturbed, ſpon- Lak 
taneouſly and inadvertently diſcharges itſelf in words. The ſpeech, 
throughout all its tenor, if the laſt conceit be excepted, ſeems to The 1 
iſſue warm from the heart. He firft condemns his own violence; Ld 
then tries to diſburden himſelf, by imputing part of the crime 10 
Piſanio ; he next ſooths his mind to au artificial and momentary my 
traaquillity, by trying to think that he has been only un jaſhu- ” 
ment of the gods for the happineſs of Imogen. He is now grown n 
reaſonable enough to determine, that having done ſo much evil, v4 
he will do no more; that he will not fight againft the country he i 
which he has already injured ; but as life is not longer ſupportable, ** 
he will die in a juſt cauſe, and die with the obſcurity of a man wo 
who does not think himſelf worthy to be remembered. * 

| | O HNSON, 5 

5 —— 7 wiſhd—] The old copy reads—1 am wiſk'd. " 

STEVENS: * 
The corre&ion was made by Mr. Pope. MALONE. 2 * 
7 For wrying but a little? ] This uncommon verb is likewiſe 2 


uſed by stanyhurſt in the third book of his tranſlation of Virgil 
1582: ; 
% —— the mayfters wyye their veſſels. 
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frery good ſervant does not all commands: 

No bond, but to do juſt ones. Gods! if you 
ould have ta'en vengeance on my faults, I never 
Had livd to put on“ this: ſo had you ſaved 

The noble Imogen to repent; and ſtruck 

Me, wretch, more worth your vengeance. But, alack, 
You ſnatch ſome hence for little faults; that's love, 
To have them fall no more: you ſome permit 

To ſecond ills with ills, each elder worſe; ? 

And make them dread it to the doer's thrift.“ 


Again, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1599: 
„ in her fiokiog down ſhe wryes 
„% The diadem ——," STEEVENS. 


— to put on—] Is to incite, to infligate, Joux80N. 


So, in Macbeth : 
* nd the powers above, 
« Put on their inſtruments.” STEEveNns. 


1 — each elder worſe; | For this reading all the later editots 

have contentedly taken, 

—— teach worſe than other; 

vithout enquiries whence they have received it. Yet they knew, 

or might know, that it has no authority. The original copy reads: 
— each elder worſe ; 

The laſt deed is certainly not the oldeſt, but Shakſpeare calls tha 

lad of an elder man an elder deed. JOHNSON. 


—— each elder worſe; ] i. e. where corruptions are, they grow 
vith years, and the oldeſt finner is the greateft, You, Gods, 
permit ſome to proceed in iniquity, and the older ſuch are, the 
more their crime. TOLLET, : 

| believe our author muſt anſwer for this inaccuracy, and that 
be inadvertently conſidered the latter evil deed as the elder; having 
probably ſome general notion in his mind of a quanility of evil, 
commencing with our firſt parents, and gradually accumulating in 
proceſs of time by a repetition of crimes. MALONE. 

* And make them dread it to the doers' thrift, ] The divinity 
ſchools have not furniſhed juſter obſervations on the condu@ of 
Frovideuce, than Poſthumus gives us here in his private refledions. 
You gods, ſays be, act in a different manner with your different 
creatures ; | 

% You ſnatch ſome hence for little faults; that's love, 
To have them fall no-more ; ——» 
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But Imogen is your own : Do your beſt wills, 


Others, ſays our poet, you permit to live on, to multiply and jg. 
creaſe in crimes ; |; 

„% And make them dread it, to the doers' thrift.“ 
Here is a relative without an antecedent ſubflantive; which i; 
breach of grammar. We mult certainly read: 

And make them dreaded, to the doers' thrift, 
i. e. others you permit to aggravate one crime with more; which 
evormities not only make them revered and dreaded, but turn in 
other kinds to their advantage. Dignity, reſpet, and prof, 
accrue to them from crimes committed with impunity, 


THEOBALD, 


This emendation is followed by Sir T. Hanmer. Dr. Watburion 
reads, I know not whether by the printer's negligence : 
And make tlem dread, to the dorrs' thrift, 
There ſeems to be no very ſatisfadory ſenſe yet offered, I red, 
but with heſitation, 
And make them deeded to the doers' thriſt. 
The word deeded | know not indeed where to find; but Shakſpeare 
has, in another ſenſe, undreded in Macbeih : 
* — = my ſword 
© I ſheath again vndeeded.” 
I will try again, and read thus: 
— — Others you prrmit 
To ſtcond ills with ills, each other worſe, 
And mate {hem trade it, to the doer's thrift, 
Trab and thrift correſpond, . Our author plays with trade, a it 


liowihes a luctative vocation, or a frequent pradtice. So Iſabella 
ſays: 
« . 


(© Thy lin's not accidental, but a trade.” Jokxsos. 


However ungrammatical, I believe the old reading is the tine 
one. To make tem dread it is io make them perſevere in e 
com of dreadful actions. Dr. Johnſon has obſerved on a pg 
in Hamlet, that Pope and Rowe have not reſuſed this woos of 
ſpeaking: To nun, it, or jaint it "—and 0 coy it,” 1 

| TEEV 62S, 


Mr, Steevens's iaterpretation appears to me wegen, a 
Matont, 

There is a meaning to be extraged from theſe words as the} 
now ſtand, and in my opinion not a bad one :—** Some you * 
from hence for little faults; others you fuſler to heap ills on Al's, a) 
afterwards make them dread their having done lo, to the cet 
welfare of the doers.“ 5 ke 1 
Tue whole ſpecch is in a religious firain.. Thri/! ſigalſtes a /+ait 
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Urion 


read, 


peare 


43 it 
bella 


ind make me bleſs d to obey! AI am brought hither 

zmong the Italian gentry, and to fight 

Againſt my lady's kingdom : *'Tis enough 

That, Britain, I have kill'd thy miſtreſs; peace! 

[ll give no wound to thee. Therefore, good 
heavens, | | 

Hear patiently my purpoſe: I'll difrobe me 

Of thefe Italian weeds, and ſuit myſelf 

ks does a Briton peaſant: fo I'll fight 

Acainſt the part I come wih; ſo Pl die 

for thee, O Imogen, even for whom my life 

b. every breath, a death: and thus, unknown, 

Piied nor bated, to the face of peril 

Myſelf L dedicate. Let me make men know 

More valour in me than my habits ſhow, 

Gods, put the firength o' the Leonati in me! 

To ſhame the guiſe o' the world, 1 witl begin 

Ihe faſhion, lefs without, and more within. Exit. 


of proſperity. It Is not the commiſſion ofthe crimes that is fuppoſed 
„ be for the doer's thrift, but bis dreading them afterwards, and 
of courſe repenting, which enſures his ſalvation. —The ſame fen- 
liment occurs in T ke Falſe One, though not fo ſerioully introduced, 
there the Soldier, ſpeaking of the contrition of Septimius who 
murdered Pompey, ſays, „ he was happy he was a ralcal, to come 
lo this,” M. MASON, 
— Do your beſt wills, 

And make me Blefs'd to obey? } So the copies. It was more in 
de mariner of our author to have written: 
—— Do your bleſs'd ws, 
ind make me bleſi'd t abt! ——. JOYNSON, 
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SCENE II. 
The ſame 
Jaw, BE 
Enter at one fide, Lucius, TACHIMO, and the Rome The! 
army; at the other fide, the Brinſh army; Ltoxy bh 

Tus PoSTHUMUS following it, like a poor ſoldin Ge 

They march over, and go out. Alarums. Then ent 

again, in ſkirmiſh, Iachiuo and PosTHUMUs: bie- 

vanguiſheth and diſarmeth IAcHhIMO, and then leay reſ 

ham. I, 
Ich. The beavineſs and guilt within my boſou Lv 
Takes off my manhood : I have belied a lady, 

The princeſs of this country, and the air on't For f 
Revengingly enfeebles me; Or could this carl, Nu 
A very drudge of nature's, have ſubdu'd me, Ia 
In my profeſſion? Knighthoods and honours, boni Lu 
As I wear mine, are titles but of ſcorn. Let's 
If that thy gentry, Britain, go before 

This lout, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 

Is, that we ſcarce are men, and you are gods. [Ex 

Tt —— this carl, ] Carl or churl (ceorl, Sax.) is a clown 
huſbandman. RITSON, 

Verftegan ſays ceorle, now written churle, was anciently uade 
Rood for a ffurdy fellow. REE D. | 

Carle is uſed by out old writers in oppoſition to a gentle 3 
See the poem of John the Reeve, PERCY, : 

Carlot is a word of the ſame ſignificatios, and occurs ine 
author's As you like it. Again, in an ancient interlude or more" Pc 
printed by Raſtell, without title or date: Tuo: 

„A carlys ſonne, brought up of nought.” O1 

The thought ſeems to have been imitated in Philafter : Lc 
„The gods take part agaivſt me; could this 9% Pc 

++ Haye held me thus elſe?? STEEVANG, v 
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The battle continues ; the Britons Ay; Cxußktixx is 
taken : then enter, to has reſcue, BELARIUS, GUIDE= 
RUS, and ARVIRAGUS. 


BEL. Stand, ſtand! We have the advantage of 
the ground ; 

The lane is guarded : nothing routs us, but 

lhe villainy of our fears. | 

Gul. ARV. Stand, ſtand, and fight! 


Enter PoSTHUMUS, and ſeconds the Britons: They 
reſcue CYMBELINE, and exeunt. Ihen, enter LUCIUS, 
JACHIMO, and IMGGEN. 


Loc. Away, boy, from the troops, and ſave thy- 
ſelf: 

For friends kill friends, and the diſorder's ſuch 

As war were hood-wink'd, 

lach. Tis their freſh ſupplies. 
Luc. Itis a day turn'd irangely : Or betimes 
let'sre-enforce, or fly. [ Excunt, 


[Ex SGE NE III. 
"x | Another part of the Field. 


unde 


Enter PoOSTHUMUS and à Britiſh Lord. 


-nflens 


Load. Cam'ſt thou from where they made the 
in 0 ſtand? 

"Wy ?Posr. | I did: 
Though you, it ſeems, come from the fliers. 

Lokp. | I did. 
Post. No blame be to you, ür; for all was loſt, 


Vor. XIX. | 0 
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% 


SCENE I. 


The ſame, 


Enter at one fide, Lucius, TACHIMO, and the Romaji 
army; at the other fide, the Brinſh army; Ltoxa. 
Tus PoSTHUMUS following it, like a poor ſolditr, 
They march over, and go out. Alarums. Then enter 
again, in ſkirmiſh, Iachio and POSTHUMUS: 65 
vanquiſheth and diſarmeth LACHIMO,; and then leave, 
ham, 


Iacny, The beavineſs and guilt within my boſom 
Takes off my manhood : I have belied a lady, 
The princeſs of this country, and the air on't 
Revengingly enfeebles me; Or could this carl, 
A very drudge of nature's, have ſubdu'd me, 
In my profeſſion? Knighthoods and honours, bome 
As I wear mine, are titles but of ſcorn. 
It that thy gentry, Britain, go before 
This lout, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
Is, that we ſcarce are men, and you are gods. [Zul. 


6. — this carl, ] Carl or chur{ (ceorl, Sax.) is a clown of 
huſbandman. R1TSON. | 
Verftegan ſays ceorle, now written churle, was anciently undet« 
Rood for a fturdy fellow. Ree, ; 
Carle is uſed by out old writers in oppoſition to 2 gentlemar 
See the poem of oln the Reeve, PERCY, 
Carlot is a word of the ſame ſignificatios, and occurs in 9 
author's As you like it. Again, in an ancient interlude or mera 
printed by Raſtell, without title or date: 
„% A cerlys ſonne, brought up of nought.” 
The thought ſeems to have been imitated in Philafter : 
„The gods take part againſt me; could this beer 
++ Have held me thus elfe?“ STEEVANG, 
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n . e; * Britons Ay: 1 ts 
taken: then enter, to his reſcue, BELARIUS, GUIDE= 
RIUS, and ARVIRAGUS. 


BEL. Stand, ſtand! We have the advantage of 
the ground ; 
The lane is guarded : nothing routs us, but 
Ihe villainy of oar fears. 


Gut. ARv. Stand, ſtand, and fight! 


Enter PosTHUMUS, and ſeconds the Britons: They 
reſcue CYMBELINE, aud excunt. T hen, enter Lucius, 
JACHIMO, and IMOGEN. 


Loc. Away, boy, from the troops, and ſave thy- 
ſelf: 
For friends kill friends, and the diſorder's ſuch 
As war were hood-wink'd. 


lach. *Tis their freſh ſupplies. 
Loc. It is a day turn'd ſitangely : Or betimes 
Let's re-enforce, or fly. 2 Excunt. 


SC EN E III. 
Another part of the Field. 
Enter PoSTHUMUS and à Britiſh Lord. 


Lon. Cam'ſt thou from where they made the 


ſtand ? 
Posr. | I did: 
Though you, it ſeems, come from the fliers. 
Lokp. | | I did. 


Post, No blame be to you, ür; for all was loſt, 
Vor. XIX. | O 


But that the heavens fought: * The king himſelf 
Of his wings deſtitute,” the army broken, 
And but the backs of Britons ſeen, all flying 
Through a ftrait lane; the enemy fulkhearted, 
Lolling the tongue with ſlaughtering, having work 
More plentiful than tools to do't, ſtruck down 
Some mortally, ſome lightly touch'd, ſome falling 
Merely through fear; that the ſtrait paſs was damm'd 
With dead men, hurt behind, and cowards living 
To die with lengthen'd ſhame. fe 
LosD. Where was this lane? 
Posr. Cloſe by the battle, ditch'd, and wall'd 
| with turf; © 
Which gave advantage to an ancient ſoldier, 
An honeſt one, I warrant; who deſerv'd 


« But * that the heavens reit“ So, in Judges, v. 20: 4 They 
fought from heaven; the ftars in their courſes fought again Siſera,” 


3 : STEEVINS, 
. The ting himſelf TOR, 

Of his wiags deſlitute,] “ The Danes ruſhed forth with ſuck 
violence upon their adverſaries, that firft the right, and then after 
the left wing of the Scots, was conftreined to retire and flee back, — 
Ha1z beholding the king, with the moſt part of the nobles, fighting 
with great valiancie in the middle ward, now defiitute of thi 
wings," &c, Holinſhed. See the next note. MALOXE. 

5 Cloſe by the battle, &c.] The topping of the Roman army by 
three perſons, is an alluſion to the tory of the Hays, as related by 
Holinſhed in his Hiftory of Scotland, p. 155: There was nere to 
the place of the battell, a loug lane fenſed on the fides with ditches 
and walls made of turfe, through the which the Scots which fled 
were beaten downe by the enemies on heapes. 

„% Here Haie with his ſonnes ſuppoſing they might beft ſtaie the 
flight, placed themſelves overthwart the lane, beat them backe whom 
they meez fleeing, and ſpared neither friend nor ſo; but dowue 
they went all ſuch as came within their reach, wherewith divers 
bardie perſonages cried unto their fellowes to returne hacke unto 
the battell,” &c, a . 0 

It appears from Peck's New Memoirs, Kc. article 88, that 
Milton intended to have written a play on this ſubjeR. | 

: | | | MUSGRAYL. 
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o long a breeding, as his white beard came to, 

In doing this for his country ;—athwart the lane; 

He, with two ſtriplings, (lads more like to run 

The country baſe,” than to commit ſuch flaughter; 

Wich faces fit for maſks, or rather fairer 

Than thoſe for preſervation cas'd, or ſhame,)* 

Made good the paſſage; cry'd to thoſe that fled, | 

Our Britain's karts die flying, not our men: 

To darkneſs fleet, ſouls that fly backwards ! Stand ; 

0r weare Romans, and will give you that 

Like beaſts, which you ſhun beaſtly ; and may ſave, 

But to look back in frown : ſtand, ſtand.— Theſe three; 

Three thouſand confident, in act as many, 

(For three performers are the file, when all 

The reſt do nothing,) with this word, tand, ſtand; 

Accommodated by the place, more charmin 

With their own nobleneſs; (which could have turn'd 

A diſtaff to a lance,) gilded pale looks, 

Part; ſhame, part, ſpirit renew'd; that ſome; turn'd 
coward 

But by example (O, a fin in war, 

Damn'd in the firſt beginners!) * gan to look 

The way that they did, and to grin like lions 

Upon the pikes o'the hunters. Then began 


1 The country baſe,] i. e. a rultick game called priſon-bars, vals 
yarly priſon-baſe. So, in the tragedy of Hofſman, 1632 : 
* Uu run a little courſe 
| „% At baſe, or barley-brake 
Again, in The Antipodes, 1638: 
© — — my men can run at baſe.” 
Again, in the 30th Song of Drayton's Polyolbion : 
« At, hood-wink, batley-brake, at tick, or priſon-baſe." 
Again, in Spenſer's Far Queen, Book V. ch. viii: 
« So ran they all as they had been at bace.” STEEVENS; 
e Vol. IV. p. 183, n. 4. MALONE. 
* —— for preſervation cai'd, or ſhame, ] Shame for modeſty, 
WARBUKTON. 
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A ſtop i'the chaſer, a retire j anon, 
A rout, confuſion thick : Forthwith, they fly 
Chickens, the way which they ſtoop'd eagles ; ſlaves, 
The firides they victors made:? And now our 
| cowards, 
(Like fragments in hard voyages,) became 
The life o'the need; having found the back-door 
NE, 1 6 
Of the unguarded hearts, Heavens, how they wound! 
Some, ſlain before; ſome, dying; ſome, their friends 
O'er-borne i'the former wave: ten, chac'd by one, 
Are now each one the ſlaughter-man of twenty : 
Thoſe, that would die or ere reſiſt, are grown 
The mortal bugs o' the field. | 
Lon p. | This was ſtrange chance: 
A narrow lane ! an old man, and two boys! 
Post. Nay, do not wonder at it: You are made 


— 


' # they viflors nade:] The old copy bas—the vidon xc. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. Maroxz. 
= became 

The life o'the necd;] i. e. that have become the life, &c, Shak- 

ſpeare ſhould have written become, but there is, I believe, no cor- 

ruption. Ia his 134th Sonnet, he perhaps, again uſes came as a 
participle: | es 
„% The flatute of thy beauty thou wilt take, 

„% Thou uſurer, that put'ft forth all to uſe, 

* And ſue a friend, came debtor for thy ſake.” 

Became, however, in the text may be a verb. If this was in- 

teuded, the parentheſis ſbould be removed. MALONE. 

? —— bugs —] Terrors. — JOHNSON, | 

. So, in The Fi Part of Feronimo, 1605: | 

+ Where nought but furies, bugs, and tortures dwell." 

Again, in The Battle of Alcazar, 1594: 
© Is Amurath Baſſa ſuch a bug, 

„% That he is mark'd to do this doughty deed?” STEEVIN 

See Vol. XV. p. 170, u. 79, MALONE, 

4 Nay, 40 not wonder at it:] Poſthumus firſt bids him not 

wouder, then tells him in another mode of reproach, thai wonder 

3s all that be was made for. JOHNSON, 
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Rather to wonder at the things you hear, _ 

Than to work any. Will you rhyme upon't, 

And vent it for a mockery? Here is one: | 

Two boys, an old man twice a boy, u lane, : 
Preſeru'd the Britons, was the Romans' bane. | 
Lord. Nay, be not angry, fir. ; 
PosT. | 'Lack, to what end? 
Who dares not ſtand his foe, I'll be his friend: 

For if he'll do, as he is made to do, + 

I know, he'll quickly fly my friendſhip too. 

You have put me into rhyme. 


LoRD. Farewell ; you are angry. 

| Exit. 

PosT. Still going? — This is a lord !* O noble 
milery ! 


To be i'the field, and aſk. what news, of me! 
To-day, how many wouid have given their honours 
To have ſav'd their carcaſſes ? took heel to do't, 
And yet died too? I, in mine own woe charm'd,* 


* —— This is @ lord!) Read:—This @ lord! RITSsON. 
6 —— 1, in mine own woe charm'd,| Alluding to the common 
fperflition of charms being powerful enough io keep men unhurt 
in battle, It was derived from our Saxon anceſtors, and ſo is 
common to us with the Germans, who are above all other people 
given to this ſuperflition z which made Eraſmus, where, in his 
Worie Encomium, he gives to each nation its proper charaReriſtick, 
ay, © Germani corporum proceritate K magiz coguitione fabi 
placent.” And Prior, in his Alma: | 
„% North Britons hence have ſecond fight ; 
„ And Germans free r gun-ſhot fight.” WARBURTON. 
See Vol, XL. p. 260, n. So, in Drayton's Nymphidia: 

© Their ſeconds minifter an oath N 
„„ Which was indifferent to them both, 
„% That, on their knightly faith and troth, 
„% No magich them ſupplied ; 
„% And fought them that they had no charms 
© Wherewith to work each other's harms, 
e Byt come with imple open arms - 
% To have their cauſes txied,” STERVENS. 
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Could not find death, where I did hear him groan y 

Nor feel him, where he firuck: Being an ugly 
monſter, a 5 

Tis ſtrange, he hides him in freſh cups, ſoft beds, 

Sweet words; or bath more miniſters than we 

That draw his knives 1'the war... Well, I will find 
him: | | 1 

For, being now a favourer to the Roman,“ 

No more a Briton, I have reſum'd again 

The part Il came in: Fight I will no more, 

But yield me to the verieſt hind, that ſhall 

Once touch my ſhoulder. Great the flanghter is 

Here made by the Roman; great the anſwer be“ 

Britons muſt take: For me, my ranſom's death ; 

On either ſide 1 come to ſpend my breath; 

Which neither here Il keep, nor bear again, 

But end it by ſome means for Imogen. 


Enter two Britiſh Captains, and Soldiers. 


1. Cap. Great Jupiter be prais'd! Lucius is taken: 
Tis thought, the old man and his ſons were angels. 

2. Car. There was a fourth man, in a ſilly habit, 
That gave the affront with them.“ 


© —— favoeurer to the Roman, ] The editions before Sir Thomas 
Hanmer's, for Roman read Briton; and 'Dr. Warburton reads Briton 
u.. IIS 
7 —— greet the anſwer be—] Anſwer, as once in this play be- 
tore, is retaliation, JOHNSON. | 
% —— & filly habit,] Silly is ſimple or rufftick. So, in King Lear: 
„ twenty filly ducking obſervants—— .” STEFVENS. 
So, in the noyel by Boccace, on which this play is formed: 
++ The ſervant, who had go great good will to kill her, very calily 
grew pitifull, took off her upper garment, and gave her a poore 
Tagged doublet, a filly chapperone,” &c. Tie Decameron, 620. 
MALONE. 
9 That gave the affcont with them.) That is, that turned their 
faces to the enzmy, Jouxso. | 


1 
— 8 
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1. Cr. So tis reported: 
But none of them can be found. — Stand!“ who is 
there? 


PosT. A Roman; | 
Who had not now been drooping here, if ſeconds 
Had anſwer'd him. 

2. CAr. | Lay hands on BY. A dog! 
A leg of Rome ſhall not return to tell 
What crows have peck'd them here: He brags his 

ſervice 

As if he were of note: bring him to che king. 


Enter Gruhl int. attended; BELARIUS, GUIDERID 8, 
ARVIRAGUS, PISAN1O, and Roman captives." The 
Captains preſent Poſthumus to Cymbeline, who. 
deltvers him over to a Gaoler : after which, all go 
out, 


' $0, in Ben Jonſon's Alchymi ft 
© To day thou ſhalt have ingots, and to-morrow. 
© Gwe lords the affront.” STEEVENS. | 


To affront, Minſheu explains thus in his Didionary, 1617: 
To come face to face. v. Encounter.” 4ffrontare, Ital. 
MALONE. 


—— Stand! I would willingly, for the fake of metre, omit 
ki uſeleſs word, and read the whole paſſage thus: 
But none of them can be found. — Who's there? 
Poſt, 4 Roman ;—. 
STEEVENS. 


Enter Cymbeline, &c.] This is the oply inftance in theſe plays 
ofthe buſineſs of the ſcene being entirely performed in dumb ſhow. 
The diredion muſt have proceeded from the players, as it is per- 
ledly unneceſſary, and our autbor bas elſewhere [in Hamlet] ex- 
pielſed his co’ of ſuch mummery. RITSON. 
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SCENE IV. - 
A Priſon. 


/ 


Enter POSTHUMUS, and two Gaolers. 


1. GAorL. You ſhall not now beſtolen, yon have 
locks upon you; 725 | 
So graze, as you find paſture. 
2, Gaol. ' Ay. or a ſtomach, 
| | [ Exeunt Gaolers. 
PosT, Moſt welcome, bondage! for thou art a 
way, | 
I think, to liberty : Yet am I better - 
1 ban one that's fack o'the gout ; ſince he had 
rather 
Groan ſo in perpetuity, than be cur'd | 
By the ſure phyſician, death ; who is the key 
1o unbar thefe locks. My conſcience! thou art 
fetter'd | 
More than my ſhanks, and wriſts : You good gods, 
give me + | 
The penitent inſtrument, to pick that bolt, 
Then, free ſor ever | Is't enough, 1 am ſorry? 
So children temporal fathers do appeaſe; a 
Gods are more full of mercy. Muſt I repent? 
I cannot do it better than in gyves, 
Deſir'd, more than conftrain'd : to ſatisfy, 
If of my freedom 'tis the main part, take 


” 3 You ſhall not now be flolen,] The wit of the gaoler alludes te 
the cuftom of putting a lock on a berſe's leg, when he is turned 
to palture, Jonis0dN, | 


whet 
ſatisf 


Ve 


6 
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No ſtricter render of me, than my all.“ 


] know, you are more clement than vile men, 


Who of their broken debtors take a third, 

A fixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again 

On their abatement ; that's not my deſire: 

For Imogen's dear life, take mine; and though 

'Tis not fo dear, yet 'tis a life; you coin'd it; 

'Tween man and man, they weigh not every ſlamp-; 

Though light, take pieces for the figure's ſake; 

You rather mine, being yours: And lo, great 
powers. 

If you will take this“ audit, take this life, 

And cancel theſe cold bonds.“ O Imogen ! 

Til ſpeak to thee in Glence, He ſleeps, 


* 


ls fatisfy, 

It of my freedom bis the main gyart, tale 

No firifler render of me, than my all.] Poſthumus quefliong 
whether coutrition be ſufficient atonement for guilt, Then, to 
ſatisfy the offended gods, he defires them to take no more than his 
preſent all, that is, his life, if it is the main part, the chief point, 
br principal condition of his freedom, i. e. of his freedom from 
future puniſhment. This interpretation appears to be warranted by 
tbe former part of the ſpeech. Sir T. Hanmer reads: 
I doft my freedom. —_—. STEEVENS. 


I believe Poſthumus means to fay, '** finee for my crimes I have 
been deprived of my freedom, and fince liſe itſglf is more valuable 
than freedom, let the gods take my life, and by this let heaven be 
appeaſed, how ſmall ſoever the atonement may be.” I ſuſpe@, 
however, that a line has been loſt, after the word ſatisfy. If the 
tent be right, to ſatisfy means, by way of ſatisfafion, MALONE. 


1 cold bonds.) This equivocal uſe of bonds is another 
altance of our author's infelicity in pathetick ſpeeches. 
l Jonson. 


An alluſion to the ſame legal inftrument has more than once de- 
nſed the imagery of Shakſpeare. So, in Macbeth : 

„% Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 

4+ That keeps me pale.” STALVINS, 
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Solemn mufick.* Enter, as in an apparition, Sicilin 
Leonatus, father to Poſthumus, an old man, attire; 
like a warrior; leading in his hand an ancient 
matron, his wife, and mother to Poſthumus, witk 
muſick before them, Then, after other muſick, fol. 
low the two young Leonati, brothers to Poſthumus, 
with wounds as they died in the wars ; T hey circle 
Poſthumus round, as he lies ſleeping. 


gy 


Sict. No more, thou thunder-maſter, ſhow 
Thy ſpite on mortal flies: | 
With Mars fall. out, with Jund chide, 
That thy adulteries | 
Rates, and revenges. 


- 


* Solemn mufick. Kc.] Here follow a viſion, a maſque, and a 
propheſie, which interrupt the fable without the leaſt neceſſity, aud 
unmeafurably lengthen this ad. I think it plainly foifted in 
afterwards for mere ſhow, and apparently not of Sbakſpeare, 

| Pore, 


Every reader muſt be of the ſame opinion, The ſubſequent 
narratives of Poſthumus, which reoder this maſque, &c. unneceſ- 
ſary, (or perhaps the ſcenical direQions ſupplied by the poet him- 
ſelf) ſeem to have excited ſome manager of a theatre to diſgrace 
the play by the preſent metrical interpolation. Shakſpeare, who 
has conducted his fifth act with ſuch matchleſs ſkill, could never 
have deſigned the viſion to be twice deſcribed by Poſthumus, bad 
this contemptible nonſenſe been previoully delivered on the flage. 
The following paſſage from Dr. Farmer's Eſſay will ſhow that it 
was no unuſual thing for the players to indulge themſelves in 
making additions equally unjuſtitable:—““ We have a ſufficient 
inſtance of the liberties taken by the aQors, in an old pampblet by 
Naſh, called Lenten Stuffe, with the Prayſe of the red Herring, 4t0- 
1599, where he aſſures us, that in a play of his called The Iſle of 
Dogs, foure ads, without his conſent, or the leaſt gueſs of his diiſt 
or ſcope, were ſupplied by the players. SrEEVEXS. 


In a note on Vol, II. (Article-- SHAKSPEARE, FORD, and Jons0?) 


may be found a firong confirmation of what has been here ſuggeſted. 
MALONE. 


One would think that, Shakſpeare's fiyle being too refined for 
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Hath my poor boy done aught but well, 
Whoſe face I never ſaw? 
1dy'd, whilſt in the womb he ſtay'd, 
Attending Nature's law. | 
Whoſe father then (as men report, 

Thou orphan's father art,) 
Thou ſhould'ſt bave been, and ſhielded him 
From this earth-vexing ſmart. 


MoTH. Lucina lent not me her aid, 
But took me in my throes; 
That from me was Poſthümus ript,” 
Came crying *mongſt his foes, 
A thing of pity! 
$1c1, Great nature, like his anceſtry, 
Moulded the ſtuff fo fair, 
That he deſerv'd the praiſe o'the world, 
As great Sicilins' heir, 
1. Bro. When once he was mature for man, 
In Britain where was he 
That could ſtand up his parallel; 

Or fruitful object be BY 
In eye of Imogen, that beſt 
Conld deem his dignity? 


bis audiences, the managers bad employed ſome playwright of the 
ed ſchool to regale them with a touch of „ King Cambyſes' vein.” 
The margin would be too honourable a place for ſo impertinent 
a interpolation. RITSON, 


! That from me was Poflkimus ript,] Perhaps we ſhould read: 

That from my womb Poflhumus vipt, 

Came crying 'mongft his foes, JOHNSON, 

This circurmftance is met with in The Devil's Charter, 1607. 
The play of Cymbeline did not appear in print till 1623: 

„% What would'ſt thou run again into my wowb? 

« If thou wert there, thou ſhould't be Pofliumus, 

And ript out of wy ſides;“ Ke, STEEVENS. 
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Morn. With marriage wherefore was he mock'd, ( 
Jo be exil'd, and thrown 
From Leonati' ſeat, and caſt . 
From her his deareſt one, 
Sweet Imogen? 
S1ci. Why did you ſuffer lachimo, 
Slight thing of Italy, 
Jo taint his nobler heart and brain 
With needleſs jealouſy; 
And to become the geck ” and ſcorn 
O'the other's villainy ? . 
2. Bro. For this, from tiller ſeats we came, 
Our parents, and us twain, 
That, ſtriking in our country's cauſe, 
Fell bravely, and were lain; 
Our fealty, and Tenantius'* right, 
With honour to maintain, 
1. Brno. Like hardiment Poſthumus hath 
To Cymbeline perform'd : 
Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 
Why haſt thou thus adjourn'd 
The graces for his merits due; 
Being all to dolours turn'd ? 
Sic. Thy cryſtal window ope; took out; 
No longer exerciſe, 
Upon a valiant race, thy harſh 
And potent injuries: 
Mork. Since, Jupiter, our ſon 1s good, 


- Take off his miſeries. 
s With marriage dates wes he mock' 4. The ſame phraſe 
occurs in” Meaſure for Meaſure: 
„% hape you will not mock me with a luſband.” STEXVENS, 
7 And to become the geek—] And permit Pofthumus to become the 
geek, Kc. Marlon. 
A geck is a fool. See Vol. V. p. 385, n. g. STALVENS. 
STKEVENS., 


I —— Tenantius'—] See p. 9, n. 7+ 
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Ster. Peep through thy marble manſion; help! 
Or we poor ghoſts will cry 8 
ro the ſhining ſynod of the reſt; | 
Againſt thy deity. . | 
2, Bro. Help, Jupiter; or we appeal, 
And from thy juſtice fly. 


JurITER deſcends? in thunder and lightning, futing 
uþon an eagle: he throws a thunder-bolt. The 
ghoſts fall on their knees. 


ſux. No more, you petty ſpirits of region low, 
Offend our hearing; huſh How dare you ghofts, 
\ccuſe the thunderer, whoſe bolt you know, 
Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coaſts? 
Poor ſhadows of Elyſium, hence; and reſt. 
Upon your never-withering banks of flowers : 
Fe not with mortal accidents oppreſt; 
No care of yours it is; you know, tis ours. 
Whom beſt I love, I croſs ; to make my gift, 
The more delay'd, delighted.* Be content ; 
Your low-laid ſon our godhead will uplift; 
His comforts thrive, his trials well are ſpent. 


Jupiter deſcends — ] It appears from Acolaflus, a comedy by 
I. Palſgrave, chaplain to K. Henry VI, bl. 1. 4540, that the 
leſcent of deities was common to our ftage in its earlieſt flate. 
„Of whyche the lyke thyng is uſed to ve ſhewed now a days in 
laze-plaies, when ſome God or ſome Saynt is made to appere forth 
" a cloude, and ſuccoureth the parties which ſeemed to be towaxdes 
ome great danger, through the Soudan's crueltie.“ The autor, 
for fear this deſcription ſhould not be ſuppoſed to extend itſelf to 
burtheatres, adds in a marginal note, „ the lyke maner uſed nowe 
u our day in ſtage playes.” STEEVENS, 

* The more delay'd, delighted. ] That is, the more delightful for 
ting delayed. —It is ſcarcely ueceſſary to obſerve, in the nineteen 
une, that Shakſpeare uſes iudiſcrimiuately the adive and paſſ ve 
pPuuciples, M, MASON, « 
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Our Jovial ſtar reign'd at his birth, and in 

Our temple was he married. —Rifſe, and fade 
He ſhall be lord of lady Imogen, 

And happier much by his affliction made, 
This tablet lay upon his breaſt; wherein 

Our pleaſure his full fortune doth. confine ; 
And ſo, away: no further with your din 

Expreſs impatience, leſt you flir up mine. 

Mount, eagle, to my palace cryſtalline. [Aſcends, 


| Stct. He came in thunder; his celeſtial breath Am 
Was ſulphurous to ſmell :? the holy eagle Gon 
Stoop'd, as to foot us: his aſcenſion is And 
More ſweet than our bleſs'd fields: his royal bird Wl On 
Prunes the immortal wing,“ and cloys his beak, 8 

an 


Delighted is here either uſed for delighted in, or for deligilug 
So, in Othello: 
©« If virtue no delighted beauty lack ——,” MALONE, 


Though it be, hardly worth while to waſte a conjefure on the Wh: 
wretched ſtuff before us, perhaps the author of it, inflead of de 
lighted wrote dilated, i. e. expanded, rendered more copious, This 
participle occurs in King Henry . and the verb in Othello, Ben 
| STEEVEXS, 
He came in thunder ; his celeflial breath Ac 
Was ſulphurous to ſmell: |] A paſſage like this one may ſup- 80 
poſe to have been ridiculed by Ben Jonſon, when in Every Man in p 
kis Humour he puts the following firain of poetry into the mouth of 
Juſtice Clement: i, he: 
40 ä —— teſtify, | 
„% How Saturn fitting in an ebon cloud, 
© Diſrob'd his podex white as ivory, | Bar 
„ And through the welkin thunder'd all aloud.” betwi: 
STESVENSS bl 1, 
* —— to foot us: ] i. e. to graſp us in his pounces. Se, Herbert: vithi, 
„ And till they foot and clutch their prey.” STEEVENS. beaks 
5 Prunes the immortal wing, ] A bird is ſaid to prune bioſelf 
when he clears his feathers from ſuperfluitics. So, in Draytons $7 
Polyolbion, Song I: 


% Some fitting on the beach, to prune their painted breafts, 

See Vol. VII. p. 284, n. 5; and Vol. XII. p. 180, n. 3. STEEVEN. 
* —— cloys his beat, ] Perhaps we ſhonld read: 

—— Claws Ms beak, TYRWHLTT, 


«% 
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Az when his god is pleas'd. 


ALL. | Thanks, Jupiter! 
$1cl. The marble es ee cloſes, he is enter d 


His radiant toof: - Away! and, to be bleſt, 
Let us with care perform his great beheſt. 


6 [| Ghoſts vaniſh. 
PosT. [- Wakeng. ] Sleep, thou haſt been a a grazd- 
lire, and begot 


A ſather to me: and thou haſt: created 


A mother, and two brothers: But (O ſcorn!) 

Gone! they went hence ſo ſoon as they were born. 

And ſo Lam awake. Poor wretches that depend 

On greatneſs! favour, dream as I have done; 

Wake, and find nothing. —_Bnt, alas, I frerve: 

Many dream not to find, neither deſerve, 

And yet are ſteep'd in favours; ſo am I, 

That have this golden chance, and know not why. 

What fairies haunt this ground? A book? O, rare 
one! 

Be not, as is our fangled world, a garment 


A cley is the ſame with a claw in old language. Farmer, 


80, in Gower De Conſeſſont Amantis, Lib. IV. fol. bye 
+ And as a catte wold ete filhes 
„Without wetynge of his clees." 
Again, in You Joys s Underwoods : 
rom the feize 
„% Of vulture death aud thoſe relentleſs cleys.“ 

Barrett, in his 4lvearie, 1580, ſpeaks „ of a diſeaſe in cattell 
betwixt the clees of their feete“ And in The Book of Hawking, xc. 
bl, 1. no date, under the article Pounces, it is ſaid, „% The cles 
vithin the fote ye ſhall call aright her !/pounces.”” To claw their 
beaks, is an accuſtomed aQion with hawks and eagles. 


bb —_ 


STERVENS: 
* The marble pevement cloſes, ] So, in T. Heywood's Trois Bri- 
lance, Cant. xii. ft. 57. 160g: | 
44 A general ſhout is given, 9 
„% And firikes again the marble flogrs of heaven.” 
HOLT Wiurz. 
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Nobler than that it covers: let thy effects 

So follow, to be moſt unlike our courtiers, 

As good as promiſe, _ 

[| Reads, ] When as alion's whelpſhall, to himſelf uns 
known, without ſeeking find, and be embraced by a 
piece of tender air; and when from a flately cedar 
Mall be lopped branches, which, being dead mary 
years, ſhall after revive, be jointed to the old flock, and 
freſhly grow ; then ſhall Poſthumus end his miſerics, 

Britain be fortunate, and. flouriſh in peace and plenty; 

"Tis ſtill a dream; or elſe fach ſtuff as madmen 

Tongue, and brain not: either both, or nothing: 

Or ſenſeleſs ſpeaking, or a ſpeaking ſuch 

As ſenſe cannot untie.* Be hat it is. 

The action of my life is like it, which 

I'll keep, if but for ſympathy. 


Re-enter Gaolers. 


Gaor. Come, ſir, are you ready for death? 
Posr. Over-roaſted rather: ready long ago. 
Gasol. Hanging is the word, fir; if you beready 

for that, you are well cook'd. | 
PosT. So, if I prove a good repaſt to the ſpecta- 
tors, the diſh pays the ſhot. 3 


5 Tongue, and brain not: ] To perfect the line we may read: 
Do tongue, and brain not j— —, STEEVENS., 
is flill à dream; or elſe ſuch Huff as madmen 
Tongue, and brain not: either both, or nothing : 
Or ſenſeleſs ſpeaking, or a ſprating ſuch 
As ſenſe cannot untie.] {he meaning, which is too thin to be 
eafily caught, I take to be this: This is @ dream or madneſs, C! 
both, —or nothing, —but whether it be a ſpeech without conſciouſneſs, 33 
in a dream, or @ ſprech unintelligible, as in madneſs, be it as it 2 
it is like my courſe of life. We might perhaps read: 
Whether both, or nothing,——, Jonns0N, 


a= 
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Gaor. A heavy reckoning for you, fir: But the 
tomfort is, you ſhall be call'd to no more payments, 
ſear no more tavern bills; which are often the ſad- 
neſs of parting, as the procuring of mirth: you 
come in faint for want of meat, depart reeling with 
too much drink ; ſorry that you ave paid too much, 
and ſorry that you are paid too much ;” purſe and 
brain both empty: the brain the heavier for being 
too light, the purſe too light, being, drawn of 
heavineſs: * O! of this contradiction you ſhall now 
be quit. *—O the cbarity of a penny cord! it ſums 
up thouſands in a trice: you have no true debitor 
and creditor* but it; of what's paſt, is, and to 
come, the diſcharge: = Your neck, fir, is pen, book, 
ind counters; ſo the acquittance follows. 

PosT. I am merrier to die, than thou art to live. 

GAoL. Indeed, fir, he that ſleeps feels not the 


? 


uon that you have paid %% muck, and ſorry that you are 
fy too much ;] i. e. ſorry that you hare paid too much out of yout 
pocket, and forry that you are paid, or /ubdurd, too much by the 
liquor, So, Falflaff: ++ —-- ſeven of the eleven | payd.” Again, 
in the fifth ſcene of the fourth ad of oa Merry Wives of Windſor, 
STEFVENS. 
The word has already occurred in IN io a former ſceue: 
4% And though he came our enemy, remember 
„ He was paid for that.” 
N Vol, XIII. p. 411, n. 6. MALONE, 

—— being drawn of kheavineſs:] Diawn is embowell'd, extne 
trated. So in common lauguage as a fowl is faid to be drawn, hen 
its, inteflines are taken out. Srezvr as. 

Y —— of this contradiftion you ſhall now be quit.] Thus, in 
Meefure for Meaſure : 


Death, 
4% That wakes theſe odds all even.” STEEVENS. 
* —— gebitor and creditor —] For an accounting book. 


OHNSON, 
So, in Othello: J 


« By debitor and crediter, this counter-caſter ;"'——. 


. SrrxVIIis. 
Vol. XIX. P 


toot- ach: But a man that were to fleep your ſleey, 
and a hangman to help him to bed, 1 think, 4 
would change places with his officer: for, look you, 
fir, you know not which way you ſhall go. 


PosT. Yes, indeed; do I, fellow. 


Gaor. Your death has eyes in's bead then; ! 
have not ſeen him ſo pictured : you muſt either be 
directed by ſome-that take upon them to know; 
or take upon yourſelf that, which I am ſure you do 
not know; or jump the after-enquiry * on your own 
peril: and how you ſhall ſpeed in your journey's 
end, I think, you'll never return to tell one. 


PosT. I tell thee, fellow, there are none want 
eyes, to direct them the way I am going, but ſuch 
as wink, and will not ule them. 


Gaol. What an infinite mock is this, that a man 
ſhould have the beſt nie of eyes, to ſee the way 
of blinduels! 1 am ſure, hanging's the way of 
winking. 


Enter a Meſlenger. 


Mess. Knock off his manacles ; bring your pri- 
ſoner to the king. 


Post. Thou bring'ſt good news; I am call'd 
to be wade free. 


Gaot.. I'll be hang'd then. 


* —— jump the eſter-enquiry—] That is, venture at it without 
thought. So, MVacdheth : \ 
++ We'd jump the life to come.” fonxson. 
To jun is to hazurd, So, in the 2 quoted from Mac bell 
by Dr, Jobvſon, again, in Coriol anus; 
io junp a Lody with a dangerous phyfick—,” 
| MALONE, 
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posr. Thou ſhalt be then freer than a gaoler; 
no bolts for the dead, | 
[ Exeunt PosTHUMUs and Meſſenger: 


u, 
Gaor. Unleſs a man would marry a gallows, and - 
beget young gibbets, 1 never ſaw one ſo prone, ? 
1 Yet, on my conſcience; there are verier knaves de- 
be fire to live, for all he be a Roman: and there be 
w; ſome of them too, that die againſt their wills; ſo 
do ſhould I, if I were one. I would we were all of 
vn one mind, and one mind good; O, there were de- 
y's ſolation of gaolers, and gailowſes! I ſpeak againſt 


my preſent profit; but my wiſh hath a preferment 
in't. Exit. 


ever ſaw one fo prone.) i. e. forward. In this ſenſe the 
word is uſed in Wilfride Holme's poem, entitled 7he Fall and evil 
Succeſs of Rebellion, &c. 1537: 
| „% Thus lay they in Doncaſter with curtol and ſerpentine, 
„% With bombard and baſiliſk, with men prone aud vigorous,” 
Again, in Sir A. Gorges' tranflation of the fixth book of Lucans 
„ —— Theffalian fierie fteeds 
© For ufe of war ſo prone and fit.” STEEVENS; 


See Vol. VI. p. 27, n. 7. MALONE. 
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SCENE V.“ 
Cymbeline's Tent. 


Enter CyMBELINE, BELARIUS, GUIDERTUs, Ax vi. 
RAGUS, PISANIO, Lords, Officers, and Attendants, 


Cru. Stand by my fide, yon, whom the gods 15 
have made | | 
Preſervers of my throne. Woe is my heart, In | 
That the poor ſoldier, that ſo AY fonght, Fur 
Whoſe rags ſham'd gilded arms, whoſe naked brealt WM 11, 
Stepp'd before targe of proof, cannot be found: ( 
He ſhall be happy that can find him, if Ne 
Oar grace can make him ſo, ; Go 
BEL. I never ſaw Wi 
Such noble fury in ſo poor a thing; 
Such precious deeds in one that promis'd nonght 
But beggary and poor looks.“ 
CYM. No tidings of him? Th 
| Gr, 
* Scene J.] Let thofe who talk ſo confidently about the kill of An 
Shakſpeare's contemporary, Jonſon, point out the concluſion of ( 
any one of his plays which is wrought with more artifice, and yet To 
a leſs degree of dramatick violence than this. In the ſcene Th 
before us, all the ſurviving cbaraQers are afſembled; and at ihe | 
expence of whatever incongruity the former events may have been ( 
produced, perhaps little can be diſcovered on this occafion to offend W. 
the moſt ſcrupulous advocate for regularity: and, I think, as little B 
is found wanting to ſalisfy the fpeRator by a cataſtrophe which 1 * 
intricate without coufuſion, and not more rich in ornament than in Wi 
nature. STEEVENS., 
v --— one that promis'd nought * 
But beggary and poor looks.) To promife nothing but poor looks, edit, 
may be, to give no promiſe of courageous behaviour. JOKNSON- lie 
Go, in King Rickard IT: <1 
„ Tos look {o poorly, and to ſpeak fo fair. SrEZVIXs, in . 
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Pis. He hath been ſearch'd among the dead and 


living, 
But no trace of him. 

Cy. To my grief, Jam 
The heir of his reward; which I will add 4 
To you, the liver, heart, and brain of Britain, | 

[To BELARIUS, GUIDER1IUS, and ARVIRAGUS, 
By whom, I grant, ſhe lives: Tis now the time 
To aſk of whence you are: report it. 

BEL. Sir, 

In Cambria are we born, and gentlemen : 
Further to boaſt, were neither true nor modeſt, 
Unleſs I add, we are honeſt. | | 

CyM. | Bow your knees : 
Ariſe, my knights o'the battle; I create you. 
Companions to our perſon, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your eſtates. 


Enter CORNEL1US$ and Ladies. 


There's buſineſs in theſe faces: Why ſo ſadly 
Greet you our victory? you look like Romans, 
And not o'the court of Britain, 


11 of 


n of COR, Hail, great king! 
d yet WF To ſour your happineſs, I muſt report 

ce" WW The queen is dead. | 
been CrM, Whom worſe than a phyfician”. 


fend 
little 
ch is 


Would this report become? But I conſider, 
By medicine liſe may be prolong'd, yet death 
Will ſeize che doctor ioo. — How ended (be? 


* —— tnight's 0 the battle;] Thus, in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 164, 
edit, 1615: «6 Philip of France made Arthur Plantagenet night of 
lie Felde.. STEEVENS. 
| Wham worſe then a fhyſicien -] Old copy—Whe. Correaed 
in the ſecond folio, MALONE. 

P 3 
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Con. Wich horror, madly dying, like her life; 
Which, being crnel to the world, concluded 
Moſt cruel to herſelf. What ſhe conſels'd, 

] will report, ſo pleaſe you: Theſe her women 
Can trip me, if ] err; who, with wet cheeks, 
Were preſent when ſhe finiſh'd. 

Cvu. Pr'ythee, ſay. 

Con. Firſt, ſhe conſeſs'd ſhe never lov'd you ; only 
Aﬀected greatneſs got by you, not you: 
Married your royalty, was wiſe io your place; 
Abhorr'd your perlop. 

CTM, | She alone knew this: 
And, but ſhe ſpoke it dying, I would not 
Believe her lips in opening it. Proceed. 

Cor. Your daughter, whom ſhe bore in hand to 
. love? | 

With ſuch integrity, ſhe did confeſs 
Was as a ſcorpion to her ſight; whole life, 

But that her flightprevented it, ſhe had 
Ta'en off by poiſon. 

Cru. O moſt delicate fiend! 

Who is't can read a woman pls there more? 

Cos. More, fir, and worſe. She did confels, ſhe 

had 
For you a mortal mineral; which, being took, 
Should by the minute feed on life, and, liug'ring, 
By inches waſte you: In which time ſhe purpos'd, 
By watching, weeping, tendance, kiſſing, to 
O'ercome you with her ſhow: yes, and in time,“ 
(When ſhe had fitted you with her craſt,) to work 


s bere in land to love —] 3, e. inſidioufly taught to des 
pend on her love. See Vol. VI. p. 38, u. 6. STEEVENS. 
| 5 —— yes, and in line,] Thus the ſecond foligs” The gil, 
ipjuiiouly to the metre, QMitS—yes, - STERVENS. 
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Her ſon into the adoption of the crown. 

But failing of her end by his ſtrange abſence, 

Grew ſhameleſs-deſperate ; open'd, in deſpite 


Of beaven and men, her purpoſes ; repented - 
The evils ſhe hatch'd were not affected; ſo, 


le; 


Deſpairing, died. . 
Cvu. Heard you all this, her women? 
aly Lapy. We did, fo pleaſe your highneſs. 
Cru. Mine eyes“ 


Were not in fault, for ſhe was beautiful; 

Mine ears, that heard her flattery ; nor my heart, 

That thought her like her ſeeming; it had been 
vicious, 

To have miſtruſted her: yet, O wy daughter! 

That it was folly in me, thou may'lt ſay, 

And prove it in thy feeling. Heaven mend all! 


Enter Lucius, IAchtuo, the Soothſayer, and other 
Roman priſoners, guarded ; POSTHUMUs behind, 
and IMOGEN. | 


Thou com'ſt not, Cains, now for tribute; that 
The Britons have raz'd out, thongh with the loſs 
Of many a bold one; whoſe kin{men have made ſuit, 
That their good ſouls may be appeas d with {laughter 
Of you their capuves, Which our ſelf have granted: 
So, think of your eſtate. 

Loc. Conſider, ſir, the chance of war: the day 
Was yours by accident; had it gone with us. 
We fhould not, when the blood was cool, have 

threatea'd 


Mine gyes—] Sir Thomas Hanmer, very adroitly, in my 
opinion, ſupplies the ſyllable here wanting to the mee, by 
reading: ä 

Yet, mine es Kc, STERVENS. 
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Our p riſoners with the ſword. Bat fince the gods 
Will have it thus, that nothing but our lives 
May be call'd ranſom, let it come: ſufficeth, 

A 8 with a koman's heart can ſuffer: 
Auguſtus lives to think on't: And ſo much 
For my peculiar care. I his one thing only 
1 will entreat; My boy, a Briton born, 

Let bim be ranſom d: never maſter had 
A page ſo kind, fo duteous, diligent, 

So tender over his occafions, true, 

So feat, * ſo nurſe-like : let his virtue j 
With my requeſt, which, Fil make bold, your bigh 

nels 

Cannot deny; he hath done no Briton harm, 
Though he have ferv'd a Roman: ſave him, fir, 
And ſpare no blood beſide. 

CyM. J have ſurely ſeen him; 

His favour is familiar? to me.— 

Boy, chou haſt look'd thyſelf into my grace, 

And art mine own.— I know not why, nor where- 

fore, 

To ſay, live, boy: ' neer thank tby maſter ; live: 
And aſk of Cymbeline what boon thou wilt, 
Fitting my bounty, and thy ſtate, I'll give it; 

Yea, though thou do demand a priſoner, 

The nobleſt wen. 

Iuo. 1 bumbly thank your highneſs. 
Luc. 1 do not bid thee beg my life, good lad; 


* So feat,] So ready: ſo dextrous in waiting. JOHNSON. 
See p. 10, u. 8, MALONE, | 
His favour is familiar—] I am acquainted with his cougs 


tcnance. JOHNSON, 
3 


' —— 1 know not why, nor whe: efore, 

To ſay, live, boy ;] I know dot what ſhould induce me to ſay, 
The word nor was inferted by Mr, Rowe. 
MALONE, 


a live, boy. The late 


editions have—7 lay, Kee 


And 
I» 
Ther 
bitten 
Mui! 
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And yet, I know, thou wilt. 

Io. | No, no; alack, 
There's other work in hand; I ſee a thing 
bitter to meas death: your life, good maſter, 
Mull ſhvflle for itſelf, 

Luc. The boy diſdains me, 

He leaves me, ſcorns me: Briefly die their joys,. 
That place them on the truth of girls and boys. — 
Why llauds he fo perplex'd ? 

WY. What would'ſt thou, boy? 
Ilove thee more and more; think more and more 
What's betito alk. Know'ſt him thou look'ſt on? 

ſpeak, | 
Wilt have him live ? Is he thy kin? thy friend ? 

Io. He is a Roman; no more kin tome, 

Than I to your highneſs ; who, being born your 
vaſſal, 
Am ſomething nearer, 

CY. Wherefore ey'ſt him ſo? 

Ivo, T'll tell you, fir, in private, if you pleaſe 
To give me hearing. 

CW. Ay. with all my heart, 

And lend my beſt attention. What's thy name? 

Ivo, Fidele, fir. | 8 80 

Cru. Thou art my good youth, my page; 
Ill be thy maſter: Walk with me; ſpeak freely. 

[CYMBELINE and IMOGEN converſe apart, 

BEL. Is not this boy reviv'd from death? 

Akv. One ſand another 
Not more reſembles: That ſweet roſy lad, 


* —— reviv's from death?! The words — from death, which 
poll the meaſure, are an undoubted interpolation. From what elſe 
tut death could Imogen, in the opinion of Belarius, bave revived? 
STEEVENS, 
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Who died, and was Fidele: What think you? 

Gui. Ihe fame dead thing alive. 

BEL. Peace, peace! ſee further; he eyes us not; 

forbear ; ' 
Creatures may be alike: were't he, I am ſure 
He would have {poke to us. 

Gur. But we faw him dead, 

BEL, Be filent ; let's lee further, 

PIs. Ii is my miſtreſs; 
8 | IA. 
Since ſhe is living, let the time run on, 

To good, or bad. 
[CYMBELINE, and IMOGEN come.forward, 

Cu. Come, ſtand thou by our fide; 
Make thy demand aloud. ir, [to 1acH.] ſtep you 

forth; 
Give anſwer to this boy, and do it freely; 
Or, by our greatneſs, and the grace of it, 
Which is our honour, bitter torture ſhall 
Winnow the truth from fallehood. On, ſpeak to 


him. 
Io. My boonis, that this gentleman may render e, 
Of whom he had this ring. Jagen 
PosT. What's that to him? — 
Aide. come | 


CyM. That diamond oe your finger, ſay 
How came it yours? 
lacy. Thou'lt torture me to leave de that n en 


Which, to be ſpoke, would torture thee, ng 

- | 

Cru. | How ! me? V.121lev 

Iacn. Jam glad to be conſtrain'd to utter tuat WF 2 
which“ ae 

Longon 

9 —— which —} Mr. Ritfon (and J perfedly agree with hw) Vet! 


Wiuks this preuonn ſhonld be omitted, as in clliptical language, 92 * 
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Torments me to conceal. By villainy 
got this ring; 'twas Leonatus' jewel: 
Whom thou didſt baniſh; and (which more may 
_ grieve thee, 
As it doth me,) a nobler fir ne'er liv'd 
'Twixt {ky and ground. Wilt thou hear more, my 
lord?“ | 
Cvu. All that belongs to this. 
lach. That paragon, thy daughter. 
For whom my heart drops blood, and my ſalſe ſpirits 
nail to remember,*—Give me leave; | faint. 
Cy. My daughter! what of her? Renew thy 
ſtrength : ; 
had rather thou ſhonld'ſt live while nature will, 
Than die ere I hear more: ftrive, man, and ſpeak, 
lacy. Upon a time, (unhappy was the clock 
That ſtruck the hour!) it was in Rome, (accurs'd 
The manſion where!) 'twas at a feaſt. (O would 
Our viands had been poiſon'd! or, at leaſt, 


bmilar occaſions, is often known to have been the caſe. How injud 
nous this ſyllable is to the preſent meaſure, I thivk no reader of 
juigement can ſail to perceive, STEEVENS. 
* —— Wilt thou hear more, my lord? &c.] The metre will be- 
come perfectly regular, if we read: 
„% 'Twixt ſky and ground. Wilt more, my lord? 


Cyr, All that 
Belungs to this, 
lach. That paragon, % daughter, —, 


ln elliptical language, ſuch words as— thou fear, are frequently 
dwitcd ; but the players, or tranfcribers, as ia former iultances, 
veie unſatisfied till the metre was deſttoyed by the inſeriion cf 
Wiztever had been purpoſely left out. STEEVENS. | 

: Quail te remember,] To quail is to. fink into dejegion. The 
void is common to many authors. So, in The Three Ladies of 
Laden, 1584: » She cannot quail we if ſhe come in Ukenels of the 
feat Devil,” See Vol. VIII. p. 211, n. 7; aud Vol. il, p. 352, 
. b. STZEVERS, - 
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Thoſe which I heav'd to head!) the good Poſt. 


humns, 
(What ſhould 1 ſay? he was too good, to be 
Where ill men were; and was the beſt of all 
Amongſt the rar'ft of good ones,) fitting fadly, 
Hearing us praiſe our loves of Ital 
For beauty that made barren the ſwell'd boaſt 
Of bim that beſt could ſpeak : for feature, laming 
The ſhrine of Venus, or ſtraight-pight Minerva, 
Poſtures beyond brief nature ; for condition, 
A ſhop of all the qualities that man 
Loves woman for; beſides, that hook of wiving, 


$ for feature, laming 
The ſhrine of Venus, or flraight-gight Minerva, 
Poftures beyond brief nature; Feature for proportion of parts, 
which Mr. Theobald not underſtanding, would aller to ſtature. 
— for feature, laming 
The ſhrine of Venus, or firaight-pight Minerva, 
Poflures beyond brief nature ; —— 
i. e. the ancient ſtatues of Venus and Minerva, which exceeded, in 
beauty of exad proportion, any living bodies, the work of brief 
nature; i. e. of hafty, unelaborate vature. He gives the ſame 
character of the beauty of the autique iu Antony and Cleopatrg.: 
„% Oer piduring that Venus where we ſee 
„% The fancy outwork nature.” 
It appears, from a number of ſuch paſſages as theſe, that our author 
was not ignorant of the fine atis. WARBURTON. 


I cannot. kelp adding, that paſſages of this kind are but weak 
proofs that our poet was converſaut with what we at preſeut call 
the fine arts, The pantheons of his own age (ſeyeral of which | 
have ſeen) afford a moſt migute and particular account of the dif- 
ferent degrees of beauiy imputed to the different deities; aud as 
Shakſpeare had at leaft an opportunity of reading Chapman's 
tranſlation of Homer, the firft part of which was publiſhed in 1596, 
with additions ia 1598, and entire in 1611, he might bave taken 
theſe ideas from thence, without being at all indebted to his own 
particular obſervation, or acquaintance with ſtatuary and painting. 
It is ſurely more for his honour to remark how well he has em- 
ployed the little knowledge he appears to have bad of ſculpture or 


mythology, than from his frequeut alluſions to them to ſuppoſe he 


was intimately acquainted with either. STEEVENS. 


ing 


neg, 


rts, 
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rairne ſs, which ſtrikes the eye 


Cy. I ftand on fire: : 
Come to the matter. 
Ich. All too ſoon I ſhall, 


Unleſs thou would'ſt grieve quickly.—This Poſt- 
bumus; / 
(Moſt like a noble lord in love, and one 
That had a royal lover,) took his hint ; 
And, not diſpraiſing whom we prais'd, (therein 
He was as calm as virtue,) he began 
His miſtreſs' picture; which by his tongue being 
made, 
And then a mind put in't, either our brags 
Were crack'd of kitchen trulls, or his . "FI 
Prov'd ns unſpeaking ſots. 
Cru. Nay, nay, to the purpoſe. 
Iach. Your danghter's chaſtity there it begins. 
He ſpake of her, as Dian * had hot dreams, 
And ſhe alone were cold: Whereat, I, wretch! 
Made ſcruple of his praiſe; and wager'd with him 
Pieces of gold, gainſt this which then he wore 
Upon his honour'd finger, to attain 
In ſuit the place of his bed, and win this ring 
By hers and mine adultery : he, trae knight, 
No leſſer of her honour confident . 
Than I did truly find her, ſtakes this ring; 
And wonld ſo, had it been a carbuncle 
Of Phœbus' wheel ; and might ſo ſafely, had it 
Been all the worth of his car. Away to Britain 


 —— 24 Dian ] i. e. as if Dian. So, in The Winter's Tals: 
* —— he titers chem as he had eaten ballads.” See alſo Vol. XUE, 
P- 95 n. 2. MALONE. 
@ carbuncle &c.] So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
„ He bas deſerv'd it, were it carbuncl;d 
Like Phabus' car,” SrMEVIXS. 


CYMBELIN E. 
Poſt I in this defign : Well may you, fir, 


Remember me at conrt, where 1 was taught 
aa chaſte daughter the wide difference 
'Twixt amorous and villainons. Being thus 
quench'd 

Of hope, not longing, mine Italian brain 

Gan in your duller Britain operate 

Moſt vilely; for my vantage, excellent ; 

And, to be brief, my praClice ſo prevail 4, 

Thatl retarn'd with fimular proof enough 

To make the noble Leonatus mad, 

By wounding his belief in her renown 

With tokens thus, and thus; averring notes” 

Of chamber-hanging, pictures, this her bracelet; 

(O. cunning, how I got it!) nay, ſome marks 

Of ſecret on her perſon, that he could not 

Bat think her bond of chaſtity quite crack'd, 

I having ta'en the forfeit. Wherenpon,— 

Methinks, I ſee him now, — 

1 Post. 
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Ay, ſo thou doſt, 

[ Coming forward, 
Italian fiend Ah me, moſt credulous fool, 
Egregious murderer, thief, any thing 
That's due to all the villains paſt, in being, 

To come !—O,-give me cord, or knife, or poiſon; 
Some upright juilicer !* J hou, king, fend out 


— cotrring notes —] Such marks of the chamber and pidures, 
as averied or confirmed my report. JOHNSON, 
Some upright julticer!] 
| The: Tragedy of Darius, 1603: 
—— this day, 
„ Thicternal jufficer fees through the flars.” 
Azain, in Law Tricks, &c. 1608: 
„% No: we muſt have an upright juſlicer.“ 
Again, in Warner's A0 bion's England, 1602, Book X. ch. liv? 


50 Precelling his e a juſlictr upright.” 6 LIVING 
TEEVIENG- 


I meet with this antiquated word in 


For | 
'That 
By b 
]hat 
That 
A fac 
()f vi 
Spit, 
The 
Be c: 
Be vi 
My C 
Imo ę 

IV 


ge, 


luz 


on, 


res; 
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for tortures ingenious: it is I 1 

That all the abhorred things o'the earth amend, 

zy being worſe than they. 1 am Poſthumus, 

That kill'd thy daughter: —villain-like, I lie; 

That caus'd a leſſer villain than myſelf, | 

A ſacrilegious thief, to do't:—the temple 

Of virtne was ſhe; yea, and ſhe herſelf.“ 

Spit, and throw loves, caſt mite upon me, ſet 

The dogs o'the fircet to bay ine: every villain , 

Be call'd, Poſthumus Leonaius ; and 

ze villainy leſs than 'twas !—O Imogen! 

My queen, my life, my wife! O Imogen, 

Imogen, Imogen! 
Io. Peace, my lord; hear, heat— 
POST. Shall's have a play of this: 7 1 hon ſcornſul 

Page. | 

There lie thy part. [Striking ker: ſhe falls. 
Prs. O. gentiemen, help, help 

Mine, and your miſtreſs: -O, my lord Poſthumus! 

Yon ne'er kill'd Imogen till now: — Help, help! — 

Mine bonour'd lady! 


Cy. Does the world go round? 
Posr. How come theſe ſtaggers“ on me? 
Pis. Wake. my miſtreſs! 


CyM. If this be ſo, the gods do mean to ſtrike me 
To death with mortal joy. 
P1s. How fares my miſtreſs? 


@-- 


Juflicer is uſed by Shakſpeare thrice in King Leer, HEVIkEr. 
the mot! ancient law books have j»/{icers of the peace, as fre- 
ently as juſicet of the peace, REED. 


WE and ſhe ker ſelf.] That is, — Sue was not only the temple of 
Wir, but vir in her) , Jonns0N, 


33 theſe fla” pris —] This wild and delirious perturbation, 
bievers is the hol fe's apoplexy, JOUNSON, 
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Io. O. get thee from my Ggbe; 
Thou gav'ſt me poiſon : dangerous fellow, hence! 
Breathe not where princes are. 
CM. © The, tune of Imogen! 
Pis. Lady, 
The gods throw ſtones of ſulphur on me, if 
That box I gave you was not thought by me 
A precious thing; I had it from tlie queen. 


Cru. New matter till ? 
'IMo.. +» It poiſon'd me. 


- GO": O Gods! 

I left out one thing which the queen confeſs'd, 
Which muſt approve thee honeſt : If Piſanio 
Have, ſaid ſhe, given his miſtreſs that confeQion 
Which I gave him for cordial, ſhe is ſery'd 
As I would ſerve a rat. | 

Cvu. What's this, Cornelius? 

Cor. The queen, fir, very oft importun'd me 
To temper poilons for her; ſtill pretending 
The ſatis faction of her knowledge, only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs, 
Of no eſteem: I. dreading that her purpoſe 
Was of more danger, did compound for her. 
A certain ſtuff, which, being ta'en, would ceaſe 
'The preſent power of life; but, in ſhort time, 
All offices of nature ſhould again 
Do cheir due functions. —Have you ta'en of it? 

IMo. Moſt like 1 did, for I was dead. 
_ Ber. My _ 
There was our error. 

Got. This is ſure, Fidele. 

Io. Why did you throw 2 wedded lady from 

you! 


ce! 


en! 


ö 


*-W. 


ne 


rom 
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Fhitik, that you are upon a rock; > and How. 


Throw me again. f Embracing lim. 
Pos r. Hang there like fruit, my ſoul, 
Till the tree die! |; 
Cy. How now, my fleſh, my child ? 


What, mak'ſt thou me a duilard in this act? 
Wilt thou not ſpeak to me? 


Ps Your bleſſing, fir, _ 
| _. | Kneeling: 
Br. Though you did love this youth, 3 blame 
ye not; 


You had a motive for't. 


[ To: GurDerIvs and AuvInAcus. 
Br: My tears, that fall, 
Prove holy water on thee ! Imogen, 
Thy mother's dead. 


Io. I am forry for't, my lord. 


3 Think, that you are upon a rock; ] In this ſpeech, or in the 


zuſwer, there is little meaning, | ſuppoſe, ihe would ſay,— Cou- 


bler ſuch another act as equally fatal to me with precipitation 
fiom a rock, and now let me ſee whether you will repeat it. 


Jonrson, 


Perhaps only a ſtage direaion is wanting to clear this paſſage 
from obſcurity. Imogen firſt upbraids her buſband for the violent 
treatweut ſhe had juſt experienced ; then cotifident of the return 
of paſſion which the knew muſt ſucceed to the diſcovery of het 
innocence, the poet might have meant her to ruſh into his arms, 
add while ſhe clung about him faſt, to dare him to throw her off a 
ſecond time, left that precipitation ſhould prove as fatal to them 
both, as if the place where they ſtood had been a rock. To which 
be replies, hang there, i. e. round my neck, till the frame that uo 
lupports you (hall decay. STEEVENS. 


3 dullard — In this place means a perſon ſtupidly un- 
concerned, So, in Hiffriomaftis, or the Player whipt, 1610: 
© What dullard! would'ſt thou doat in ruſty art?” 
Again, Stavyhurſt in his verſion of the firſt book of Virgil, 15823 
„We Moores, lyke dullards, ate not ſo wytles abyding.” 


STESVENS, 
You, XIX, 


2 


% 
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Cru. O, ſhe was naught; and 'long of her it Was; 
That we meet here ſo ſtrangely: But her ſon 
Is gone, we know not how, nor where. 
BY ARS My lord, 
Now fear is from me, I'll ſpeak troth. Lord Cloten, 
Upon my lady's miſſing, came to me 
With his ſword drawn; foam'd at the mouth, and 
ſwore, | | | 
If I diſcover'd not which way ſhe was gone, 
It was my inſtant death: By accident, 
I had a ſeigned letter of my maſter's 
Then in my pocket ; which directed him * 
To ſeek her on the mountains near to Milford; 


Where, in a frenzy, in my maſter's garments, 


Which he inforc'd from me, away he poſts 
With unchaſte purpoſe, and with oath to violate 
My lady's honour : what became of him, 

I farther know not. 


Gui. Let me end the ſtory : 
I flew him there, | 
_ Crym. Marry, the gods forfend ! 


I would not thy good deeds ſhould from my lips 
Pluck a hard ſentence: pr'ythee, valiant youth, 
Deny't again. 
Gut, J have ſpoke it, and I did it. 
CyM. He was a prince. | 
Gui. A moſt uncivil one: The wrongs he did 
me 


Were nothing prince-like; for he did provoke me 


With language that would make me ſpurn the ſea, 
If it could ſo roar to me: I cut offf's head; 
And am right glad, he is not ſtanding here 


— which direded him —1 Which led or induced him. 
Maroxx. 
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To tell this tale of mine. 


CIM. Iam ſorry for thee: © 
By thine own tongue thou art condemn'd, and muſt 
Endare our law: Thou art dead. 


Ino. | 'T hat headleſs man 


I thought had been my lord. 

CyM. Bind the offender, 
And take him from our preſence. | 

BEL. | Stay, fir king: 


This man is better than the man he llew, 
As well deſcended as thylelf; and hath 
More of thee merited, than a band of Clotens 
Had ever Tear for. Let his arms alone; 


To the Guard. 
They were not born for bondage. 
Cx. Why, old ſoldier, 
Wilt thon undo the worth thou art unpaid for, 
By taſting of our wrath? How of deſcent | 
As good as we? 


ARV. In that he ſpake too far. 
Cym. And thou ſhalt die for't. 
BEL. We will die all three: 


But 1 will prove, that two of us are as good 
As I have given out him. —My ſons, I muſt, 
For mine own part, unfold a dangerous ſpeech, 
Though, haply, well for you, 


6 1 am ſorry for thee : }) The old copy has 
I am ſorrow for thee. 
This obvious error of the web was correded in the ſecond folio, 
MALONE, 


* By taſting of « our wrath? | The conſequence is taken for the 
whole aQion ; by tafting is by forcing us to mate thee lofte. 


Q 9 


Jounxsox ” 
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Akv. Lour danger is 
Ours. 13 
Gut. And our good is his. 
„ FB. ; Have at it then, — 
By leave Thon hadſt, great king, a ſubject, who 
Was call'd Belarius. 


Cym. What of him? he is 
A baniſh'd traitor. | 
BEL. He it is, that hath 


Aſſum'd this age: indeed, a baniſh'd man; 
I know not how, a traitor, | 
Crx. Take nin hence; 
The whole world ſhall not ſave him. 
BEL, Not too hot: 
Firſt pay me for the nurſing of thy ſons; 
And let it be confiſcate all, ſo ſoon 
As I haye receiv'd it. Be 
xu. Nurſing of my ſons? 
BEL. I am too blunt, and fancy: Here's my 
knee ; 
Ere I ariſe, I will prefer my ſons; 
Then, ſpare not the old father, Mighty ſir, 
1Thele two young gentlemen, that call me father, 


* Alſum'd (his age? ] I believe is the lame as reach'd or attain'd 
this age, STEKVENS. 


As there is no reaſon to imagine that Belatius had affumed the 
appearance of bring older than he really was, I ſuſped tbat, iuftead 
of age, we ſhould read gags; fo that he way be underſtood to refer 
to the engagement, which he bad entered into, a few lines before, in 
theſe words: 

« We will die all three; 
++ Bat | will prove two of us are as good 
„% As I have giveu out him,” IrxWwulrr. 


Aſſum'd this age, haz a reference te the different appearance which 
Belarius vow makes, iu compatiſou with * wheu Cymbeline latt 
faw him. HERNLIx. 
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And think they are my ſons, are none of mine; 
They are the iſſue of your Joins, my liege, 
And blood of your begetting. | 

Cru. How! my iſſue? 

BEL. So fure as you your father's. I, old Morgan, 
Am that Belarins whom you ſometime baniſh'd : 
Jour pleaſure was my mere offence,“ my puniſhment | 
Itſelf, and all my treaſon; that I ſuffer'd, 
Was all the harm 1 did. Theſe gentle princes 
(For ſuch, and ſo they are,) thele twenty years 
Have I train'd up: thoſe arts they have, as I 
Could put into them; my breeding was, fir, as 
Your highneſs knows. Their nurle, Euriphile, 
Whom for the theft I wedded, ſtole theſe children 
Upon my baniſhment: I moy'd her to't; 

Having receiv'd the puniſhment before, 

For that which 1 did then: Beaten for loyalty 
Excited me to treaſon : Their dear loſs, 

The more of you 'twas felt, the more it ſhap'd 
Unto my end of ſtealing them. But, gracious fir, 
Here are your ſons again; and I mult loſe 


is 


* 


9 Your pleaſure was my mere offence, &c, ] [Modern editots— 
pear. ] I think this paſlage may better be read thus: 
Your pleaſure was my dear offence, my puniſhment 
Tfelf, was all my treeſan; that I ſuffer s, 
Was all the harm I did. 
The offence which coſt me fo dear was only your caprice. My 
| fufferings have been all my crime, JonrsoNn, 

The reading of the old copies, though corrupt, is generally 
nearer to the truth than that of the later editions, which, for the 
moſt part, adopt the orthography of their reſpeRive ages. \ 

Dr. Johnſqn would read dear offence, In the folio it is gere; 

which plainly points ont to us the true reading —meere, as the word 

was thea ſpelt. TyrwHiTT, | 

My crime, my puniſhment, and all the treafon that I committed, . 
Originated iv, and were founded os, your caprice only. MALONE. 

I bave adopted Mr. Tyrwbitr's very judicious emendation ; which 
is alſo commended by Mr, Malone, STErxvErs. | 


L 


ch 
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Two of the ſweerſt companions in the world. 
The benediction of thefe covering heavens 
Fall on their heads like dew! for they are worthy 
To inlay heaven with ſtars." 

Gr Thou 8 and ſpeabe l.“ 
The ſervice, that you three have done, is more 
Unlike than this thou tell'ſt: J loſt my children; 
If theſe be they, I know not how to wiſh 
A pair of worthier ſons. | 

BEL. Be pleas'd a while. 
This gentleman, whom I call Polydore, | 
Moſt worthy prince, as yours, is true Guiderins : 
This gentleman, my Cadwal, Arviragus, | 
Your younger princely ſon; he, fir, was lapp'd 
In a moſt curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of his queen mother, which, for more probation, 
1 can with eaſe produce. 

CYM. | Guiderius had 
Upon his neck a mole, a ſanguine ſtar; 

It was a mark of wonder. 

BEI. This is he; 
Who hath upon him till that natural ſtamp : 
It was wiſe nature's endin the donation, 
To be his evidence now. 

CYM, O, what am I 
A mother to the birth of three? Ne'er mother 


? To inlay heayen with ftars. ] So, in Romeo and Julict : 
„% Take him and cut him into little ftars, 
« And he will make the face of heaven ſo fine,” &c. 


STEEVENS. 


3 Thou weep'ft, and ſpeak'ft.] „ Thy tears give teſtimony to the 
fincerity of thy relation; and I have the leſs reaſon to be incre- 
dulous, becauſe the ations which you have done within my know- 
ledge are more incredible than the tory which you relate.” The 
king reaſons very juſtly. Jounson, 
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Rejoic'd. deliverance more :—Bleſs' d may you be,* 
] hat, aſter this lirange ſtarting from your orbs, 
You may reign in them now !..O Imogen, 

Thou haſt loſt by this a kingdom. 

Iuo. No, my lord; 
Ihave got two worlds by't. _.O my gentle brothers, 
Have we thus met? O never ſay hereafter, 

But J am trueſt ſpeaker : yon call'd me brother, 
When I was but your ſiſter; I you brothers, 
When you were ſo indeed. ; | 
CrM. Did you cer meet ? 
 Arv. Ay, my good lord. 

Gui. And at firſt meetinglov' d; 
Continued ſo, until we thought he died, 

Cor. By the queen's dram ſhe ſwallow'd. 

Cvu. O rare inſtinct! 
When ſhall 1 hear all through ? This fierce abridge - 


ment * 


* 


* 


„ may you be,] The old copy reads—proy you 88 


The cortedion was made by Mr. Rowe. MALONE. 


When you were ſo indeed. ] The folio gives: 
When we were ſo, indeed. 

If this be right, we muſt read: 

Imo. I, you brothers. 

Arv. When we were ſo, indeed. Jorns0N, 


The emendation which has been adopted, was made by Mr. 
Rowe, 1 am not ſure that it is neceſſary. Shakſpeare in his li- 
ceutious manner might have meant,—* when we did really ſtaud 
in the relation of brother and fiſter to each other.” MALONE. 


* —— fierce abridgement —] Fierce, is vehement, rapid. 


Jounson.. 


So, in Timon of Athens : 

„O, the fierce wretchedneſs that glory brings!“ 
STEEVENGs 
Sce alſo Vol. VII. p. 372, n. 9. MALONS. «58 


04 
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Hath to it circumſtantial branches, which 

Diſtinction ſhould be rich in, *— Where? how liy'q 
you? „ 5 | 

And when came you to ſerve our Roman captive? 

How "parted with your brothers? how firſt met 

| them? 

Why fled you from the court? and whither ?“ Theſe, 

And your three motives to the battle, with 

I know not how much more, ſhould be demanded; 

And all the other by-dependancies, | 

From chance to chance; but nor the time, nor 
place, 

Will ſerve our long intergatories. * See, 

Poſthumus anchors upon Imogen; | 

And ſhe, like harmleſs lightning, throws her eye 

On him, her brothers, me, her maſter ; hitting 

Each object with a joy; the counterchange 

Is ſeverally in all. Let's quit this ground, 


6 - which © | 
Diflinflion fhould be rick 27 i. e. which ought to be rendered 
diftin& by a liberal amplitude of narrative. STEEVENS, ; 

7 —— and whither? ] Old copy —whether. The corre@ion way 
made by Mr. Theobald, who likewiſe reformed the poigung. | 
\MIALONE, 

And your three motives to the battle, } That is, though firngely 
expreſſed, the motives of you three for engaging in the battles 
So, in Romeo and Juliet, „ both our remedics,” means the reme«y 
for us both. M. MASON. 

9 Will ſerve our long intergatories. ] So the firſt folio, Later 
editors have omitted our, for the ſake of the metre, I ſuppoſe; 
but unneceſſarily; as interrogatory is uſed by Shakſpeare as a word 
of five ſyllables. See The Merchant of Venice near the end, where 
iu the old edition it is written intergatory, TyRWHITT. 

See alſo Vol. IX. p. 146, u. 6. I believe this word was geve- 
rally uſed as one of five ſyllables in our author's time, To the 
roofs already adduced may be added the following from N avolla, 

y Brome, AQ ll, ſc. i: - 

 —- - Then you muſt anſwer 

To theſe intergatorics.”” Ruen. 


* 
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And ſmoke the temple with our ſacrifices, — 
Thou art my brother; So we'll hold thee ever. 
[ To BELARIUS. 
Io. You are my father too; and did relieve me, 
To ſee this gracious ſeaſon. | 

CYM. 7 All o'erjoy d, 
dave theſe in bonds; let them be joyful too, 
For they ſhall taſte our comfort. 


| Io. My good nalen 
] will yet do you ſervice, | 
Luc. Happy be you! 


CrM. The forlorn ſoldier, that ſo nobly fonght, 
He would have well becom'd this place, and grac 'd 
The thankings of a king. 

PosrT. I am, fir, 
The ſoldier that did company theſe three 
In poor beſeeming; twas a fitment for 
The purpoſe I then follow'd ;—That 1 was he, 
Speak, Iachimo; I bad you down, and might 
Have made you finiſh. 

lacn. I am down again : 
[ Kneeling. 
But now my heavy conſcience ſinks my knee, 
As then your force did. Take that life, beſeech 

ou, 

Which 1 f often owe: but, your ring fitſt; 
And here the bracelet of the trueſt princeſs. 
That ever ſwore her faith. 

PosT. Kneel not to me; 
The power that J have on you, is to ſpare you; 
The malice towards you, to forgive you: Live, 
And deal with others better. 

Cru. | 8 Nobly doom'd: 
We'll learn our freeneſs of a ſon-in-law; 
Pardon's the word to all, 
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Arv. You holp us, ſir, 
As you did mean indeed to be our brother; 
Joy'd are we, that you are, 


PosT. Your ſervant, princes, - Good my lord of 
Rome | 


Call forth your ſoothſayer: As I ſlept, methought, 


Great Jnpiter, npon his-eagle back'd, 
Appear'd to me, with other ſpritely ſhows * 
Of mine own kindred : when I wak'd, I found 
This label on my boſom ; whoſe containing 
Is fo from fenle in hardneſs, that I can 

Make no colleQion of it: * let him ſhow 

His {kill in the conſtruction. | 


LUC. Philarmonus, - 
SOOTH. Here, my good lord. 
Luc. Read, and declare the meaning. 


SOOTH. [ Reads. ] When as a lion's whelp ſhall, to 
himſelf unknown, without ſeeking find, and be embraced 
by a piece of tender air; and when from a ſtately cedar 
ſhall be lopped branches, which, being dead many years, 
ſhall after revtve, be jointed to the old flock, and freſhly 
grow ; then Jhall Poſthumus end his miſertes, Britain 
be fortunate, and flouriſh in peace and plenty. 


* —— ſpritely ſhows —] Are groups of ſprites, gboſily ap- 
pearances. STEFVENS, 4 | 

Mate no colleQion of itz] A colleQion is a corollary, a con- 
ſequence deduced from premiſes. So, in fir Johu Davies's poem on 
The Immortality of the Soul : 
** When ſhe, from ſundry arts, one {kill doth draw; 

„% Gath'ring from divers ſights, one ad of war; 
„% From many caſes like, oue rule of law: 

„% Theſe her colledtions, not the ſenſes are,” STEEVENS, 
So, the Queen ſays to Hamlet: 

4 —— Her ſpeech is nothing, 


„% Yet the unſhaped uſe of it doth move 
„% The hearers to colledlion.“ 
' Whoſe containing means, the contents of which, M. MASON. 
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Thou, Leonatus, art the lion's whelp ; 
The fit and apt conſtruction of thy name, 
Being Leo-natus, doth import ſo much: 
The piece of tender air, thy virtuous daughter, 
9 [To CYMBELINB. 
Which we call mollis aer; and mollis aer | 
We term it mulier: which mulier, I divine, 
Is this moſt conſtant wife; who, even now, 
Anſwering the letter-of the oracle, | 
Unknown to you, unſought, were clipp'd about 
With this moſt tender air. | 
. This hath ſome ſeeming. 
SooTH. The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, 
Perſonates thee : and thy lopp'd branches point 
Thy two ſons forth: who, by Belarins ſtolen, 
For many years thought dead, are now reviv'd, 
To the majeſtick cedar join'd; whoſe iſſue 
Promiſes Britain peace and plenty. 
CyYM. - | Well, - 
My peace we will begin:*—And, Caius Lucius, 
Although the victor, we ſubmit to Cæſar, 
And to the Roman empire; promiling 
To pay our wonted tribute, "Sha the which 
We were diſſuaded by our wicked queen ; 
Whom heavens, in juſtice, (both on her, and hers,) 
Have laid moſt heavy band.* 


My peace we will begin: ] I think it better to read: 
By peace we will begin, JOHNSON, 

I have no doubt but Jobyſon's amendment is right. The Sooth- 
layer ſays, that the label promiſed to Britain „ peace and pleuty,” 
To which Cymbeline replies: We will begin with peace, to fulbl 
tbe prophecy.” M. MASON. - | 50 

5 Whom heavens, in Juflice, (both on her, and lers, 

Have laid moſt heavy hand. ] i. e. bave laid moſt heavy hand 
in. Thus the old copy, and thus Shakſpeare certaiuly wrote, many 
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SoOTH. The ſingers of the powers above do tune 
The harmony of this peace. The viſion 
Which I made known to Lucius, ere the ſtroke 
Of this yet ſcarce- cold battle,” at this inſtant 
Is fall accompliſhed : For the Roman eagle, 
From ſouth to weſt on wing ſoaring aloft, 
Leſſen'd herſelf, and in the beams o'the ſan 
So vaniſh'd; which fore-ſhow'd our princely eagle, 
The imperial Cæſar, ſhould again unite 
His favour with the radiant Cymbeline, 
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Which ſhines here in the weſt, F 5 
Cru. laud we the gods; e 
And let our crooked ſmokes climb to their noſtrils m_ 
From qur bleſs'd altars! Publiſh we this peace of life 
| | faults 
ſuch elliptical expreſſions being found in his works. 50, in Tie 
Rape of Lucrece: _. 
„ Only he bath an eye to gaze on beauty, 
„% And dotes on whom he looks | on |, 'gainft law and duty," 
Again, in King Richard III: 
© Men ſhall deal unadviſedly ſometimes, A 
«4 Which after hours give leiſure to repent [of J.“ nad } 
Again, in The Winter's Tale: tity 1 
eo —— even as bad as thoſe, tenten 
That vulgars give boldeſt titles [].“ Lond 
Again, ibidem > . yolur 
„% —— The queen is ſpotleſs the e 
„% In that wick you accuſe her [ef ].“ viſe 
1 in King Henry VIITT : s 
it —— whoever the king removes, in M 
The cardinal inſtantly will find employment [ for. 2 viſe 
pay in Othello: ” foun 
© What conjurations and what wighty magick were 
«« I won his daughter [ with ]," not e 
Mr. Pope, inflead of the lines in the text, ſubſtituted that 
On whom heaven's juffice (both on her and hers) {bou 
Hath lay d moſt heayy band. ber! 
and this capricious alteration was adopted by all the ſubſequeat leve 
editors, MALONE, Hea\ 
. this yet ſearce-c0ld battle, ] Old copy—yet this xt. The opir 


eqrreftion was made by Mr. Rowe. MALQNE, kale 
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To all our ſubjects. Sei we forward: Let 

A Roman and a Britſh enſign wave 10 

friendly together: ſo through Lud's town march: 

And in the temple of great Jupiter 

Our peace we'll ratify ; ſeal it with feaſts. 

det on there: Never was a war did ceaſe, 

Ere bloody hands were waſh d, with ſuch a peace, 
2 Excunt.“ 


Une 


7 This play has many juſt ſentiments, ſome natural dialogues, 
2nd ſome pleaſing ſcenes, but they are obtained at the expence of 
much incqpgruity, To remark the folly of the fidion, the ab- 
ſurdity of the conduct, the confuſion of the names, and manners 
of different times, aud the impoſſibility of the events in any ſyſtem 
of life, were to waſte criticiſm upon unteſiſting imbecility, vpon 
faults too evident for deteflion, aud too grols for aggravation, 

| JOHNSON, 


: 
2 2 Y -- * 1 . . - _ 
— — — — 
. 


A book entitled Weflward for Smelts, or the Waterman's Fare of 
ned Merry Weflern Wenckhes, whoſe Tongues albeit, like Bell-cloppers, 
lig never leave ringing, yet their Tales are ſweet, and will much 
content 1% Written, by linde Kitt of King flone, — was publiſhed at 
London in 1603; aud again, in 1620, To the ſecond tale in that 
volume Shakſpeare ſecms to have been indebted for tuo or three of 
the circumſtances of Gymbeline, | See p. 3.] It is told by the Fiſh» 
viſe of Stand on the Green, and is as Follows: 

Ia the troubleſome raigne of king Heory the Sixt, there dwelt 

in Waltam (not farre from London) a gentleman, which had to 

viſe a creature moſt beautifull, ſo that in her time there were few 

found that matched her, none at all that excelled her; fo excellent 

vere the gifts that nature had beſtowed on her. In body was ſhe 

dot onely fo rate aud uvparaleled, but alſo in her gifts of mipde, ſo 

lat in this creature it ſeemed that Grace and Nature firove who 
would excell each other in their gifts toward her. The genileman, | 
ber bulbapd, thought himſelfe ſo happy in bis choiſe, that he be- 

leved, in chouling her, he had tooke bolde of that bleſſing, which 

Heaven profſereth every mau once in his life. Long did not this 
opinion hold for curtant; for in bis height of love be began fo te 

due her, that he {ought her death: the cauſe I will tell you, 


uent 
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„ Having buſineſſe one day to London, he tooke his leave very 
kindly of his wife, and, accompanied with one man, he rode 10 
London: being toward night, he tooke up his inne, and to be 
briefe, he went to ſupper amongſt other gendlemen. Amongſt othet 
talke at table, one tooke occalion to ſpeake of women, and what 
excellent creatures they were, ſo long as they continued loyal 10 
To whom anſwered one, ſaying, This is truth, fir; ſo i; 
the divell good ſo- long as he doth no harme, which is meaner : bit 
goodneſs and women's loyaltie will come both in one yeere; but it 
is ſo farre off, that none in this age ſhall live to Tee it. 

„This gentleman loviog his wife dearely, and knowing her 10 
be free from this uncivill generall taxation of women, in her be. 
balf, ſaid, Sir, you are too bitter againft the ſexe of women, aud 
doe ill, for ſome one's ſake that hath proved falſe to you, to taxe 
the generalitie of women-kinde with lightneſle and but I would 
not be counted uncivill amongſt theſe genilemen, 1 would give you 
the reply that approved untruth deſetveth: — you know my mean. 
ing, fir; conſtrue my words as you pleaſe. Excuſe me, gentlemen, 
if | be uncivil; Tanſwere in the behalfe of one who is as free from 
dilloyaltie as is the ſunne from darknes, or the fire from cold. 
Pray, fir, ſaid the other, ſince wee are oppoſite in opinions, let us 
rather talke like lawyers, that wee may be quickly friends againe, 
than like ſouldiers, which end their words with blowes. Perhaps 
this woman that you auſwere for, is chaſte, but yet agaioſt her 
will; for many women are honeſt, cauſe they have not the meaues 
and opportunitie to be diſhoneſt; ſo is a-thief true in priſon, be- 
cauſe he hath nothing to fleale. Had I but oppottunitie aud knew 
this ſame ſaint you ſo adore, | would pawne my life and whole 
eſtate, in a ſhort while to bring you ſome manifeſt token of her 
dilloyaltie. Sir, you are yoag in the kuowledge of women's flights; 
your want of experience makes you too credulous: therefore be 
not abuſed. This ſpeech of his made the gentleman more out of 
patience than before, lo that with much adoe he held himſelfe from 
offering violence, but lis anger becing a little over, he ſaid, —Sir, 
I] doe verily beleeve that this vaine [peech of yours proceedeth rather 
from a looſe and ill-manner'd minde, than of any experience you 
have had of women's looſeneſs: and fGnce you think youiſelfe ſo 
cunning in that diveliſh art of corrupting women's chaſtitie, I will 
lay down heere a hundred pounds, againſt which you ball lay fifty 
pounds, and before theſe gentlemen I promiſe you, if that within 
a month's ſpace you bring me any token of this ravages” 
difloyaltie, (for whoſe ſake I have ſpoken in the bebalſe of all 
women,) I doe freely give you leave to injoy the ſame; condie 
tionally, you not performing it, I may enjoy your money. If that 
it be a match, ſpeake, and I will acquaint you where ſhe dwelleth: 
and beſides | vow, as [ am a gentleman, not to give her notice of 
any ſuch intent that is toward her. Sir, quoth the man, your 
proffer is faire, aud I accept the ſame, So the money was delivered 
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in the aft of the houſe his bands, and the fitters by were witneſſes ; 


ſo drinkiug together like friends, they went every man to his 
thamber. The next day this man, baving knowledge of the 
place, rid thither, leaving the gentleman at the inne, who being 
iffured of his wife's chaſtitie, made no other account but to winne 
the wager; but it fell out otherwiſe: for the other vowed either 


by force, policie, or free will, to get ſome jewell or other toy from 


her, which was enough to perſuade the gentleman that he was a 
tuckold, and win the wager he had laid. This villaine (for hee 


deſerved-no better ſtile) lay at Waltam a whole day before he came 


to the fight of her; at laſt he eſpied her in the fields, to whom he 
vent, and killed her (a thing no modeſt woman can deuy); after 
bis ſalutation, he ſaid, Gentlewoman, I pray, pardon me, if [ 
have beene too bold: I was intreated by yonr huſband, which is 
a London, (| riding this way) to come and ſee you; by me he 
hath ſent his commends to you, with a kind intreat that you would 
hot be diſcontented for his loug abſence,” it being ſerious bulineſs 
that keepes him from your fight. The gentlewoman very modeſtlie 
dude him welcome, thanking him for bis kindnes; withall telling 
dim that her huſband might command her paticuce fo long as he 
pleaſed. Then intreated ſhee him io walke homeward, where ſhe 
pre him ſuch entertainment as was fit for a gentleman, and her 
bulband's friend. 5 f „ 

+ Ia the time of his abiding at her houſe, he oft would have 
logled ber in private talke, but ſhe perceiving the lame, (knowing 


bis fight but at meales, and then were there ſo many at boord, that 
it was no time for' to talke of love-matters: therefore he ſaw he 
nut accompliſh his defire fome other way; which he did in this 
manner. He having laine two nights at her houſe, and perceiving 
her to bee free from lufiful deſires, the third night he fained him- 
ike to bee ſomething ill, and ſo went to bed timehet than he was 


vith bimſelfe that it was now time to do that which he deter- 


wink that he came for ſome ill intent, aud waited opportunity to 
execute the ſame : therefore he reſolved to doe ſomething that night, 
wat might win him the wages or utterly bring+him in deſpaire 
of the ſame. With this reſolution he went to her chamber, 
viich was but a paire of ftaires from his, aod finding the doore 
eu, he went in, placing himſelf under the bed. Long had he 
not lyne there, but in came the gentlewoman with ber maiden; 
wo, having been at prayers with ber houſhold, was goiog to bed, 
vie preparing herſelfe to bedward, laid her head-tyre avd thoſe 
wels the wore, on a little table thereby: at length he perceived 
der to put off a little crucifix of gold, which daily ſhe wore next 
© her heart; this jewell he thought fitteſt for his turne, and theres 
+ © Obleryed where ſhe did lay the ſame, 


vont. When he was alone in his chamber, he Megan to thinke 


It to be a thing not fitting a modeſt woman, ) would never come in 


nined: for if he tarried any longer, they might have cauſe to 
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« At length the gentlewoman, having untyred her ſelfe, whny 
to bed; her maid then bolting of the doore, tooke the candle, and 
went to bed in a withdrawing roome, onely ſeparated with arras, 
This villaine lay till under the bed, liſtening if hee could heare 
that the gentle woman flept: at length he might hear her draw ber 
breath long; then thought he all ſure, and like a cunning villaine 
roſe without noiſe, pop flraight to the table, where finding of 
the crucifix, he lightly went to tbe doore, which he cunningly vg. 
bolted: all this performed he with ſo little noiſe, that neither the 
miſtreſs nor the waid heard him. Having gotten into his chamber, 
he wiſhed for day that he might carry this jewell to her huſband; 
as ſigne of his wife's diiloyaltie; but ſeeing bis wiſhes but in vaine, 
he laid bim downe to {leepe: happy had ſhe beene, bad his bed 
proved bis grave; : | 1 

„% In the morning ſo ſoone as the folkes were flirring, he roſe 
and went to the horſe-keeper, praying him to helpe him to his 
horſe, telling him that he had tooke his leave of his miſtris the laſt 
night. Mounting his borſe, away rode he to London, leaving the 
gentlewoman in bed; who, when ſhe roſe, attiring herſelfe baflily, 
( 'cauſe one tarried to ſpeake with her,] mifled not her crucifix, 80, 
paſſed ſhe the time away, as ſhe was wont other dayes to doe, no 
whit troubled in minde, though wuch ſorrow was toward her; onely 
lhe ſeemed a livtle diſcontented that her gheſt went away ſo un- 
mannerly, ſhe uſing him ſo kindely. So leaving her, I {will ſpeake 
of him, who the next morning was betimes at London; and com- 
ing to the inne, hee aſked for the gentleman who was then in bed, 
but he quickly came downe to him; who ſeeing him returned fo 
ſuddenly, bee thought hee came to have leave to releaſe bimſelfe 
of his wager; but ibis chanced otherwiſe, for having ſaluted bim, 
he ſaid in this manner ;— Sir, did not I tell you that you were too 
youg ig experience of woman's ſubtilties, and that vo woman ws 
longer good than till (he had cauſe, or time to do ill? . This you 
believed notz aud thought it a thing ſo unlikely, that you have 
given me_a hundred pounds for the, knowledge of it. In brief, 
knaw, your wife is a woman, and therefore a wanton, a cbange- 
ling :— to confirm that I ſpeake; ſee heere ({hewipg hid the cru- 
cifix); know you this? If this be not ſufficicut proofe, I will feich 
you more, | p 

% At the ſight of this, bis bloud left his face, running to com- 
fort his faint heart, which was ready to breake at the fight of this 
crucifix, which be knew ſhe alwayes wore next her heart; and 
therefore he wuſt (as he thought) goe ſomethlug deere, which ſtole 
ſo piivate a jewell, But remembering himſelfe, he cheeres bis 
ſpirits, ſeeing that was ſufficient proofe, and he had wonde the 
wager, which he commanded ſhould be given to him. Thus was the 
poore gentleman abuſed, who went into bis chamber, and being 
weary of this world, (lecing where he had put onely bis truſt ke 
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16 deceived,) he was minded to fall upon his word, und ſo end 
all bis miſeries at once: but his better genius perſuaded him cou- 
trary, and not ſo, by laying violent hand on-bimfetfe; to "leap inte 
the divel's mouth, Thus being in many mindes, but reſolving no 
one thing, at laſt he concluded to puniſh her with death, which had 
deceived his truſt, and himſelfe utterly to forſake his houſe and 
nds, and follow the fortunes of king Henry, To this intent, he 
called his man, to whom he (aid, —George, thou knoweſt | have 
ever held thee deare, making more account of thee than thy other 
ſellowes ; and thou haſt often told me that thou diddeſt owe thy 
life to me, which at auy time thou wouldeſt be ready to render up 
to doe we good, True, fir, anſwered his man, I ſaid no more 
then, tlzan'l will now at any time, wheuſoever you pleaſe, per- 
lorme. I believe thee, George, replyed he; but there is no ſuch 
need ; I onely would have thee doe a thing for me, in which is 
no great danger; yet the profit which thou ſhalt have thereby ſhall 
amount to my wealth, For the love that thou beareſt to me, and 
| for thy own good, wilt thou do this? Sir, anſwered George, more 

for your love than any reward, I will doe it, {and yet money makes 
men valiant,) pray tell me what it is? George, ſaid bis maſter, 
this it is; thou mult goe bome, praying thy miſtreſs to meet me 
haife the way to London; but having her by the way, in ſome pri- 
vate place kill her: I mean as I ſpeake, kill her, [ lay; this is my 
command, which thou baſt promiſed to performe; which if thou 
performeſt not, I vow to kill thee next time thou comeſt in my 
ſight. Now for thy reward, it ihall be this: —Take my ring, and 
when thou haſt done my command, by virtue of it, doe thou al- 
ſume my place till my returae, at which time thou ſhalt know what 
my reward is; till then govern my whole eſtate, and for thy miſ- 
tels abſence and my own, make what excuſe thou pleaſe; ſo be 
gone, Well, fir, ſaid George, fince it is your will, though un- 
villing I am to do it, yet I will performe it. So went he his way 
toward Waliam ; and his maſter preſently rid to the court, whete 
hee abode wirh king Henry, who a liule before was iularged by 
the earle of Warwicke, and placed in the throne againe. 

« George being come to Waltam, did his dutie to his miftris, 
who wondered to fee him, and not her huſband, for whom the 
; demanded of George; he anſwered her, that he was at Enfield, and 

did requeſt het to meet him there. To which ſhee willingly agreed, 
and preſeutly rode with him toward Eufield. At length, they be- 
ing come into 'a by-way, George began to ſpeake to her in this 
manner: Miftris, I pray you tell me, what chat wife deſerves, who 
through ſome lewd behaviour of hers hath made herhuſband to negle& 
his eſtates, and meanes of life, ſeeking by all meanes to dye, that 
he might be free from the ſhame which her wickednefle bath pur. - 
chaſed him? Why, George, quoth ſhee, haſt thou met with ſome 
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« At length the gentlewoman, having untyred her ſelfe, whny 
to bed; ber maid then bolting of the doore, tooke the caudle, ang 
went to bed in a withdrawing roome, onely ſeparated with arras, 
This villaine lay ſtill under the bed, liſtening if hee could beste 
that the gentlewoman flept: at length be might hear her draw ber 
breath long; then thought he all ſure, and like a cunning villaine 
roſe without noiſe, going flraight to the table, where finding of 
the crucifix, be lightly went to the doore, which he cunniogly ua- 
bolted: all this performed he with fo little noiſe, that neither the 
miſtreſs nor the maid heard bim. Having gotten into his chamber, 
he wiſhed for day that he wight carry this jewell to her huſband, 
as ſigne of his wife's diſloyaltie; but ſeeing bis wiſhes but in vaine, 
he laid bim downe to fleepe: happy had ſhe beene, bad his bed 
proved his grave. ö | 

% In the morning ſo ſoone as the folkes were flitring, he roſe 
and went to the horſe-keeper, praying him to helpe him to his 
horſe, telling him that he had tooke his leave of his miſtris the laſt 
night. Mounting his borſe, away rode he to London, leaving the 
gentlewoman in bed; who, when ſhe roſe, attiring herſelfe haſtily, 
( 'cauſe one tarried to ſpeake with her,] miſled not her crucifix, $o, 
paſſed ſhe the time away, as ſhe was wont other dayes to doe, no 
whit troubled in minde, tbough much ſorrow was toward her; onely 
lhe ſeemed a livtle diſcontented that her gheft went away ſo un- 
mannerly, ſhe uſing him ſo kindely. So leaving her, [ {will ſpeake 
of him, who the next morning was betimes at London; and com- 
ing to the inne, hee aſked for the gentleman who was then in bed, 
but he quickly came downe to bim; who ſeeing him returned fo 
ſuddenly, hee thought hee came to have leave to releaſe himſelfe 
of his wager; but this chanced otherwiſe, for having ſaluted bim, 
he ſaid in this manner ;—Sir, did not I tell you that you were too 
young ig experience of woman's ſubtilties, and that no woman wis 
longer good than till (he had cauſe, or time to do ill? . This you 
believed not; aud thought it a thing ſo unlikely, that you have 
given me_a hundred pounds for the, knowledge. of it. In brief, 
knaw, your wife is a woman, and therefore a wanton, a cbange- 
ling :-— to coulirm that I ſpeake; ſee heere ({hewipg him the cru- 
citix); know you this? If this be not ſufficieut proofe, I will feick 
you more. | ; 

% At the ſight of this, bis bloud left his face, running to com- 
fort his faint heart, which was ready to breake at the fight of this 
crucifix, which be knew ſhe alwayes wore next her heart; and 
therefore he wuſt (as he thought) goe ſomethlug deere, which Role 
ſo private a jewell, But remembering bimſelfe, he cheeres bis 
ſpirits, ſeeing that was ſufficient proofe, and he had wonoe the 
wager, which he cemmanded ſhould be given to him. Thus was the 
poore gentleman abuſed, who went into bis chamber, and being 
weary of this world, (lecing where he had put onely bis truſt ke 
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gas deceived,) he was minded to fall upon his ſword, and 'fo end 
all bis miſeries at once: but his better genius perſuaded him cou- 
trary, and not ſo, by laying violent band on-bimfelfe, to leap inte 
the divel's mouth, Thus being in many mindes, but reſolving no 
one thing, at laſt he concluded to puniſh her with death, which had 
deceived his truſt, and himſelfe utterly to forſake his houſe and 
Jands, and follow the fortunes of king Henry, To this intent, he 
called his man, to whom he (aid, — George, thou knoweft I have 
ever held thee deare, making more account of thee than thy other. 
ſellowes; and thou haſt often told me that thou diddeſt owe thy 
life to me, which at any time thou wouldeſt be ready to render up 
to doe me good, True, fir, anſwered his man, I ſaid no more 
then, than'l will now at any time, whenſoever you pleaſe, per- 
lorme. I believe thee, George, replyed he; but there is no ſuch 
need; I onely would have thee doe a thing for me, in which is 
no great danger; yet the profit which thou ſhalt have thereby ſhall 
amount to my wealth, For the love that thou beareſt to me, and 
for thy own good, wilt thou do this? Sir, anſwered George, more 
for your love than any reward, I will doe it, (and yet money makes 
men valiant,) pray tell me what it is? George, ſaid his maſter, 
this it is; thou mult goe bome, praying thy miſtreſs to meet me 
halfe the way to London; but having her by the way, in ſome pri- 
rate place kill her: I mean as I ſpeake, kill her, I fay; this is my 
command, which thou baſt promiſed to performe; which if thou 
performeſt not, I vow to kill thee next time thou comeſt in my 
fight. Now for thy reward, it ihall be this: — Take my ring, and 
when thou haſt done my command, by virtue of it, doe thou al- 
ſume my place till my returae, at which time thou ſhali know what 
my reward is; till then govern my whole eſtate, and for thy miſ- 
tels abſence and my own, make what excuſe thou pleaſe; ſo be 
gone, Well, fir, ſaid George, fince it is your will, though un- 
villing I am to do it, yet I will performe it. So went he his way 
toward Waliam ; and his maſter preſently rid to the court, where 
hee abode with king Henry, who a liule before was iularged by 
the earle of Warwicke, and placed in tlie throne againe. 

« George being come to Waltam, did his dutie to his miſtris, 
who wondered to fee him, and not her huſband, for whom the 
demanded of George; he anſwered her, that he was at Enfield, and 
did requeſt her to meet him there. To which ſhee willingly agreed, 
and preſeutly rode with him toward Eufield. At length, they be- 
ing come into 'a by-way, George began to ſpeake to her in this 
manner: Miſtris, 1 pray you tell me, what that wife deſerves, who 
through ſome lewd behaviour of hers hath made her huſband to negle& 
his eſtates, and meanes of life, ſeeking by all meanes to dye, that 
he might be free from the ſhame which her wickednefle bath pur. 
chaſed him? Why, George, quoth ſhee, haſt thou met with ſome 
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ſuch creatu.e? Be it whomſoever, might I be her judge, I thinke 
her worthy of death, How thinkeſt thou? Faith miſlriſs, ſaid he, 
I think ſo too, and am ſo fully perſuaded that her offence deſerves 
that puniſhment, that I purpoſe to be executioner to ſuch a one 
myſelfe: Miſtris, you are this woman; you have ſo offended m 
mafler, (you know beſt, how, yourſelfe,) that he hath left his 
houſe, vowing vever to ſee the ſame till you be dead; and I am the 
man appointed by him to kill you, Therefore thoſe words which 
you meane to utter, ſpeake them preſently, for I cannot flay, Yoor 
gentlewoman, at the report of theſe uokinde words (ill deferved at 
her hands) ſhe looked as one dead, and uttering aboundance of 
tearey, ſhe at laſt ſpake theſe woids: And cau it be, that my kind- 
nes and Joving obedience hath merited no other rewatd at his hands 
than death? It cannot be. I know thou only tryeſt me; how pa- 
tiently. | would endure ſuch an unjuſt command. Ile tell thee 
heere, thus with body proſtrate on the earth, aud handy lift up to 
heaven, I would pray for his preſervation; thoſe ſhould be my 
worſt words: for death's fearful viſage ſhewes pleaſant to that ſoule 
that is innocent. Why then prepare yourſelfe, ſaid George, for by 
heaven I doe not jeft, With that ſhe prayed him ſtay, ſaying, — 
And is it ſo? Then what ſhould I delire to live, baving lofi his 
favour (and without offence) whom I ſo dearly loved, aud in whoſe 
fight my happinefle did conſiſt? Come, let me die, Yet George, 
let me have ſo much favour at thy hands, as to commend me in 
theſe few words to him: Tell bim, my death 1 willingly imbrace, 
for 1 have owed him my life (yet no otherwiſe but by a wife's 
obedience) cver fince I called him huſband ; but that I am guilty 
of the leaſt fault toward him, I utteily deny; and doe, at this 
hour of my death, deſite that Heaven would pour down vengeauce 
upon me, if ever I offended him in thought. Intreat him that he 
would not ſpeake aught that were ill on mee, when Jam dead, for 
in good troth 1 have deſerved none. Pray Heaven bleſſe him; l 
am prepared now, ſtrike pr'ythee home, aud kill me and my giieſes 
at once. 

++ George, ſeeing this, could not with-hold himſelſe from ſhed» 
ding tcares, and with pitie be let fall his ſword, ſaving, —Miſtris, 
that I have uſed you ſo roughly, pray pardon me, for | was com- 
manded ſo by my maſter, who hath vowed, if 1 let you live, to 
kill me. But I being perſwaded that you are innocent, I will ta- 
ther undergoe the danger of his wiath than to ſtaine my hands with 
the bloud of your cleete and ſpoileſſe breft: yet let me intreat you fo 
much, that you would not come in his fight, left in his rage he 
turne your butcher, but live in ſome diſguiſe, ti!l time have opened 
the caule of his miftruſt, and ſhewed you guilileſſe ; which, I hope, 
will not be long, 

© To this ſhe willingly granted, being loth to die cauleleſſe, 
and thanked him for hi, kindnefle; fo parted they both, having 
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teares in their eyes. George went bome, where he ſhewed his 
maſter's ring, for the government ofthe houſe till bis maſter add 
miſtris returne, which he faid lived a while at London, cauſe the 
time was ſv troubleſome, and that was a place where they were more 
ſecure than in the country, This his fellowes believed, and wete 
obedient to bis will; amongſt whom he uſed himlelte ſo Eindely 
that he had all their loves, This poore gentlewoman ( miftris of 
the houſe) in ſhort time got man's appareil for her diſguiſe; ſo 
wandered ſhe up and downe the countrey, for ſhe could get no 
ſervice, becauſe the time was ſo dangerous that no man knew whom 
he might truſt : onely ſhe maintained herſelfe with the price of thoſe 
jewels which ſhe had, all which ſhe fold, At the laſt, being quite out 
of money, and having nothing left { which ſhe could well ſpare) to 
make money of, ſhe reſolved rather to ſtatve than ſo much to de- 
baſe herſelfe to become a beggar. With this reſblution ſhe went to 
a ſolitary place belide Yorke, where ſhe lived the ſpace of two 
dayes on hearbs, and ſuch tbings as ſhe could there finde. 


% In this time it cuanced that king Edward, beeing come out of 
France, and lying thereabout with the ſmall forces hee had, came 
that way with ſome two or three noblemen, with an intent to dif- 
cover if any ambuſhes were laid to take him at an advantage. He 
ſeeing there this gentlewoman, whom he ſuppoſed to be a boy, 
aſked her what ſhe was, and what ſhe made there in that private 
place? To whom ſhee very wiſely and modeſtly withall, auſwered, 
that ſhe was a poore boy, whoſe bringing up had bin better than 
her outward parts then ſhewed, but at that time ſhe was both friend. 
leſſe and comfortlefle, by reaſon of the late warre. He beeing 
moved to ſee one ſo well featured as ſhe was, to want, entertained 
herfor one of his pages; to whom ſhe ſhewed herſclfe ſo dutifull 
and loving, thatin ſhort time ſhe had his love above all her fellows; 
Still followed ſhe the fortunes of K. Edward, hoping at laft (as 
not long after it Cid fall out) to be reconciled to her buſband, _ 


„After the battell at Barnet, where K. Edward got the beſt, ſlie 
zoing up and downe 2 the flaine men, to know whether her 
huſband, whi:h was on K. Heniie's fide, was dead or eſcaped, hap- 
pened to ſee the other who had been her gheſt, lying there for dead, 
She remerabering him, and thinking him to be one whom her huf- 
band loved, wetit to him, and finding him not dead, ſhe cauſed 
due to helpe her with him to a houſe there-by; where opening his 
breſt to dreſſe his wounds, ſhe eſpied het crucifix, at fight of which 
her heart was joyfull, hoping by this to find him that was the 
original of her diſgrace: for {fe remembering hetſelfe, found that 
ſhe had loſt that crucifix ever fince that moraing he departed from 
her houſe ſo ſuddenly. But ſaying nothing of it at that time, ſhe 
tauſed him to be carefully looked unto, and brought up to London 
aſter her, whither ſhe went with the king, carrying the crucikx with 


her, | 
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On a time, when he was a little recovered, ſhe went to bia, 
giving him the crucifix which ſhe bad taken from about his necke; 
o whom he faid, * Good gentle youta, keep the ſame; for noy 
ia my miſery of ficknes, when the ſight of that piQure ſhould te 
molt comfortable, it is to me molt uncomfortable; and breedeth 
ſuch horrour in my conſcience, when | think how wrongfully 1 got 
the ſame, that ſo long as I ſee it 1 ſhall never be in reſt.“ Non 
knew the that he was the man that cauſed the ſeparation 'twixt her 
huſband and her feife ; yet ſaid ſhe nothing, uſing him as reſpec. 
tively as ſhe bad before: onely ſhe cauſed the man in whoſe houſe 
he lay, to remember the words he had ſpoken concerning the cru. 
ciix, Not long after, ſhe being aloue, attending on the king, be. 
ſeeched bis grace to do her juflice on a villain that had bin the 
cauſe of all the miſery ſhe had ſuffered, He loving her above all 
his other pages, moſt dearly, ſaid, Edmund, {for ſo bad ſhe 
named herſelſe,) thou ſhalt have what right thou wilt on thy ene. 
my; cauſe tim to be ſent for, and I will be thy judge wy ſelfe. 
She being glad of this, with the king's authority ſent for her hul. 
band, whom ſhe heard was one of the prifoners that was taken at 
the baitel of Barnet; ſhe appointing the other, 'now recovered, 10 
be at the court at the ſame time. They being both come, but not 
oue ſecing of the other, the king ſeat for the wounded may into 
the preſcace ; before whom the page aſked him how he came by tbe 
erucihx. He feaiing that bis villainy would come forth, deayed 
the words he had ſaid before his oaft, affirming he bought it, With 
that, ſhe called in the oaſt of the houſe where he lay, bidding him 
boldly ſpeake what he bad heard this man ſay concerning the cru- 
cifix. The oalt then told the king, that in the preſence of this 
page he heard him iotreat that the crucifix might be taken from his 
light, for it did wound his conſcience, to thinke how wrongfully 
he bad gotten the ſame. Theſe words did the page averre; yet be 
uiterly denyed the ſame, afiiming that he bought it, and if that 
he did ſpeake ſuch words in his fickneſſe, they proceeded from the 
lighineffe of his braine, and were untruthes. 


„ She ſeeing this villain's impudency, ſeat for her huſband io, 
to whom ſhe ſhewed the crucifix, faying, Sir, doe you know this? 
| Yes, anſwered hee, but would God I ne're had knowne the owner 
of it! It was my wife's, a woman virtuous till this divell ( ſpeaking 


to the ther) did corrupt her purity, -who brought me this crucifix 
as a token of her inconflaucie. 


© With that the king ſaid, Sirra, now are you found to bea 
knave. Did you not, even now, affirme you bought it? To whom 
he anſwered with fearfull countenance, And it like your grace, | 
ſaid ſo to preſerve this gentleman's honour, and his wife's, whick 
by my telling of the truth would have been much indamaged ; for 


indeed ſhe, being a ſeciet friend of mine, gave me this as a telli» 


mony of her love. 
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«© The gentlewoman, not being able longer to cover her ſelfe in 
that diſguile, ſaid; And it like your majeſty, give mee leave to 
ſpeake, and you {hail ſee me make ap Veg confelle how he hath 
abuſed that good gentleman,” The King having given her leave, 
ſhe ſaid, + Firlt, fir, you confeiled before your oaſt and my ſelfe, 
that you had wrongſully got this jewell; then before his majeſlie 
you affitmed you bought it; ſo denying your former words: Now 
you have denyed that which you fo boldly affirmed before, and ſaid 
it was this gentleman's wife's gift. With his majeſtie's leave I fay, 
thou art a villaine, and this is likewiſe falſe.” With that {he dif. 
covered her felſe to be a woman, ſaying—“ Hadſt thou, villaine, 
ever any ftrampet's favour at my hands? Did I, for avy fiofull 
pleaſure I received hom thee, beſtow this on thee ? Spcake, and if 
thou have any goodneſs left in thee, ſpeak the truth.“ 

«© With that, he being daunted at her ſudden fight, fell on his 
knees before the king, beſeeching his grace to be mercifull unto 
bim, for he had wronged that gentlewoman. Therewith told he 
the king of the match betweene the gentleman and him ſelſe, and 
how he ſtole the crucifix from her, and by that meanes perſuaded 
her huſhand that ſhe was a whore. The king wondered bow he 
durſt, knowing God to be juſt, commit ſo great a villainy; but 
much more admired he to ſee his page to turn a gentlewoman, But 
cezling io admire, he ſaid—* Sir, (ſpeaking to her. huſhand,) you 
did the part of an unwiſe wan to lay fo fooliſh a wager, for which 
offence the remembrance of your folly iz puniſhment inough ; but 
ſteing it concernes me not, your wife ſhall be your judge, With 
that Mrs. Dorrill, thanking his majeſtie, went to ber huſband, ſay- 
ing, Sir, all my anger to you 1 lay down with this kiſle.' 
He wondering all this while to ſce this flrange and unlooked- 
for change, wept for joy, deſiring her to tell him how ſhe was pre- 
ſerved; wherein ſhe latisfied him at full. The king was likewiſe 
glad that he had preſerved this gentlewoman from wilfull ſomine, 
and gave judgment on the other in this manner: — That he ſhould 
reflore the money treble which he had wrongfully got from him; 
and ſo was to have a yeere's impriſonweut. So this gentlewan and 
his wife weat, with the king's leave, lovingly home, where they 
were kindely welcomed by George, to whom for recompence he 


gave the money which he received: ſo lived they ever after in great 
content.” MALONB, _ | 
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A SONG ſung byGniderius andArviragus over Fidele, 
ſuppoſed to be dead, 


By Mr. WILLIAM COLLINS. 


To fair Fidele's graſſy tomb, 

Soft maids and village hinds ſhall bring 
Each opening ſweet, of earlieſt bloom, 

And rifle all the breathing ſpring. 


No wailing ghoſt ſhall dare appear 

To vex with ſhricks this quiet grove; 
But ſhepherd lads aſſemble here, 

And melting virgins own thetr love, 


No wither'd wilch ſhall here be ſeen, 
No goblins lead their nightly crew : 


The female fays ſhall haunt the green, 
And dreſs thy grave with pearly dew. 


The red- breaſt oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 

With hoary moſs, and gather'd flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid, 


When howling winds, and beating rain, 
In tempeſts ſhake the ſyluan cell: 

Or midſt the chace on every plain, 
T he tender thought on thee ſhall dwell, 


Each lonely ſcene ſhall thee reſtore ; 
For thee the tear be duly ſhed : 
Below'd, till life could charm no more; 


And mourn'd till pity's ſelf be dead. 


* 0 


TITUS ANDRONICUS.* 


1 


®* Titus AxPRONICUS.] It is obſervable, that this play i; 
printed in the quarto, of 1611, with exadneſs equal to that of the 
other books of thoſe times, The firft edition was probably cor. 
rected by the author, ſo that here is very little room for conjeQure 
or emendation ; and accordingly none of the editors have much 
moleſted this piece with olhcious criticiſm, Jounson., 

There is an authority for afcribing this play to Shakſpeare, 
which I thiok a very ſtrong one, though not made uſe of, as | re. 
member, by any of his commentators It is given to him, amon 
other plays, which are undoubtedly his, in a little book, called 
Palladis Tamia, or the Second Part of Wit's Commonwealth, written 
by Francis Meres, Maiſter of arts, and printed at London in 1598, 
The other tragedies, enumerated as his in that book, are King 
Joln, Richard the Second, Henry the Fourth, Richard the Third, and 
. Romeo and Juliet. The comedies are, the Midſummer Night's Dream, 
the Gentlemen of Verona, the Comedie of Errors, the Love's Labour'; 
Lofl, the Love's Labour Won, and the Merchant of Venice, I have 


given this liſt, as it ſerves ſo far to aſcertain the date of theſe 


plays; and alſo, as it contains a notice of a comedy of Shakſpeate, 
the Love's Labour Won, not included in any colledion of his works; 
nor,, as far as I know, aitributed to him by any other authority. 
If there ſhould be a play in being with that title, though without 
Shakſpeare's name, I ſhould be glad to fee it; and | think the 
editor would be ſure of the publick thanks, even if it ſhould prove 
no better than the Love's Labour's Lofl, TrRWRIrr. 


The work of criticiſm on the plays of our author, is, I be- 
lieve, geuetally found to extend or contra itſelf in proportion to 
the value of the piece under confideration; and we ſhall always do 
liule where we defire but little ſhould be done. I kuow not that this 
piece flands in need of much emendation; though it might be 
treated as condemned criminals are in ſome countries, —auy experi- 
ments might be juſtihably made on it. 

The author, whoever he was, might have borrowed the ſtory, 
the names, the characters, &c. from an old ballad, which is en- 
tered in the books of the Stationers' Company immediately after 
the play on the ſame ſubjed. John Danter| Feb. 6, 1593. A 
book entiiled 4 Notle Roman Hiftorie of Titus Andronicus. | 

„% Enter'd unto him allo the ballad thereof.“ 

Entered again Apri! 19, 1602, by Tho. Payyer. 

Lhe reader will find it in Dr, Percy's Reliques of ancient Engliſh 
Poetry, Vol. I. Dr. Percy adds, that ** there is reaſon to conclude 
that this play was rather improved by Shakſpeare with a few fine 
touches cf his pen, than originally writ by him; for not to men- 
tion that the ſtyle is leſs figurative than bis others generally are, 
this tagedie is mentioned with difcredit in the indudion to Ben 
Jonlon's Bartholomew Fair in 1614, as one that had then been ex- 
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vibited” © five-and-twenty or thirty years :* which, if we take the 
loweſt number, throws it back to the year 1589, at which time 
Shakſpeare was but 25: an earlier date than can be found for any 
other of his pieces, and 3f it does not clear him entirely of it, 
ſhews at leaſt it was a firſt attempt. | 


Though we are obliged to Dr. Percy for his attempt to clear 
dur great dramatick writer from the imputation of baving pro- 
tuced this ſanguinary performance, yet I cannot admit that the 
circumſtance of its being diſcreditably mentioned by Ben Jonſon, 
ought to have any weight; for Ben has not very ſparingly cenſuted 
The Tempeſt, and other pieces which are undoubtedly among the 
moſt finiſhed works of Shakſpeare, The whole of Ben's Prologue 
to Every Man in his Humour, is a malicious ſneer on him, 

Painter, in his Palace of Pleaſure, Tom. II. ſpeaks of the ſtory 
of Titus as well known, and particularly mentions the cruelty of 
Temora : And ia 4 Knack to know @ Knabe, 1594, is the following 
alluGon to it: | 

ic 


as welcome ſhall you be 

„% To me, my daughters, and my fon in law, 

« As Titus was unto the Roman ſenators, 

« When be had made a conqueſt on the Goths." 


Whatever were the motives of Heming and Condell for admit- 
ling this tragedy among thoſe of Shakſpeare, all it has gained by 
their favour is, to be delivered down to poſterity with repeated 
remarks of contempt, — a Therſites babbling among heroes, and 
introduced only to be derided. | 

See the notes at the concluſion of this piece. STErvEns. 


On what principle the editors of the firſt complete edition of our 
poet's plays admitted this into their volume, cannot now be 1ſcer- 
ained, The moſt probable reaſon that can be aſſigned, is, that he 
wrote a few lines in it, or gave ſome aftiltance to the author, in 
reviſing it, or in {ome other way aided him in bringing it forward 
on the ſtage, The tradition mentioned by Ravenſcroft in the time 
of King James II. warrants us in making one or other of theſe 
luppoſitions. 1 have been told {( ſays he in bis preface to an 
iteration of this play publiſhed in 1687, „ by ſome agciently 
converſant with the ſtage, that it was not originally his, but 
brought by a private author to be ated, and he only gave ſome 
walter touches to one or two of the principal parts or characters. 


4 A booke entitled A noble Roman Hiftori: of Titus Andronicus 
was entered at Stationers-Hall, Feb. 6, 1593-4. This was un- 
doubtedly the play, as it was printed in that year (according to 
Langbajue, who alone appears to have ſeen the firſt edition.] and 
added by the ſervants of the Earls of Pembroke, Detby, and Suſſex. 
« is obſervable that in the entry no 1uthor's name is mentioned, 
nd that the play was originally performed by the fame company 


- 


of comedians who exhibited the old drama, entitled The Contrntion 
of the Houſes of Yorke and Lancafler, The old Taming of 4 Shen, 
and Marlowe's King Eduard II. by whom not one of Shakſpeare's 
plays is ſaid to bave been performed. See the Diſſertatiqn on King 
Henry VI. Vol. XV. p. 222. 

From Ben Jonſon's InduQion to Bartholomew Fair, 1614, we 
learn that Andronicus bad been exbibited twenty-five or thirty year, 
before ; that is, according to the loweſt computation in 1589; or 
taking a middle period, which is perhaps more juſt, in 1587, 

To enter into a lang diſquiſition to prove this piece not to have 
been written by Shakſpeare, would be an idle waſte of time. To 
thoſe who are not conyerſant with his writings, if particular paſ. 
ſages were examined, more words would be neceſſary than the ſub. 
Jet is worth; thoſe who are well acquainted with his works, cannot 
entertain a doubt on the queſtion. _ I will however mention one 
mode by which it may he eaſily aſcertained, Let the reader only 
peruſe a few lines of Appius and Virginia, Toncred and Giſmund, IIe 
Baltle of Alcazar, Jeronimo, Selimus Emperor of the Turks, The Wounds 
of Civil War, The Wars of Cyrus, Locrine, Arden of Feverſham, King 
. Edward I. The Spaniſh Tragedy, Solyman and Perſeda, King Leir, the 
old King Jokn, or any other of the pieces that were exbibited be- 
fore the time of Shakſpeare, and he will at once perceive that 
Titus Andronicus was coined in the ſame mint. | 

The teſtimony of Meres, mentioned in a preceding note, alone 
remains to be conſidered. His enumerating this among Shakſpcare's 
plays may be accounted for in the ſame way in which we may ac- 
count for its being printed by his fellow-comedians in the ſirſt folio 
edition of his works, Meres was in 1598, when his book ap- 
peared, intimately conneQed with Draytan, and probabh acquainted 
with ſome of the dramatick poets of the time, from ſome or other 
of whom be might have heard that Shakſpeare intereſted himſelf 
about this tragedy, or had written a few lines for the author, The 
Internal evidence furniſhed by the piece itſelf, and proving it not 
to have been the produdtion of Shakſpeare, greatly outweighs any 
fiogle teſtimony on the other fide. Meres might have been wil- 
informed, or inconſiderately have given credit to the rumour of the 
day. For fix of the plays which he has mentioned, (exclulive of 
the evidence which tbe repreſentation of the pieces themſelves might 
have furviſhed,) he had perhaps no better authority than the whiſper 
of the theatre; for they were not then printed. He could not have 
been deceived by a title-page, as N ſuppoſes: for Shak- 
ſpeare's name is not in the title-page of the edition printed in quaria 
In 1611, and therefore we may conclude, was not in tbe ti:le-page 
of that in 1594, of which the other was undoubtedly a re-impreſ+ 
ſion. Had this mean performance been the work of Shakſpeare, 
can it be ſuppoſed that the bookſellers would not have endeavoured 
to procure à fale for it by fawping bis name upon it? 


ln ſubrt, the high antiquity of the piece, its entry on the Sta- 
ioners' books, and being afterwards printed without the name of 
dur author, its being performed by the ſervants of Lord Pembroke, 
kc, the ſtately march of the verſification, the whole colour of the 
dompofition, its reſemblance to ſeveral of our moſt ancient dramas, 
he diſhmilitude of the ſtyle from our author's undoubted compa- 
tions, and the tradition mentioned by Ravenſcroft, when fome of 
his contemporaties had not been long dead, (for Lowin and Taylor, 
two of his fellow-comedians, were alive a few years before the 
Reſtoration, and Sir William D'Avenant, who had himſelf written 
for the ſtage in 1629, did not die till April 1668 ;) all theſe cir- 
cumſtances combined, prove with irreſiſtible force that the play of 

Titus Andronicus has been errogeoully aſcribed to $hakſpeare. 
4 4 MALONE, 


PERSONS repreſented, 


Saturninus, Son to the late Emperor of Rome, and 
afterwards declared Emperor himſelf. 

Baſſianus, Brother to Saturninus; in love with La- 
vinia. 

Titus Andronicus, @ noble Roman, General againf 
the Goths. 

Marcus Andronicus, Tribune of the People; and 


Brother to Titus. 0 
Lucius, 7 
Quintus, \ Fons to Titus Andronicus. d 
Martius, . 

Mutius, 8 
Young Lucius, a Boy, Son to Lucius. Del 
Publins, Son to Marcus the Tribune. An 
Amilins, .a noble Roman. Ple 
Alarbus, | a 
Chiron, Sons to Tamora. Th 
Demetrius, Th 
Aaron, a Moor beloved by Tamora. No 
A Captain, Tribune, Meſſeng ger, and Clown ; Romans, 
Goths, and Romans. 

Tamora, Queen of the Goths. 8 


Lavinia, Daughter to Titus Andronicus. Ke 
A Nurſe, and a black Child, 


Kinſmen of Titus, Senators, Tribunes, Officers 8 
Soldiers, and Attendants. | 


SCENE, Rome; and the Country near it. 


NS, 


J, 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


ACT 1 ENR * 
Rome. Before the Capitol. 


The tomb of the Andronici appearing; the Tribnnes 
and Senators aloft, as in the Senate. Enter, below, 
SATURNINUS and his followers, on one fide ; and 
BASSIANUS and his followers, on the other; with 
drum and colours. 


Sar. Noble patricians; patrons of my right, 
Defend the juſtice of my cauſe with arms; 
And, countrymen, my loving followers, 

Plead my ſucceſſive title* with your ſwords: 

Jam his firſt-born fon; that was the laſt 

That ware the imperial diadem of Rome; 

Then let my father's honours hve in me, 

Nor wrong mine age with this indiguity. 
Bas. Romans, — friends, followers, fayourers of 

my right, — 

If ever Baſſtanus, Cæſar's ſon, | 

Were gracious in the eyes of royal Rome; 

Keep then this paſlage to the Capitol; 

And ſuffer not diſhonour to approach 

The imperial feat, to virtue conſecrate, 

To jaſtice, continence, and nobility : 


* —— my ſucceſſive tille— ] i. e. my title to the ſucceſſion. 
MALONE. 
Thus alſo Raleigh: „ The empire being eleQive, and not ſuc- 
teſive, the emperors, in being, made profit of their own times.“ 
| | STELVENSg 
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| But let deſert in pure election ſhine ; v4 
And, Romans, fight for freedom in your choite; 


Enter Marcus AnDRONICUS aloft, with the crown, 


Man. Princes, —that ſtrive by factions, and by 
friends, | 
Ambitiouſly for rule and etnpery, — 
Know, that the people of Rome, for whom we ſtand 
A [pecial party, have, by common voice, 
In election for the Roman empery, 
Choſen Andronicus, ſurnamed Pius 
For many good and great deſerts to Rome ; 
A nobler man, a braver warrior, 
Lives not this day within the city walls: 
He by the ſenate is accited home, 
From weary wars againſt the barbarous Goths ; 
That, with his ſons, a terror to our foes, 
Hath yok'd a nation ſtrong, train'd up in arms. 
Ten years are ſpent, ſince firſt he undertook 
This cauſe of Rome, and chaſtiſed with arms 
Our enemies” pride: Five times he bath return'd 
Bleeding to Rome, bearing his valiant ſons 
In coffins from the field; 
And now at laſt, laden with honou's ſpoils, 
Returns the 'good Andronicus to Rome, 
Renowned Titus, flonriſhing in arms. 
Let ns entreat, — By honour of his name, 
Whom, worthily, you would have now ſucceed, 
And in the Capitol and ſenate's right, 
Whom you pretend to honour and adore, — 
That you withdraw you, and abate your ſtrength; 
Diſmiſs your followers, and, as ſuitors ſhould, 
Plead your deſerts in peace and humblenels. | 
Sar. How fair the tribune ſpeaks to calm my 
70 thoughts! 


C, 
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Bas. Marcus Andronicus, ſo I do affy 
jn thy uprightneſs and integrity, 
and ſo 1 love and honour thee and thine, 
Thy noble brother Titus, and his ſons, 
And her, to whom my thoughts are humbled all; 
Gracious Lavinia, Rome's rich orriament, © 
That I will here diſmiſs my loving friends; 
And to my fortunes, and the people's favour, 
Commit my cauſe in balance to be weigh'd, 
[ Exeunt the followers of BASSIANUus. 
SaT. Fnends, that have been thus forward in my 
right, ' 
Ithank you all, and here diſmiſs you all; 
And to the love and favour of my country 
Commit myſelf, my perſon, and the cauſe; 
[| Exeunt the followers of SATURN1NUS, 
Rome, be as juſt and gracious unto me, 
As I am conhdent and kind to thee. 
Open the gates, and let me in. 
Bas. Tribunes! and me, a poor competitor. 
[Saar. and BAS, go into the Capitol, and excuni 
with Senators, MAkcvus, vc, 


n'd 


$ CEN E II. 
The ſame. 
Enter a Captain, and Others, 
Car. kamins, make by The good Andronicus, 
Patron of virtue, Rome's beſt champion, 


Succeſsful in the battles that he fights, 
my With honour and with fortune is return'd, 


ch; 


** 
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From where he circumſcribed with his ſword, Star 
. And brought to yoke, the enemies of Rome. * 
4 


Flouriſh of trumpets, &c. enter Murius and Marius: WM Th: 
after them, two men bearing a coffin cover'd with Th. 
black; then QuinTUs and Lucius. After then, Wi. 
Fitus ANDRONICUS ; and then TAMORA, with WM Her 
ALARBUS, CHIRON, DEMETRIUS, AARON, and Tit 
other Goths, priſoners; ſoldiers and people, fol. W Wh 
lowing. The bearers ſet down the coffin, and I1rus MW To 


Speaks. * Ma 
Tit. Hail, Rome, victorious in thy mourning 

- weeds! * | Th 
Lo, as the bark, that hath diſcharg'd her fraught, Ani 
Returns with precious lading to the bay, 0 
From whence at firſt ſhe weigh'd her anchorage, Sw. 
Cometh Andronicus, bound with Janrel boughs, Ho 
To re- ſalute his country with his tears; Ih 
Tears of true joy for his return to Rome, — [ 
Thou great defender of this Capitol,“ > 
4 3 Hail, Rome, viforious in thy mourning weeds ! ] I ſuſpe& that 1 


the poet wrote: 


| in my mourning weeds! No 
1. e. Titus would ſay: Thou, Rome, art vidorious, though I am 
a mourner for thoſe ſons which I have loſt in obtaining that vigory, | 

| WARBURTON, Th 
Thy is as well as my, We may ſuppaſe the Romans in a grateſul ; 


ceremony, meeting the dead ſons of Androngicus with mouruful 
habits, JOHNSON, 


Or chat they were in mourning for their emperor who was jul 
dead. STEEVENS, 


* — ber fraught, ] Old copies — lis fraught, Correded in the 
fourth folio. Matos, 

5 Thou great defender of this Capitol,] Jupiter, to whom ths Bi the 
Capitol was {acrsd. Jounsox. lier 


* 
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Stand gracious to the rites that we intend! —= 
Komans, of hve and twenty valiant (ons, 

Half 6f the number that king Priam had. 
Behold the poor remains, alive, and dead!“ 
Theſe, that ſurvive, let Rome reward with love; 
Theſe, that I bring unto their lateſt home, 

With burial amongſt their anceſtors : 


Here Goths have given me leave to ſheath my ſword. 


Titus, unkind, and carelels of thine own, 

Why ſulfer'ſt thou thy ſons, unburied yet, 

To hover on the dreadful ſhore of Styx?“ — 

Make way to lay them by their brethren. | 
| [The tomb is opened, 

There greet in ſilence, as the dead are wont, 

And lleep in peace, ſlain in your country's wars! 

O ſacred receptacle of my joys, 

Sweet cell of virtue and nobility, | 

How many ſons of mine halt thou in flore, 

That thou wilt never render to me more? - 


Luc. Give us the proudeſt priſoner of the Goths, 


That we may hew his limbs, and, on a pile, 
Ad manes fratrum ſacrifice his fleſh, 

Yelore this earthly priſon of their bones; 
That fo the ſhadows be not unappeas'd, 
Nor we. diſturb'd with prodigies on earth.“ 


Tit. I give him you; the nobleſt that ſurvives, 


The eldeſt fon of this diſtreſſed queen: 


Tam. Stay, Roman brethren ; — Gracions con- 


queror, 


5 To hover on the dreadful ſhore of Slyz? ] Here we have one of 


the numerous claſlical notions that are [caitered with a pedautick 
profulion throngh this picce, MALOSE. | 


7 Nor we difiurb'd with prodigies on earth, ] It was ſappoled by 
the ancients, that the ghoſts of unbuiied people appeared to their 


kiends aud relations, 10 ſolicit the rites of tuneral, STAEVENS, 


Vol. XIX. : S 


| 
6 
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Victorious Titus, rue the tears I ſhed, 
A mother's tears in paſſion for her ſon: 
And, if thy ſons were ever dear to thee, 
O. think my ſon to be as dear to me. 

Sufficeth not, that we are brought to Rome, 

To beautify thy triumphs, and return, 

Captive to thee, and to thy Roman yoke; 
But muſt my ſons be ſlaughter'd in the ſtreets, 
For valiant doings in their country's cauſe? 

O! if to fight for king and common weal 
Were piety in thine, it is in theſe, 

Andronicus, ſtain not thy tomb with blood: 
Wilt thou draw/near the nature of the gods? 
Draw near them then in being merciful : * 

Sweet mercy is nobility's true badge; 
Thrice- noble Titus, ſpare my firſt-born ſon, 

Tit. Patient yourſelf,“ madam, and pardon me, 

Theſe are their brethren, whom you Goths beheld 
Alive, and dead; and for their brethren lain, 
Religiouſly they alk a ſacrifice: 


Milt thou draw near the nalure of the gods? 

Drau near them llen in being merciful : ] ** Homines enim ad 
deos nulla re propius accedunt, quam ſalutem hominibus dando, ” 
Cicero pro Ligario. | 

Mr. Whalley infers the learning of Shakſpeare from this paſſage: 
but our preſent author, whoever he was, might have found a trauf- 
IJation of it in ſeveral places, provided be was not acquainted with 

the original. STEEVENS, 
Ihe ſame ſentiment is in Edward III. 1596: 
„% — — kings approach the neareſt unto God, 
© By giving lite and ſafety unto men.” Reed. 
9 Patient yourſelf, &c. ] This verb is uſed by other dramatick 
Writers. So, in Arden of Feverſham, 1592: 
„% Patient yourſelf, we cannot help it now. 
Again, in King Edward 1. 1599: 
„% Patient. your highnels, tis but motber's love. 
Again, in Warner's Albion's England. 1602, B. XII. ch. Ixxv: 
6 Her, weeping ripe, be laughing, bids to patient bez 
awhile,” STELVENS, 
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To this your ſon is mark'd and die he muſt, 

To appeaſe their groaning ſhadows that are gone. 
Luc. Away with him! and make a fire ſtraiglit; 

And with our ſwords, upon a pile of wood, 

Let's hew his limbs, till they be clean conſum'd. 


[ Exeunt Lucius, QuixTus, MARTIUS, and 
| MuT1Us, with ALARBUS. 
Tam. O cruel, irreligious piety ! 
Chi. Was ever Scythia half ſo barbarons ? 


DEM. Oppoſe not Scythia to ambitious, Rome. 
Alarbus goes to reſt; and we ſurvive 
To tremble under Titus threatening look. 
Then, madam, ſtand reſolv'd; but hope withal, 
The ſelſ-ſame gods, that arm'd the queen of Troy 
With opportunity of ſharp revenge 
Upon the Thracian tyrant in his tent,“ 


. . 


* The ſelf-ſame gods, that arm'd the queen of Troy 
With opportunity of ſharp revenge | 
Upon the Thracian tyrant in his tent, &c.] I read, againkt ths 
authority of all the copies: 
in her tent, 
i, e. in the tent where ſhe and the other Trojan captive women 
were kept: ſor thither Hecuba by a wile had decoyed Poiymneſtor, 
in order to perpetrate her revenge. This we may learn from Eu- 
ripides's Hecuba; the only author, that I can at preſent remember, 
from whom our writer muſt have gleaned this circumſtance, 
T HEOBALD. 
Mr. Theobald ſhould firſt have proved to us that our author 
underflood Greek, or elſe that this play of Euripides had been 
tranſlated, In the mean time, becauſe neither of theſe particulars 
are verified, we may as well ſuppoſe he took it from the old flory- 
book of the Trojan War, or the old tranſlation of Ovid. See 
Metam, XIII. The writer of the play, whoever he was, might have 
been miſled by the paflage in Ovid: ** vadit ad ertificen,” aud 
therefore took it for grauted that ſhe found him in kis tent, 
| STEEVENS. 
I have no doubt that the writer of this play had read Euripides 
in the original. Mr. Steevens juſtly obſerves in a ſubſequent note 
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May favour Tamora, the queen of Goths, 5 
( When Goths were Goths, and Tamora was queen, 
To quit the bloody wrongs upon her foes, 


Re- enter Lucius, QuinTus, MarTI1US, and MuTius, 
' with thar ſwords bloody. 


Loc. See, lord and father, how we have per- 
| form'd Hd Le | 
Our Roman rites: Alarbus' limbs are lopp'd, 
And entrails feed the ſacrificing fire, 
Whoſe ſmoke, like incenſe, doth perfame the ſky, 
Remaineth nought, bat to inter our brethren, 
And with loud larums welcome them to Rome. 
Tir. Let it be ſo, and let Andronicus 
Make this his lateſt farewell to their fouls. 
[Trumpets ſounded, and the coffins laid in the tomb. 
In peace and honour reſt you here, my ſons; 
Rome's readieſt champions, repoſe you here,“ 
Secure from worldly chances and miſhaps ! 
Here lurks no treaſon, here no envy {wells, 
Here grow no damned grudges; here, are no ſtorms, 
No noile, but ſilence and eternal fleep: 


Enter LAVINIA. 


In peace and honour reſt you here my ſons! 
Lav. In peace and bonour hve lord Titus long; 

My noble lord and father, live in fame! 

Lo! at this tomb my tributary tears 


near the end of this ſcene, that there is „ a plain alluſion to the 
Ajax of Sophocies, of which uo traullation was extant in the tiwe 
of Shakſpeare. MALoxk. 
* —— repoſe you lere, ] Old copies, redundanily in reſped both 
to lenle and metre: | 
— i yy kh in ct, STEVE. 
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render, for my brethren's obſequies; 

And at thy feet I kneel, with tears of joy 

Shed on the earth, for thy return to Rome: 

O, bleſs me here with thy victorious band, 

Whoſe fortunes Rome's beſt citizens applaud. 

Tir, Kind Rome, that haſt thus lovingly re- 

ſerv'd | | 

The cordial of mine age to glad my heart! — 

Lavinia, live; outlive thy father's days, 

And fame's eternal date, for virtue's praiſe ! * 


Enter MARCUS ANDRONICUS, SATURNINUS, BASSI- 
| ANUS, and Others. © / 


Mar. Long live lord Titus, my beloved bro- 
ther, 
Gracious triumpher in the eyes of Rome ! 
Tir. Thanks, gentle tribune, noble brother Mar- 
cus. 
Mar. And welcome, nephews, from fucceſsful 
wars, 
You that ſurvive, and you that ſleep in ſame. 
Fair lords, your fortunes are alike in all, 
That in your country's ſervice drew your {words : 
But ſaſer triumph is this funeral pomp, _ 
That hath aſpir'd to Solon's happinels, * 


3 And fame's eternal dale, for virtue's praiſe!) This abſurd wiſh 
is made ſenſe of, by changing and into in. WAKBUKTON. 

To live in fame's dale is, if an allowable, yet a barſh expreſſion. 

To outlive an eternal date, is though not philoſophical, yet postical 
ſenſe. He wiſhes that ber life may be longer than his, and her 
praiſe longer than fame. JOHNSON. | 

* That hath aſpir d to Solon's happineſs,) The maxim of Solon 
here alluded to is, that uo man can be pronounced to be happy 
before his death: = | I 


{fa 
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And triumphs over chance, in beugte bed. 
Titus Andronicus, me people of Rome, 
Whoſe friend in jullice thou haſt ever een. 
Send thee by me, their tribune, and their truſt, 
This palliament of white and ſpotleſs hue; 
And name thee in election for the empire, 
With theſe our late-deceaſed emperor's ſons: 
Be candidalus then, and put it on, 
And help to ſet a head on headleſs Rome. 

IT rr. A better head her glorious body fits, 
Than his, that ſhakes for age and feebleneſs: 
What! ſhould 1 don this robe, and trouble you? 
Be choſen with proclamations to-day ; 
T'o-morrow, yield up rule, reſign my life, 
And ſet abroad new buſineſs for you all? 
Rome, I have been thy ſoldier forty years, 
And led my country's ſtrength ſucceſsfully; 
And buried one and twenty valiant ſons, 
Knighted in field, flain manfally in arms, 
In right and ſervice of their noble Country: \ 
Give me a ſtaff of honour for mine age, 
But not a ſcepter to control the world: 

Upright he held it, lords, that held it laſt, 


Mar. Titus, thou ſhalt obtain and aſk the em- 


pery. 
SAT, Proud and ambitious tribune, canſt thou 
tell? — 
66 — ultima ſemper 


© ExpeQanda dies homini; dicique beatys 
++ Ante obitum nemo, ſupremaque funcra, debet.“ Ovid. 
MALONE. 
2— "den this robe, ] i. e. do on this robe, put it on. 80, in 
Hamlet: 
+ Then up he roſe, and don'd his clothes. STERVENS. 
* Titus, thou jhalt obtain and aſk the empery, } Here is rather 


too much of the befor vpbrefov. STEEVENS. 


Patricians, and plebeians, we create 
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Trr. Patience, prince Saturnine. 
Sar. Romans, do me right ; — 
Patricians, draw your ſwords, and ſheath them not 
Till Saturninus be Rome's emperor:— 
Andronicus, would thou wert ſhipp'd to hell, 
Rather than rob me of the people's hearts. 
Loc. Proud Satur nine, interrupter of the good 
That noble-minded Titus means to thee! 
11T. Content thee, prince; J will reſtore to thee 
The people's hearts, and wean them from them 
ſelves. 
Bas. Andronicus, I do not flatter ts | 
But honour thee, and will do till I die; 
My faction if thon ſtrengthen with thy friends,” 
] 1 — moſt thankful be: and thanks, to men 
Of noble minds, is honourable meed. 
TiT. People of Rome, and people's tribunes here, 
I alk your voices, and your ſuffrages; 
Will you beſtow them friendly on Andronicus ? 
Tris. To gratify the good Andronicus, 
And gratulate his ſafe return to Rome, 
The people will accept whom he admits. 
Tir. Tribunes, I thank you: and this ſnit I make, 


** 


> 


That you create your emperor's eldeſt fon, 


Lord Saturnine; whoſe virtnes will, I hope, | 

Reflect on Rome, as Titan's rays on earth, * 

And ripen juſtice in this common-weal: 

Then if you will ele& by my advice, - 

Crown him, and lay, — Long live our emperor | 
Mak. With voices and applauſe of every tort, 


Lord Saturninus, Rome's great emperor; 


* —— thy friends, ] Old copies — friend. Cotreded in th 
fourth folio, MALONE. 
” 5 8 4 
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Ag ſay, — Long live our emperor Sfturnne ! Clear 
A long ſlouriſſ. Thou 
5682. Titus Andronicns, for thy lavours doue 
To us in our election this day, 
I give thee thanks in part of thy deſerts, 
And will with deeds requite thy gentleueſs: 
And, for an onlet, Titus, to advance 
Thy name, and honourable family, 
Lavinia will J make my emperels, 
Rome's royal miſtreſs, miſtreſs of my heart, 
And in the ſacred Pantheon” her eſpoule : 
Tell me, Andronicas, doth this motion pleale thee? 
T1T. It doth, my worthy lord; aud, in this match, 
] hold me highly honour'd of your grace: 
And here, in ſight of Rome, to Saturnine, — 
King and commander of our common-weal, 
The wide world's emperor, — do I conſecrate 
My ſword, my chariot, and my priſoners; 
Preſents well worthy Rome's imperial lord : 
Receive them then, the tribute that J owe, 
Mine honour's enſigns humbled at thy feet. 
SAT. Thanks, noble Titus, father of my liſe! 
How proud I am of thee, and of thy gifts, 


Rome ſhall record; and, when J 4 forget 
The leaſt of theſe unſpeakable deſerts, 


Romans, forget your fealty to me. Tre 
Tit. Now, madam, are you priſoner to an empe- 

ror; [To TAMORA, . 

To bim, that for your none and your ſtate, 45 

Will uſe you nobly, and your followers. read) 

SAT. A goodly lady, truſt me; of the hue = 

'That I would chooſe, were I to chooſe anew. — to T 

the 1 

1 Fn The quarto 1611, and the fir folio — nigb 


Fathen; the ſecond folio — Pantheon. STEEVENS. 


fi. 


„ 
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Clear up, fair queen, that cloudy counteuance; 

Though chance of war bath wrought this change 
of cheer, 

Thou com'ſt not to be made a ſcorn in Rome: 8 

Princely ſhall be thy uſage every way. 

Reſt on my word, and Jet not diſcontent 

Daunt all your hopes; Madam, he comforts you, 

Can make you greater than the queen of Goths.— 

Lavinia, you are not dilpleas' d with this? 

Lav. Not 1, my lord; * fith true nobility 
Warrants theſe words in princely courteſy. 

SAT. Thanks, ſweet Lavinia, Romans, let us go: 
Ranſomlels bere we fet our priſoners free: , 
Proclaim our b onours, lords, with trump and drum. 

Bas. Lord Titus, by your leave, this maid is 

mine. Seizing LAVINIA. 

Tit. How, fir? Are you in earneſt then, my lord? 

Bas. Ay, noble Titus; and reſolv'd withal, 

To do T ſelf this reaſon and this right, 
he Emperor courts TAMORA in dumb ſhow, 
a, Suum cuique is our Roman jultice : 
This, prince in juſtice feizeth but his own. 
Luc. And that he will, and ſhall, if Lucius live. 
Tir. Traitors, avaunt! Where is the emperor's 
guard ? 
Treaſon, wy lord; Lavinia is ſarpriz'd. 


' Lav. Not I, my lord; ] It was pity to part a couple who ſcem 
to have correſponded in diſpoſition ſo exaQly as Saturninus and 
Lavinia, Saturninus, who has jult promiſed 10 eſpouſe her, al- 
ready wiſhes be were to chooſe again; and ſhe who was engaged to 
Baſhanus (whom ſhe afterwards marries) expreſſes uo reluQance 
when her father gives her to Saturninus, Her ſubſequent raillery 
to Tamora is of fo coarſe a nature, that if her tongue had been all 
the was condemned to loſe, perhaps the author ( whoever he was) 
Fight have eſcaped ceuſure on the [core of poctick jultice. 

STEEVENS, 
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SAT. Surpriz'd! By whom? | 
BAS. By him that juſtly may 
Bear his betroth'd from all the world away. 
[ Exeunt MARcus and BASSIANUS, with LAvini. 
Mor. Brothers, help to convey her hence away, 
And with my ſword I'll keep this door ſafe. 
[ [ Exeunt Lucius, QuinTus, and MaRrTius, 


Tit. Follow, my lord, and I'll ſoon bring her 


| back. 
Mur. My lord, yon paſs not here. 
Tir. What, villain boy! 
Barr'ſt me my way in Rome? 
. Tirus kills Morius. 
Mur. Hlelp, Lucius, help! 


Re-enter Lucius. 


Luc, WY lord, you are unjuſt; and, more than 
0, \ 
In wrongful quarrel you have {lain your ſon, 
Tir. Nor thou, nor he, are any ſons of mine; 
My ſons would never ſo diſhononr me: 
Traitor, reſtore Lavinia to the emperor. 
Luc. Dead, if you will; but not to be his wile, 
That is another's lawful promis'd love. Exil. 
Sar. No, Titus, no; the emperor needs her not, 
Not her, nor thee, nor any of thy ſtock: 
F'll truſt, by leiſure, him that mocks me once; 
Thee never, nor thy traitorous haughty ſons, 
Confederates all thus to diſhonour me. 
Was there none elle in Rome to make a ſtale of, 


® Was there &c.] The words, there, elſe, and of, are not found 
in the old copies. This conjeRural emendation was made by the 
editor of the ſecond folio. 


oY 
\ 
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But Saturnine? Full well, Andronicus, 
Agree theſe deeds with that proud brag of thine, 
That ſaid'ſt, I begg'd the empire at thy bands. 


Tir. O monſtrous! what reproachful words are 
theſe? 


SAT. But go thy ways; go, give that changing 
piece * 
To him that flouriſh'd for her with his ſword: 
A valiant ſon-in-law thou ſhalt enjoy; 
One fit to bandy with thy lawleſs ſons, 
To ruffle in the commonwealth of Rome, * 
Tir. Theſe words are razors to my wounded 
heart. 


SAT. And therefore, lovely Tamora, queen of 
Goths.— 
That, like the ſtately Phoebe 'mongſt her nymphs, 


Dele the word of, which was inſerted by the editor of the ſecond 
folio, from ignorance of ancient phraſeology. See Vol. VII. p. 10, 
0,8; and above, p. 235, n. 5, MALONE. 


[| muſt excuſe myſelf from ejeQing any one of theſe monoſyllables, 
being conviuced that they were all inſerted from an authoiized 
copy, and by a judicious hand, STEEVENS, 


 —— changing piece — ] Spoken of Lavinia. Piece was then, 


u it is now, uſed perſonally as a word of coutempt. JOHNSON. 


So, in Britannia's Paſtorals, by Brown, 1613: 
ii her huſband, weaken'd piece, 
„ Muft have his cullis mix'd with ambergteaſe; 
„% Pheaſant and partridge into jellv turn'd, 
i Grated with gold,” STEEVENS. 


* To ruffle in the conmonwealth of Rome, ] A ruffler was a kind 
of cheating bully ; and is ſo called in a ſtatate made for the puuiſh- 
ment of vagabonds in the 27th year of King Henry VIII. See 
breene's Groundwork of Coneycatching, 1592. Hence, I ſuppoſe, 
this ſenſe of the verb, to ruffle. Rufflers are likewiſe enumerated 
wong otber vagabonds, by Holinſked, Vol. I. p. 183. 

STEEVENS. 


To ruffle meant, to be noiſy, diſorderly, turbulent, A rufller 
dn a boiſterous [waggerer. MALONS, 
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Doſt overſhine the gallant'ſt dames of Rome,“ — 
If thou be pleas'd with this my ſudden choice, 
Behold, I chooſe thee, Tamora, for my bride, 
And will create thee empereſs of Rome. 
Speak, queen of Goths, doſt thou applaud my 
choice? 
And here I {wear by all the Roman Gods, — 
Sith prieſt and holy water are fo near, 
And tapers burn ſo bright, and every thing 
In readineſs for Hymeneus ſtand, — 
I will not re-ſalute the ſtreets of Rome, 
Or climb my palace, till from forth this place 
1 lead eſpous'd my bride along with me. 
Tam. And here, in light of heaven, to Rome I 
wear, 
If Saturnine advance the queen of Goths, 
She will a handmaid be to his deſires, 
A loving nurſe, a mother to his youth. 
SAT. Aſcend, fair queen, Pantheon: Lords, ac- 
company | 
Your noble emperor, and his lovely bride, 
Sent by the heavens for prince Saturnine, 
Whoſe wiſdom bath her fortune conquered : 
There ſhall we conſummate our {pouſal rites. 
[ Exeunt SATURNINUS, and his followers; TA- 
© MORA, and her Sons; AARON and Goths. 


* That, like the flately Phoebe 'mong ff her. nymphs, 


Doft overſhine the gallant'fl dames of wat 
— — Micat inter :mnes 


Julium hdus, velut inter ignes 
Luna minores, Hor. MaALone. 
From Phaer's Virgil, 1573: [| Aneid, B. I.] 
*« Moſt lite unto Diana bright when ſhe to hunt goth out,-— 
„% Whom thouſands of the ladie nymphes awaite to do her 
will; 

„ She on her armes her quiuer beres, and al em ouerſhynts.” 

RIISON. 


/ 
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Trr. 1 am not bid? to wait upon this bride ;-— 


Titus, when wert thou wont to walk alone, 
Diſhonour'd thus, and challenged of Wwrouge ? 


I 


Re- enter Marcus, Lucius, QuivTos, and Mar- 
TIUS, 


Mar. O, Titus, ſee, O, ſee, what thou haſt done! 
In a bad quarrel {lain a virtuous fon. 

Tir. No, fooliſh tribune, no; no ſon of mine, — 
Nor thou, nor theſe, confederates in the deed 
That hath diſhonour'd all our family ; 

Water; brother, and unworthy ſons! 

Luc. But let us give him burial, as becomes; 
Give Mutius burial with our brethren, | 
Tit. Traitors, away! he reſts not in this tomb. 

This monument five hundred years hath ſtood, 
Which I have ſumptuoully re-edified: 
Here none but ſoldiers, and Rome's: ſervitors, 
Repoſe in fame; none balely ſlain in brawls :— 
Bury him where you can, he comes not here, 
Mar. My lord, this is impiety in you: 
My nephew Mutius' deeds do plead for him; 
He muſt be buried with his brethren. 
Quix. Marr. And ſhall, or him we e will accom 


pany. 
Tit. And {hall? What villain was it [poke that 
word ? 
Quin, He that would vouck't in any place but 
here. 


Tir. What, would you bury him in my defpite ? 


> I am not bid —] i, e. invited. See Vol. VIII. p. 5t, n, 2. 
: Maron. 
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Mar. No, noble Titus; but entreat of nd. 
To pardon Mutius, and to bury him. 


T1T. Marcus, even thou haſt ſtrucl A on my creſi. 
And, with theſe boys, 
wounded: 
My foes I do repute you every qge , 
So trouble me no more, but get vu gone, 


MarrT. He is not with himiglf ;... as withdraw. 


Quin. Not I, till Mutius' bones be buried. 
| [Marcus and the ſons of Tirus kneel, 
Mar. Brother, for in that name doth natute 
plead, 
Qu1N. Father, and in that name doth nature ſpeak, 
*11T. Speak thou no more, if all the reſt will ſpced. 
Mak. Renowned Titus, more than half my 
{oul, —— 
| Luc. Dear father, ſonl and ſubſtance of ns all. 
Man. Suffer thy brother Marcus to interr 
His noble nephew here in virtue's neſt, 
That died in honour and Lavinia's cauſe: 
Thou art a Roman, be not barbarous. 
The Greeks, upon advice, did bury Ajax 
'T hat flew himſelf; and wile Laertes' fon 
Did e plead for his funerals.” 


He is not with kimſelf ; let us withdrew. ] Read: 
He is not now kimfelf ; +» RiT$SON, 


Perhaps the old reading is a were affe&ed imitation of Roman 


phraſeology. See Aneid XI. 409, though the words tucre ate 
otherwiſe applied: 
% habitet tecum, & fit peRore ia iſto.“ STEEVENS. 


7 The Greeks, upon advice, did bury Ajax 

That Ae himſelf; and wiſe Laertes ſon 
Did graciouſly fhπẽjů for his funerals. | This paſſage alone would 
ſufficiently convince me, that the play before us was the work of 
one Who Was converſant with the Greek tragedies in their origioal 


mine h, pour thou bal 


elt 
vaſt 
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Let not young Mutius then, that was thy joy, 
Be barr'd his entrance here. 

TIr. | | Riſe, Marcus, riſe :— 
The diſmall'ſt day is this, that e'er I ſaw, 
To be diſhonour'd by my ſons in Rome! 
Well, bury him, and bury me the next. 

[ MuT1us is put into the tomb. 
Luc. There lie thy bones, ſweet e with 
thy friends, 

Till we with trophies do adorn thy tomb! — 

ALL. No man ſhed tears for noble Mutius; 
He lives in fame that died in virtue's cauſe. 

Mar. My lord, — to ſtep out of theſe Gary 

| dumps,— 

How comes it, that the ſubtle queen of Goths 
Is of a ſudden thus advanc'd in Rome? 

Tir. I know not, Marcus; but, I know, it is; 
Whether by device, or no, the heavens can tell: 
Is ſhe not then beholden to the man 
That brought her for this high good turn ſo far? 
Yes, and will nobly him remunerate.“ 


language. We have here a plain alluſion to the Ajax of Sophocles, 


of which no tranſlation was extant in the time of Shakſpeare, In 
that piece, Agamemnon covuſents at laſt to allow Ajax the nites of 
ſepulture, and Ulyltes i is the pleader, whole arguments prevail in 
favour of his remains, STFEVENS, 

* No man ſhed tears &c,] This is evidently a tranſlation of the 
dillich of Ennius: 

„Nemo me lacrumeis decoret: nec fanera Hetu 
© Fachit. quur? volito vivu' per ora virim.” SreEvVeENS. 

9 Yes, Kc. * This line is uot in the quarto. I ſuſpeq, when it 
Vas added by the editor of the folio, he inadvertently omitted te 
prefix the name of the (ſpeaker, and that it belongs to Marcus, ia 
the ſecond line of this ſpeech the modern editors read—If by de- 
vice, kc, MALONE, 
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Flouriſh. Re-enter, at. one fide, SATURNINUS, at- 
tended; TamoRaA, CHIkon, DEMETRIUS, and 
AARON: Alt the other, BASSIANUS, LAVINIA, and 
Others. 


Sr. So Baſſianus, you have play'd your prize; 
God give you joy, fir, of your gallant bride. 
Bas. And you of yours, my lord: | ſay no more, 
Nor wiſh no leſs; and fo I take my leave. 
Sar. Traitor, if Rome have law, or we have power, 
Thou and thy ſfadion ſhall repent this rape. 
Bas. Rape, call you it, my lord, to ſeize my own, 
My true-betrothed love, and now my wife? 
+ But let the laws of Rome determine all; 
Mean while 1 am poſſeſs'd of that is mine. 
SAT. Tis good, fir: You are very ſhort with us; 
But, if we live, we'll be as {ſharp with you. 
Bas. My lord, what l have done, as belt I may, 
Anſwer I muſt, and ſhall do with my life. 
Only thus much l give your grace to know, — 
By all the duties that | owe to Rome, 
This noble gentleman, lord Titus here, 
Is in opinion, and in.honoar, wrong d; 
That, in the reicue of Lavinia, 
With his own hand did lay his youngeſt fon, 
In zeal to you, and highly mov'd to wrata 
To be control'd in that he frankly gave: 
Receive him then to favour, Saturnine; 
1 bat hath expreſs'd himſelf, in all his deeds, 
A father, and a friend, to thee, and Rome. 
Tir. Prince Baſſianus, leave to plead my deeds ; 
"Tis thou, and thoſe, that have dithonour'd me: 


: A technical term in the ancient 


STE LVEiids 


— — play's your prize; |] 
fencing-ſchool. See Vel. V. p. 31, u. 3. 
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Rome and the tighteous heavens be my judge, 


= W How have lov'd aud honour'd Saturnine ! 
* TAM. My worthy lord, if ever Tamora 
N 


Were gracious in thoſe princely eyes of thine, 
Then hear me ſpeak indifferently for all; 
„And at my ſuit, ſweet, pardon, what is paſt. 
SAT. What! madam! be diſnonoui d openly, 
and baſely put it up without revenge? 
Tam. Not ſo, my lord; The gods of Rome fore 
"MG: 
I ſhould be author to diſhonour you! 
But, on mine honour, dare I undertake 
For good lord Titus' innocence in all, 
Whoſe fury, not diſſembled, ſpeaks his griefs : 
Then, at my ſuit, look graciouſly on him; 
Loſe not ſo noble a friend on vain ſuppoſe, 
Nor with ſour looks afflict his gentle heart.— 
My lord, be rul'd by me, be won at laſt, 
Diſemble all your griefs and diſcontents : 
You are but newly planted in your throne; 
Leſtthen the people, and patricians too, 
Upon a jaſt ſurvey, take Titus' part, 
auc fo ſupplant us for ingratitude, 
Which Rome reputes to be a heinous ſin,)! 
Iicld at entreats, and then let me alone: Afide 
lit find a day to maſſacre them all, 
And raze their faction, and their ſamily, 
The cruel father, and his traitorous ſons, 
lo whom 1 ſued for my dear ſon's life; 
Ind make them know, what 's to let a 
Is; . queen 
lucel in the ſtreets, and beg for grace in 
vain.— 
Come, come, ſweet emperor, — come, Andronicus; 
vol. XIX. 1 


tient 
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 Flouriſh. Re-enter, at. one fide, SATURNINUS, at- 
tended; TamoraA, CHIkon, DEMETRIUS, and 


| AARON: Alt the other, BaSSIANUs, LAVINIA, and 4 
Others. | The 
Sar. So Baſſianus, You have play d your prize; And 

God give you joy, fir, of your gallant bride. 8. 


Bas. And you of yours, my lord: I ſay no more, And 


Nor wiſh no leſs; and fo | take my leave. T 
Sar. Traitor, if Rome have law, or we have power, 
Thou and thy fo ion ſhall repent this rape. I ſho 
Bas. Rape, call you it, my lord, to ſeize my own, But, 
My true- betrothed love, and now my wife? for x 
+ But let the laws of Rome determine all; * Whc 
Mean while Jam poſſeſs'd of that is Was, The: 
SAT. 'Lis good, fir: You are very ſhort with us; Lole 
But, if we live, we'll be as ſharp with you, Nor 
BAS. My lord, what l have done, as belt I may, My | 
Anſwer I mult, and ſhall do with my life. Dille 
Only thus much IU give your grace to know, — You 
By all the duties that | owe to Rome, Leſt 
This noble gentleman, lord Titus here, Upor 
Is in opinion, and in honor, wrong d; ad 
That, in the reſcue of Lavinia, 1 (Wh 
With his own hand did flay his youngeſt fon, nel. 
In zeal to you, and highly mov'd to wrata lil 
To be control'd in that he frankly gave: And 
Receive him then to favour, Saturnine ; Ihe 
1 bat hath expreſs'd himſelf, in all his deeds, Toy 
A father, and a friend, to thee, and Roche. aud 
Tir. Piince Baſſianus, leave to plead my > deeds j * 


'Tis thou, and thoſe, that have dilhonour'd me: 


— — play's your prize; ] A technical term in the ancient Com 
fencing-chool. See Vel. V. p. 31, u. 3. Srstyzus. Ve 
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Rome and the fighteons heavens be my judge, 


how lhbave lov'd and honour'd Saturnine ! 
, T AM. My worthy lord, if ever Jamora 
n 


Were gracious in thoſe princely eyes of thine, 
Then hear me ſpeak indifferently for all; 
And at my ſuit, ſweet, pardon, what is paſt, 
SaT. What! madam! be diſhonour'd openly, 
And baſely put it up. without revenge? . 
Tam. Not ſo, my lord; The gods of Rome fore 
| fend, 4 : | 
I ſhould be author to diſhonour you! 
But, on mine honour, dare I undertake 
for good lord Titus' innocence in all, 
Whoſe fury, not diſſembled, ſpeaks his griefs : 
Then, at my ſuit, look graciouſly on him; 
Loſe not ſo noble a friend on vain ſuppoſe, 
Nor with ſour looks afflict his gentle heart.— 
My lord, be rul'd by me, be won at laſt, 
Diſſemble all your griefs and diſcontents : 
You are but newly planted in your throne; 
Leſtthen the people, and patricians too, 
Upon a jaſt ſurvey, take Titus' part, 
Aud fo ſupplant us for ingratitude, 
(Which Rome reputes to be a heinous fin,) 
Lield at entreats, and then let me alone: Afide 
Iii find a day to maſlacre them all, b 
And raze their faction, and their family, 
The cruel father, and his traitorous ſons, 
Io whom I ſued for my dear ſon's life; 
nd make them kuow, what 'tis to let a 
ls - queen ; 
lucel in the ſtreets, and beg for grace in 
vain.— 
Come, come, ſweet emperor, come, Andronicus, 
Vol. XIX. 6 1 


cicut 
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Take up this good old man, and chetr the heart " For 
That dies in tempeſt of thy angry frown. 


SAT, Riſe, Titus, riſe; my empreſs bath pre. Io 
; vail'd. You 
Trr. I thank your majeſty, and her, my lord: This 
Theſe words, thefe looks, infuſe new life in me. T 
Tam. Titus, Iam incorporatein Rome, To | 
A Roman now adopted happily, - Wit! 
And muſt adviſe the emperor for his good. 
This day all quarrels die, Andzonicus j— 81 
And let it be mine honour, good my lord, 
That 1 have reconcil'd your friends and you.— 
For you, prince Baſſianus, I have paſs'd 
My word and promiſe to the emperor, 
That you will be more mild and tractable.— 
And fear not, lords, - and you, Lavinia ;j— 
By myadvice, all humbled on your knees, 
You ſhall aſk pardon of his majeſty. 
Luc. We do; and vow to heaven, and to his 
highneſs, 
That, what we did, was mildly, as we might, A 
T end'ring our ſiſter's honour, and our own. dale 
Mar. That on mine honour here I do proteſt, decu 


Sar. Away, and talk not; trouble us no more. Ade. 
Tam. Nay, nay, ſweet emperor, we mult all be W 5s v 


friends: And 

The tribune and his nephews kneel for grace; Gall 
I] will not be denied. Sweet heart, look back. And 
Sar. Marcus, for thy fake, and thy brother's MW So 1 

| here, Upo 
And at my lovely Tamora's entreats, 2 
Ido remit theſe young men's heinous faults; Pry 
Stand up- dvoht 


Lavinia, though you left me like a chur], = 


re- 


his 


1er's 
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found a friend; and ſure as death I ſwore, 
Iwonld not part a bachelor from the prieſt. 
Come, if the emperor's court can feaſt two brides, 
You are my gueſt, Lavinia, and your friends : : 
This day ſhall be a love-day, Tamora, 
Tir. To-morrow, an it pleaſe your majeſty, 
To hunt the panther and the hart with me, 
Wich horn and hound, we'll give your grace bon- 
jour. 
SET, Be it ſo, Titus, and gramercy too. 


[ Exeunt. 


ACT HH. SCENE I. 


The ſame. Before the Palace. 
Enter AARON. 


AAR. Now climbeth Tamora Olympus' top, 
Safe out of fortune's ſhot; and ſits aloft, 
Secure of thunder's crack, or lightning flath ; 
Advanc'd above pale envy's threat'ning reach, 
As when the golden ſun ſalutes the morn, 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiack in his gliſtering coach, 
And overlooks the higheſt-peering hills; - 
do Tamora. —— 


Upon her wit* doth earthly bonour wal. 


* In the quarto, the direQion is, Manet Aaron, and he is before 
mde to enter with Tamora, though he ſays nothing. This ſcege 
dvght to continue the firſt ad. JOHNSON. 


* Upon her wit—] We ſhould read—Upon ber will, 


1 2 


Wassu groen 
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And virtue ſtoops and trembles at her frown. 

Then, Aaron, arm thy heart, and fit thy thoughts, 

To mount aloft with thy imperial miſtreſs, 

And mount her pitch; whom thou in triumph 
long 

Haſt priſoner held, fetter'd in amorous chains; 

And faſter bonnd to Aaron's charming eyes, 

Than 1s Prometheus tied to Caucaſus, 

Away with flaviſh weeds, and idle thoughts! 

Iwill be bright, 4nd ſhine in pearl and gold, 

To wait upon this new-made emperels. 

To wait, faid1? to wanton with this queen, 

This goddels, this Semiramis;—this queen,“ 

This ſyren, that will charm Rome's Saturnine, 

And ſee his ſhipwreck, and his commonweal's, 

Holla! what ſtorm is this? 


Enter CHlRON and DEMETRIUS, braving. 


DEM. Chiron, thy years want wit, thy wit wants 
edge, 
And manners, to intrude where Iam grac'd ; 
And may, for anght thou know'ſt, affected be. 
Chi. Demetrius, thou doſt over-ween in all; 
And fo in this to bear me down with braves. 
"Tis not the difference of a year, or two, 
Makes me leſs gracious, thee more fortunate : 
lam as able, and as fit, as thou, 


I think wif, for which ſhe is eminent in the drama, is right. 
Jouxsos. 
The wi! of Tamora is again mentioned in this ſcene: 
Come, come, our empreſs with ber ſacred wit,” Kc. 
MALONE, 
* —— {iis queen,] The compoſitor probably repeated the word 
queen inadvertently ; [ſee the preceding line:] what was the pocks 
word, it is haruly worth while to conjedurte, MALONE. 


ts, 


ph 
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To ſerve, and to deſerve my miſtreſs' grace; 
And that my ſword npon thee ſhall approve, 
And plead my paſſions for Lavinia's love. 
AAR. Clubs, clubs!“ theſe lovers will not keep 
the peace. 
DEM. Why, boy, although our mother, unad- 
vis'd, 
Gave you adancing-rapier by your ſide,* 
Are you fo defperate grown, to threat your friends? 
Go to; have yourlath glued within your ſheath, 


Till you know better how to handle it. 


Cur. Mean while, fir, with the little (kill 1 have, 

Full well ſhalt thou perceive how much | dare. 
Du. Ay, boy, grow ye ſo brave? | They draw. 
AAR, Why, how now, lords ? 

do near the emperor's palace dare you draw, 

And maintain fuch a quarrel openly ? 

Full well I wort the ground of all this grudge; 

I would not for a million of gold, 

The cauſe were known to them it moſt concerns: 

Nor would your noble mother, for much more, 

Be ſo diſhonour'd in the court of Rome, 

For ſhame, put up. 


* Clubs, clubs!] So, in King Henry VIII. „ —— and hit that 
woman, who cried out, cuts!“ 

This was the uſual qutcry for afſliſflance, when any riot in * 
ſireet happened. STEEVENS, 


See Vol. VIII. p. 319, u. 2; and Vol. XIV. Aa 33, n. 9, 


Rep. 
6 —— a dancing-rapier ty your fide,] So, in Greene's Quip fer 
en upſtart Cour tier: —— one of them carrying his cutting-ſword 


of cboller, the other his dancing-rapier of delight,” Again, ia 
A, well that ends well : | 

40 — no ſword worn, 

« But one to dance with,” STEEVENS. 


Sec Vol. IX. p. 54, n. 4. MALONE, 
1 3 
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Dru. Not I; till I have ſheatb'd 
My rapier in his boſom, and, withal, 
T hruſt theſe reproachful ſpeeches down his throat, 
That he bath breath'd in my diſhonour here. 
Cut. For that I am prepar'd and full reſolv'd.— 
Foul-ſpoken' coward! that thunder ſt with thy 
tongue, 
And with thy weapon nothing dar'fl perform. 
AAR. Away, I lay.— 
Now by the gods, that warlike Goths adore, 
This petty brabble will undo us all... 
Why, lords, —and think you not how e 
It is to jut upon a prince's right? 
What, is Lavinia than become ſo looſe, 
Or Baſſianus fo degenerate, 
That for her love ſach quarrels may be broach'd, 
Without controlment, juſtice, or revenge? 
Young lords, beware lan ſhould the empreſs know 
This diſcord's ground, the muſick would not pleaſe. 
Cui. I care not, I, knew the and all the world; 
I love Lavinia more than all the world. 
DEM. Youngling, learn thou to make ſome 
meaner choice : 
Lavinia 1s thine elder brother's 15 
AAk. Why, are ye mad? or know ye not, in 
Rome | 
How furious and 1 impatient they be, 
And cannot brook competitors in love? 
I tell you, lords, you do but plot your deaths 
wy this device. 


7 Nat I; till I have ſhtalh' d Xc.] This ſpeech. e has been 
all along given to Demetrius, as the next to Chiron, were both 
given to the wrong ſpeaker; for it was Demetrius that had thiown 
aut the reproachful ſpeeches on the other. WARBURTON, 
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CHr. Aaron, a thouſand deaths 
Would I propoſe,* to achieve her whom I love. 

AAR, To achieve her! — Ho ? 

DEM. Why mak'ſt thou it fo ſtrange ? 
She is a woman, therefore may be woo'd ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won ; ? 


' —— 6s thouſond deaths 6 
Would I propoſe, | Whether Chiron means be would contrive 
athouſand deaths for others, or imagine as many cruel ones for him- 
ſelf, 1 am unable to determine. STEEVENS. 


Aaron's words, to which theſe are an anſwer, ſeems to lead to 
the latter interpretation. MALONE. 


Se is a woman, therefore may be woo'd; 
She is @a woman, therefore may be won; ] Theſe two lines occur, 
with very little variation, in the Firſt Part of King Henry Vie” 
„Sie's beautiful, and therefore to be won; 
10 She is a woman, therefore to be won,” 


This coincidence may lead one to ſuſpe& that the author of the 
reſent play was alſo author of the original Hexry FI. I do not, 
indeed, conceive either to be the produdion of Shakſpeare ; for, 
though his band is ſuſſiciently viſible in ſome parts of the other 
play, particularly in the ſecond ſcene. of the fourth ad, there does 
not appear a ſingle line in this, which can have any pretenſious to 
that honour : and therefore the teſtimony of Meres and the publi- 
cation of the players muſt neceſlarily yield to the force of intrinſick 
and circumſtantial evidence. It 18 much to be regretted that the 
dramatick works of our earlieſt tragick writers, as Greene and 
Peele, for inſtance, and“ ſporting Kyd,” and ++ Marlowe's mighty 
line, are not colleded and publiſhed_ together, if it were only to 
enable the readers' of Shakſpeare to diſcriminate between his ſtyle 
and that of which he found the ſtage, and has. Jeſt ſome of his 
dramas, in poſſeſſion; and of which I conſider this play, and at 
leaft four fifths of the Firſt Part of King Henry VI. (including the 
whole of the firſt aQ) the performances, no doubt, of one or other 
of the writers already named, as a genuine and not unfavourable 
ſpecimen. Indeed, I ſhould take Kyd to have been the author of 
Titus Andronicus, becauſe he ſeems to delight in murders and fcraps 
of Latin; though I muſt confeſs that, in the firſt of thoſe good 
qualities, Marlowe's Jew of Malta may faiily diſpute precedence 
with the Spaniſh Tragedy, Some few of the obſolete dramas I 
allude to, are, it is true, to be found in the colledions of Dodſley 
and Hawkins: though I could wiſh that each of thoſe gentlemen 
had confined his reſearches to the further de of the year 1000. 


T1 
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She is Lavinia, therefore muſt be lov'd. 

What, man! more water glideth by the mill“ 

Than wots the miller of; and caſy it is 

 Ofa cutloaf to ſteal a ſhive, we know: 

Though Baſſianus be the emperor's brother, 

Better than he have yet worn! Vulcan's badge. 
Aak. Ay, and as good as Saturninus may. 

[Ajide, 
Du. Then why ſhould he deſpair, that knows 
to court it 

With words, fair looks, and liberality? 

What, haſt thou not full often ſtruck a doe,“ 

And borne her cleanly by the keeper's noſe ? 


Fu'ure editors wilt, doubtleſs, agree in ejcaing a performance by 
which their author's name is diſhonourcd, and his works are di- 
graced, RITSON, | ; 


* —— more water plideth by the mill &c.] A Scots proverb: 
% Mickle water goes by the miller when he fleeps.” STrxvers, 


3 —— to fleal a ſhive,} A ſhive is a ſlice. So, in the Tale of 
Argentile and Curan, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602: 

«© A fherve of bread as browne as nut.” 
Demetrius is again indebted to a Scots proverb: 

„lt is ſafe taking a /ſhive of a cut loaf.” STrrvens, 


© —— have yet worn — ] Worn is here uſed as a diflyVable, The 
modern editors, however, after the ſecond folio, read—have yet 
worn. MALONE, 


Let him who can read worn as a diſſyllable, read it ſo. As I 
am not of that deſcription, I muſt continue to follow the fecoud 
folio, STFEVENS. 


6 firuck a doe, ] Mr. Holt is willing to infer from this paſ- 
ſage that Titus Anaronicus was not only the work of Shakſpeare, 
but one of his earlieſt performances, becauſe the Rratagems of his 
former profeſſion ſeem to have been yet freſh in his mind. I had 
made the ſame obſervation in King Henty VI. before I had ſeen his; 
but when we conſider how many phraſes are borrowed from the 
ſports of the field, which were more followed in our author's time 
than any other amuſement, I do not think there is much in either 
J11* remark or my own, —Let me add, that we have here Deme- 
trius, the ſon of a queen, demanding of his brother prince if be 


— 
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AAR. Why then, it ſeems, ſome certain ſnatch f 
or ſo 
Would ſerve your turns. 
CHI. Ay, ſo the turn were ferv'd. 
DEM. Aaron, thou haſt hit it. i | 
AAR. Would you had hit it too ; © 
Then ſhould not we be tir'd with this ado. 
Why, hark ye, hark ye, And are you ſuch fools, 
To ſquare for this?” Would it offend you then 
That both ſhould ſpeed ? 


CHI. Iſaith, not me. 
DEM. Nor me, 
So I were one. . 
AAk. For ſhame, be friends; and join for that 
you Jar. 


'Tis policy and ſtratagem muſt do 

T bat you affect; and ſo muſt you reſolve ; 

That what you cannot, as you would, achieve, 
You mult perforce accompliſh as you may. 
Take this of me, Lucrece was not more chaſte 
Thani this Lavinia, Baſſianus' love. 


has not often been reduced to prattiſe the common artifices of a 
deer-ftealer:—an ablurdity right worthy the reft of the piece. 
; STEEVENS, 
Demetrius ſurely here addreſſes Aaron, not his brother. 
MALONE, 
„ Would you had hit it too;] The ſame pleaſant allufion occurreth 
alſo in Love's Labour's Loft, See Vol. VII. p. 254. AMNER. 
? To ſquare for this? To ſquare is io quarrel, So, in 4 Mid- 
ſummer Night's Dream : 
© they never meet, 
„% But they do /quare.'* | 
Again, in Drant's tranſlation of Horace's Art of Poetry, 1567 2 
«© Let them not ſing twixt ad and ad, 
© What /quareth from the refi.” 
But to ſquare, which in both theſe inſtances ſignifies to differ, is now 
uſed only in the very oppoſite ſcuſe, and means to agree. 
STEEVENS: 
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A ſpeedier courſe than lingering Janguiſhment 7 
Muſt we purſue, and I bave found the path. 
My lords, a ſolemn hunting is in hand; 
There will the lovely Roman ladies troop: 
'T he foreſt walks are wide and ſpacious; 
And many unfrequented plots there are, 
Fitted by kind“ for rape and villainy: 
Single you thither then this dainty doe, 
And ſtrike her home by force, if not by words: 
This way, or not at all, ſtand you in hope. 
Come, come, our empreſs, with ber ſacred wit, 
1o villainy and vengeance conſecrate, 
Will we acquaint with all that we intend ; 
And ſhe ſhall file our engines with advice,* 
That will not ſuffer you to ſquare yourſelves, 
Bat to your wiſhes' height advance you both. 
The emperor's court 1s hke the houſe of fame, 
The palace full of tongues, of eyes, of ears: 
The woods are ruthleſs, dreadful, deaf, and dull; 
There ſpeak, and ſtrike, brave boys, and take your 
rns: 


7 A ſpeedier courſe than lingering languiſhment —] The old copies 
read: 


— this lingering &c. 
which may mean, we muſt purſue by a ſpeedieft courſe this coy 
languiſhing dame, this piece of reluflant ſoftneſs. STEEVENS, 
The emendation was made by Mr. Rowe. MALONE, 
5 —— by kind —)] That is, by nature, which is the old ſigni» 
fication of kind, JOHNSON, 
9 —— with her ſacred wit,] Sacred here ſignifies accurſed; 2 
Latiniſm : 
+ —— Quid non mortalia peAora cogis, 
„ Auri ſacra fames? Virg. MaLone. 
— file our engines with advice,] i. e. remove all impediments 
from our deſigns, by advice. The allufon is to the operation of 
the file, which, by conferring ſmoothneſs, facilitates the motion of 
the wheels which compoſe an engine or piece of machinery. 
ä STEEVENS. 
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There ge your luſt, ſhadow' a from heaven' seye, 


And revel in Lavinia's treaſury. Ws 
Cer. Thy counſel, lad, ſmells of no cowardice. 
DEM. Sit fas aut neſas, till I find the ſlream 

To cool this heat, a charm to calm thele fits, 

Per Styga, per manes vehor.* [Excunt. 


SCENE I1.* 


A Foreſt near Rome. 4 Lodge ſeen at a diflance, 
Horns, and cry of hounds, heard. 


Enier Titus ANDRONICUS, with Hunters, Cc. 
Marcus, Lucius, QuinTUs, and MARTIUS. 


Tir, The hunt is up, the morn is bright and grey,* 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green : 


—— till I find the ſtream 
To cool this heat,] Thus likewiſe the feſtive Strumbo in the 
tragedy of Locrine : —— except you with the pleaſant water of 
your ſecret fountain quench the furious heat of the ſame.” A Murk. 
Per Siga, &c.] Theſe ſcraps of Latin are, I believe, taken, 
though not exactly, from ſome of Seneca s tragedies. STEEVENS. 
5 Scene II.] The diviſion of this play into ads, which was firſt 
made by the editors in 1623, is improper. There is here an 


interval of adion, and here the ſecond ad ought to have begun. 


Jouxsox. 

* —— the morn is bright and grey, ] i. e. bright and vet not red, 
which was a ſign of fiorms and rain, but gray, which foretold fair 
weather, Yet the Oxford editor alters gray to gay. 

| WARBURTON. 

Surely the Oxford editor is in the right; unleſs we reaſou like 
the Witches in Macbeth, and ſay, 

Fair is foul, and ſoul is ſair.” STEEvENsS. 

The old copy is, I think, right, nor did grey anciently denote 
any thing of an uncheerful hue, It fignified blue, „ of heaven's 
own tina.” S0, in Shakſpeare's 132d Sonnet; 

„% And truly not the morning ſun of heaven 
„% Better becomes the grey cheeks of the caſt; ," 
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Uncouple here, and let us make a bay, 

And wake the emperor and his lovely bride, 
And rouſethe prince; and ring a hunter's peal, 
That all the court may echo with the noiſe. 
Sons. let it be your charge, as it is ours, 

To tend the emperor's perſon carefully ; 

I bave been troubled in my,fleep this night, 
But dawning day new comfort hath inſpir'd. 


| Bu 
Horns wind a peal. Euter SaTURNINUS, Tamona, 
BAsSIANUS, LAVINIA, CHIRON, DEMETRIUS, and 
Attendants. 
Tit. Many good morrows to your majeſty ;— 
Madam, to you as many and as good !— 
I promiſed your grace a hunter's peal, : 
SAT. And you have rung it luſtily, my lords, 
Somewhat too early for new-married ladies. 
Bas. Lavinia, how ſay you? 
Lav. Fay, no; Ti 
I have been broad awake two hours and more. Ar 
SAT. Come on then, horſe and chariots let us have, Le 
And to our ſport: —Madam, now ſhall ye ſee | N. 
Our Roman hunting. [To Tawona. 7 
Again, in Xing Henry VI. Part IT: A 
© —— it ſtuck upon him as the ſun | 
© In the grey vault of heaven.” N 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: = 
„The grey-cy'd morn ſmiles on the frowning night—." 
Again, ibidem: | 
« Ill fay yon grey is not the morning's eye.“ 80 
Again, more appoſitely in Venus and Adonis, which deciſively , 
ſupports the reading of the old copy: | 
„% Mine eyes are grey and bright, and quick in turning.” WF 
MALONP., aſe 
A lady's eye of any colour may be bright; but flill grey cannot. 
mean arrial blue, nor a grey morning a brigit one, Mr. Malone 16 


ſays grey is blue, Is a grey coat then a blue one? SIEBVENS. 
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MAR. I have dogs, my lord. 
Will rouſe the proudeſt panther in che chaſe, 
And climb the higheſt promontory top. 
Tir. And 1 have horſe will follow where the 
game 
Makes way, and run like ſwallows o'er the plain, 
DEu. Chiron, we hunt not, we, with horſe nor 
hound, 


But hope to pluck a dainty doe to ground. 
Exeunt. 


A deſert part of the Foreſt. 


Enter AARON, with @ bag of gold. 
AAR. He, that had wit, would think that I had 


none, 
To bury ſo much gold under a tree, 
And never after to inherit it.“ 
Let him, that thinks of me fo abjectly, 
Know, that this gold muſt coin a ſtratagem; 
Which, cunningly effected. will beget 
A very excellent piece of villainy : 
And ſo repoſe, ſweet gold, for their unreſt,” 

[Hides the gold, 

That have their alms out of the empreſs cheſt.“ 


: to iuherit it,] To inherit formerly fignified to poſleſs, 
dee Vol. IV. p. 127, u. 6; and Vol. XII. p. 8, u. 5. 

MALONF, 

7 —— for their uureſt,] Unreft, for diſquiet, is a word frequeuily 


uled by the old writers. So, iu The Spaniſh Tragedy, i603: 
„ Thus therefore will 1 reſt me in unreſt,” 
Again, in Eliaſo Libidinoſo, au ancicut novel, by Jour Hinde, 


10% 
„For the caſe of whoſe unref, 


Thus bis fucic was expreſt,” 
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Enter TAMORA. 


Tau. My lovely Aaron, wherefore look'ſt thon 
{ad,? ; 
When every thing doth make a gleeful boaſt? 
The birds chaunt melody on every buſh; 

The ſnake lies rolled in the cheerful ſun ; 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 


We 
Again, in An excellent paſtorall Dillie, by Sbep. Tonic; publiſhed Ou 
in England's Helicon, 1600: | W. 
„Wich lute ia hand did paint out her unrefl.” 
STEEVENS, 
* That have their alms &c,) This is obſcure. It ſeems to mean Be 
only, that they who are to come at this gold of the empreſs are to Of 


ſuller by it. JOHNSON, 


9 My lovely Aaron, wherefore look'fl thou ſad,] In the courſe of 
the following notes ſeveral examples of the ſavage genius of Sa 
Ravenſcroft, who altered this play in the reign of King James II. 
are let down for the entertainment of the reader. The follawing 
is a ſpecimen of his deſcriptive talents. Ioftead of the line with 
which this ſpeech'of Tamora begins, ſhe is made to ſay: 

© The emperor, with wine and [uxury o'ercome, 

« Is fallen e; in's vendant couch he's laid, 

„% That kangs in yonder grotto rock'd by winds, 

* Which rais'd by art do give it gentle motion: 

©. And troops of flaves ftand round with fans perfum'd, 
„% Made of the feathers pluck'd from Indian birds, 

© And cool him into golden flumbers: 

„% Ibis time I choſe to come to thee, my Moor, 

„ My lovely Aaron, wherefore,” &c.—— 

An emperor who has bad too large a doſe of love and wine, and 
in conſequence of fatiety in both, falls aſleep on a bed which par- 
takes of the nature of a ſailor's hammock and a child's cradle, is 
a curiolity which only Ravenſcroft could have ventured to deſcribe 
on the lage. I hope I may be excuſed for tranſplanting a few 
of his flowers into the barren deſart of our comments on this tra» 
gedy; STEEVENS, 


My lovely Aaron, &c.] There is much poetical beauty in this 
ſpeech of Tawora. It appears to me to be the ouly oue in the play 
that is in the flyle of Shakſpeare, M. Mason. 


. 
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And make a checquer'd ſhadow* on the ground : 
Under their ſweet ſhade, Aaron, let us fit, 
And—whillt the babbling echo mocks the honnds, 
Replying ſhrilly to the well-tun'd horns, 
As ifa double hunt were heart at once, — 
Let us fit down, and mark their yelling noiſe: 
And—after conflict, ſuch as was ſuppos'd 
The wandering prince and Dido once enjoy'd, 
When with a happy ſtorm they were ſurpiiz'd, 
And curtam'd with a counſel-keeping cave, 
We may, each wreathed in the other's arms, 
Our paſtimes done, poſſeſs a golden ſlumber; 
Whiles hounds, and horns, and ſweet melodions 
birds, 

Be unto us, as is a nurſe's ſong 
Of lullaby, to bring her babe alleep.* 

AAR. Madam, though Venus govern your deſires, 
Saturn is dominator over mine : ? 


? —— &@ checquer'd ſhadow — ] Milton has the ſame expreſſion : 
A many a maid 
„% Dancing in the checquer'd ſhade.” 
The ſame epithet occurs again in Locrine. STEEVENS. 
* As if a double hunt were heard at once, ] Hence, perhaps, a 
line in a well known ſong by Dryden: 
„% And echo turus hunter, and doubles the cry.“ 
STEEVERS, 
* —— 2 is a nurſe's ſong 
Of lullaby, to bring ker babe afleep.) Dr. Johnſon in his 
Dictionary ſays „ it is obſervable that the nuiles call ſleep by, 
dy; lullaly is therefore lull to fleep.”'” But to lull origivally ſignißed 
to ſleep. To compoſe to ſleep by a pleaſing ſound is a ſecondaiy ſenſe 
retained aſter its primitive import became obſolete. The verbs to 
lolland lullop evidently ſpring from the fame root. And ly meant 
houſe; go to by is go 10 bouſe or cradle, The common compli» 
ment at partiug, good by is good houſe, meyyour houſe proſper ; and 
Selly, ihe Archbithop of York's palace, is great houſe. So that 
ln{laby implies literally ee in houſe, i, e. the cradle, 


HorlT WHITE. 


* —— — though Venus govern your deſires, 


Saturn is demixgior ev mine; ] The meaning of this paſſage may 
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What ſignifies my deadly-ſtanding eye, 

My filence, and my cloudy melancholy? 

My fleece of woolly hair that now uncurls, 

Even as an adder, when ſhe doth unroll 

To do ſome fatal execution? 

No, madam, thele are no veueteal ſigns; 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand, 
Blood and revenge are hammering in my head, 
Hark, Tamora,— the empreſs of my ſoul, 
Which never hopes more heaven than reſts in thee, 
T his is the day of doom for Baſhanus ; 

His Philomel muſtloſe her tongue to-day :* 

Thy ſons make pillage offer chaſtity, 

And waſh their hands in Baſſianus' blood. 

Sceſt thou this letter? take it up, I pray thee, T 
And give the king this ſatal- plotted ſcroll: | 
Now queſtion me no more, we are elpicd ; 
Here comes a parcel of our hopeful booty, | 
Which dreads not yet their lives' deſtruction, Jo 


1aM. Ah, my ſweet Moor, ſwecter to me than T 
| life! D 
AAR. No more, great empreſs, Baſſianus comes: Sp 


Be croſs with him; aud Fll go fetch thy ſons 
To back thy quairels, whatloc'er they be. | Ext: 


be illuſtrated by the aftronomical deſcription of Saturn, which 


Venus gives in Greene's Planetomacktia, 1585: » The tar of Saturd thi 
is c{pecially cooling, and ſomewhat drie, K&c. 

Agiiu, in The Sea Foyage, by Beaumont aud Fletcher: as 
* lor your ape Bi 
© You're much inclin'd to melancholy, and that $3 
© Tels me the ſullen Salurn had predominance 
& At your nativity, a maligoant planet! i, 
© And if not qualified by a ſwcet conjuuctiou 
„% Of a ſoft ruddy wench, born uuder Veuus, a1 
© It may prove fatal.” COLLINS, 

His Philomd Fc. | See p. 69, u. 3. SrEEVI ls, 0 
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Enter BASSIANUS and LAVINIA. 


Bas. Whobave: we here? Rome's royal empereſs, 
Unfurniſh'd of her“ well beſeeming troop ? N. 
Or is it Dian, habited like her; 
Who hath abandoned her holy groves, 
To ſee the general bunting in this foreſt? 
Tau. Saucy controller of our private ſteps! 
Had I the power, that, ſome fay, Dian had, 
Thy temples ſhould be planted preleatly 
With horns, as was Actæon's; and the hounds. 
Should drive upon thy new-transforined limbs,“ 
Unmannerly intruder as thou art! 
LAV. Under your patience, gentle empeteſs, 
'Tis thought you have a goodly gift in horning; 
And to be doubted, that your Moor and you 
Are ſingled forth to try experiments: 
Jove ſhield your huſband from his hounds to- day! 
Tis pity, they ſhould take him for a ſlag. * 

Bas: Believe me, queen, your [Warth Cimmerizn* 
Doth make your honour of his body's hue, 
Spotted, deteſted, and abominable. 


5 —— of ber—] Old copies— of our. Correded by Mr. Rowe. 
MALONE. 
7 Should drive upon thy new-trensformed limbs,] Mr. Heath ſuſpeas 
that the poet wrote: | 
Should thrive upon thy new-transformed limbs, 
as the former is an expreſſiou that ſuggetts no image to the fancy. 
But drive, I think, may ſtand, with this meaning: the hounds JON 
$aſs with impetuous hafte, &ce. So, in Homlet: 
6 Pyrrpus at Priam drives,” Kc. 
i, e. flies with impetuoſity at him. STzevEns. + 
The old copies have—ufpon bis new-transſormed limbs, The 
emendation was made by Mr. Rowe, MALONE. | 
—— ſwarth Cimmertan— ] Swarth is black. The Moor is called 
Cimmerian, from the affinity of blackneſs to darkyeſs, JOHNSOV, 
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What ſignifies my deadly-ſtanding eye, 
My filence, and my cloudy melancholy ? 
My fleece of woolly hair that now uncurls, 
Even as an adder, when ſhe doth unroll | 
To do ſome fatal execution? 
No, madam, thele are no venereal ſigns; 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand, 
Blood and revenge are hammering in my head, 
Hark, 'Tamora,— the empreſs of my ſoul, 
Which never hopes more heaven thau reſts in thee, 
This is the day of doom for Baſhanus ; 
His Philomel muſt loſe her tongue to-day :® : 
Thy ſons make pillage of her chaſtity, 
And waſh their hands in Baſſianus' blood. 
Sceſt thou this letter? take it up, I pray thee, 
And give the king this ſatal- plotted {croll : 
Now queſtion me no more, we are elpicd ; 
Here comes a parcel of our hopeſul booty, 
Which dreads not vet their lives' deſtruction. 
1am. Ah, my ſweet Moor, ſwecter to me than 
life! 
AAk. No more, great empreſs, Baſhanus comes: 
Be croſs with him; aud I'll go fetch thy ſons 
To back thy quarrels, whatloc'er they be. I Exit. 


be illuſtrated by the aſtronomical deſcription of Saturn, which 
Venus gives in Greene's Planetomackia, 1585: » The ſtar of Saturd 
is clpecially cooling, and ſomewhat drie, K&c. 
Agiiu, in The Sca Voyage, by Beaumont aud Fletcher: 
© ———— lor your aipea 
© Youre much incliu'd to melancholy, and that 
© Tels me the ſullen Saturn had predominance 
& At your nativity, a maliguant planet! 
„% Aud if not qualified by a ſwcet conjunctiou 
„% Of a ſoft ruddy wench, born under Veuus, 
elt may prove fatal.” COLUNS. 
$ His Pnilomd Cs, | See p. 69, u. 3. STELVLNEu 


.. 
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Enter BASSIANUS and LAVINIA. 


Bas. Who bave we bere? Rome's royal empereſs, 
Unfurniſh'd of her“ well- beſeeming troup ? 
Or is it Dian, habited like her; 

Who hath abandoned her holy groves, 
To ſee the general bunting in this foreſt? 

Tau. Saucy controller of out private ſteps! 
Had I the power, that, ſome ſay, Dian had, 
Thy temples ſhould be planted preleatly 
With horns, as was Actæon's; and the hounds 
Should drive upon thy new-transforined limbs,“ 
Unmannerly intruder as thon art! 

Lav. Under your patience, gentle empeteſs, 
'Tis thought you have a goodly gift in horning; 
And to be doubted, that your Moor and you 
Are ſingled forth to try experiments: | 
Jove ſhield your huſband from his hounds to- day! 
Tis pity, they ſhould take him for a ſlag. * 

Bas. Believe me, queen, your [Warth Cimmerizn® 
Doth make your honour of his body's hue, 
Spotted, deteſted, and abominable. 


$ —— of ber—] Old copies of our. Correded by Mr. Rowe. 
MALONE. 
7 Should drive upon thy neu- transformed limbs,] Mr, Heath ſuſpets 
that the poet wrote: 
Should thrive upon thy new-transformed limbs, 
as the former is an expreſſion that ſuggeſts no image to the fancy. 
But drive, I think, may ſtand, with this meaning: the hounds ſhould 
faſs with impetuous hafte, &c. So, in Hamlet: 
6 a jos at Priam drives,” Kc. 
i, e. flies with impetwoſity at him, Srzzvzus. 
The old copies have—upon bis new-transformed limbs, The 
emendation was made by Mr. Rowe. MALONE. 
„ ſwarth Cimmerian—}] Swarth is black. The Moor is called 
Cimmeridn, from the affinity of blackneſs to darkyueſs, JOHNSOV. 
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Why are you ſequeſter'd from all your train? 
Diſmounted from your ſnow-white goodly ſteed, 
And wander'd hither to an obſcure plot, 
. Accompanied with a barbarous Moor, 
If foul deſire had not conducted you ? 
IA. And, being intercepted in your ſport, 
Great reaſon that my noble lord be rated 
For faucineis.—l pray you, let us hence, 
And let her'joy her raven-colour'dlove; 
This valley fits the purpoſe paſling well. 
Bas. Theking,my brother, ſhall have note of this,” 
LAV. Ay, for thele {hips have made him noted 
long: * 
Good king! to be fo mightily abus'd! 
Tam. Why have I patienceto endure all this? 


Enter CHIRON and DEMETRIUS. 


Du. How now, dear ſovereign, and our gra- 
| cious mother, 

Why doth your highneſslook fo pale and wan? 
Tam. Have Inovtreaſon, think you, to look pale? 

| Theſe two have 'tic'd me hither to this place, 

A barren deteſted vale,” you ſee, it is: 

The trees, though ſummer, yet forlorn and lean, 

O'ercome with moſs, and baleful miſletoe. 

Here never {ſhines the ſun; * here nothing breeds, 


7 —— have note of this.] Old copies—notice. - STEEVENS. 

* —— made him noted long:] He had yet been married but one 
night. JOHNSON, 

The tine reading may be—made ker, i. e. Tama. STEEVENS. 

9 A barren deteſled vale,] As the verſification of this play is by 
no means inharmonious, I am willing to ſuppoſe the author wrote: 

A bare detefled vaie, ——, STEEVENS. 

Here never ſhines the ſun; Kc.] Mr. Rowe ſeems to have 

thought on this pallage in his Jane Shors ez 
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Unleſs the nigh tly owl; or fatal raven: 
| And, when they ſhow' 4 me this abhotred pit, 
They told me, here, at dead time of the night, 
A thouſand fiends, a thouſand hiſſing ſnakes, 
Ten thouſand ſwelling toads, as many urchins,* 
Would make ſuch fearful and confuled cries; 
As any mortal body, hearing it, 
Should ſtraight fall mad, or elſe die ſuddenly. 5 
No ſooner had they told this helliſh tale, | 
But flraight they told me, they would bind me 
here: et 
Unto the body of a diſmal yew ; 
And leave me to this miſerable death. 
And then they cal''d me, foul adultereſs, 
Laſcivious Goth, and all the bittereſt terms 
That ever ear did hear to ſuch effect. 
And, had you not by wondrous fortune come; 
This vengeance on me had they executed : 
Revenge it, as you love your mother's life, 
Or be ye not benceforth call'd my children. 
Dru. This is a witnels that I am thy ſon. 
[ Stabs BASSIANUS; 
Cut. And this for me, firuck home to ſhow m' 
ſtrength. [ Stabbing him likewiſe; 


10 This is the houſe where the ſun never dawns, 
« The bird of night fits ſcreawing ofer its roof, 
« Grim ſpeQres ſweep along the horrid gloom, 
„% Aud nought is heard but wailings and lamentings.” 
: STErVENS; 
® —— wurckins,] i. e. bedgebogs. See Vol. IV. p. 36, n. 3. 
STEEVENS; 
4 Should flraight fall mad, or elſe die ſuddenly.) This is ſaid in 
fabulous phyſiology, of thoſe that hear the groan of the mandrake 
torn up. JOHNSON, 
The ſame thought and almoſt the. ſame expreſſion occur in Komsp 


Ind Juliet. STEEVENS, 2 
„ 
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Lav. Ay come, Semiramis,—nay, barbarons Ta 
moral © | 
For no name fits thy nature but thy own! 
Tau. Give me thy poniard; you ſhall know, 
| my boys, 3 
Your mother's hand ſhall right your mother's 
Wrong. 3/58 
Dem. Stay, madam, here is more belongs to 
her; | | 
Firſt, thraſh the corn, then after burn the ſtraw: 
'T his minion flood upon her chaſtity, 
Upon her nuptial vow, her loyalty, 
And with that Painted hope braves your mighti- 
neſs: 
And ſhall ſhe carry this unto her grave? 
Cut. An if ſhe do, I would I were an eunuch. 
Drag hence her huſband toſome ſecret hole, 
And make his dead trunk pillow to our luſt. 
Tau. But when you have the honey you defire,? 
Let not this waſp outlive, us both to ſting. 
CHI. I warrant you, madam; we will make that 
ſure.— 
Come miſtreſs, now perforce we will enjoy 


£ 


That nice-preſerved honeſty of yours. 


Lav. O Lamora! thou bear'ſt a woman's face. 


— 0 


Tam. I will not hear her ſpeak; away wich her. 


* 4nd with that painted hope braves your mightineſs:] Painted 
Rope is only ſpecious hope, or ground of coufideuce more plauſible 
than ſolid, JOHNSON, 

The ruggednels of this line perſuades me that the word—hope is 
an interpolation, the ſerſ: being complete without it; 

And with that painted, braves your mightineſs. 

So, in King Rickard III: Poor painted queen,” xc. 

Painted with is, ſpectoufly coloured with. STEEVENS. _ 

5 —— you hte, Old copies—we delire, Correded in the 
Jecond folio, MALONE, DE. 
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LAv. Sweet lords, entreat her hear me but a 
word. AE 
Dem. Liſten, fair madam: Let it be your glory, 
To ſee her tears; but be your heart to them, 
As unrelenting flint to drops of rain, 
Lav. When did the tiger's young ones teach 
the dam ? | 
O, do not learn her wrath ; ſhe taught it thee: 
The milk, thou fſuck'dſt from her, did turn, to 
marble; 
Even at thy teat thou hadſt thy tyranny. 
Yet every mother breeds not ſons alike; 
Do thou entreat her ſhow a woman pity. 
. | To Con. 
Cl. What! would'ſt chou have me prove my- 
ſelf a baſtard ? 
Lav. Tis true; the raven doth not hatch a lark: 


Yet I have heard, (O could 1 find it now.) 


The lion, mov'd with pity, did endure 

To have his princely paws par'd all away. 

Some ſay, that ravens foſter forlorn children, 

The whilſt their own birds famiſh in their neſts; 

O. be to me, though thy hard heart ſay no, 

Nothing ſo kind, but ſomething pitiful! % 
Tam. I know not what it means; away with her. 
Lav. O, let me teach thee: for my father's lake, 

That gave thee life, when well he might have ſtain 

thee, | 

Be not obdurate, open thy deaf ears. 
Tam. Hadſt thou in perſon ne'er offended me, 

Even for his ſake am J pitileſs:— 

Remember, boys, I pour'd forth tears in vain, 

To fave your brother from the ſacrifice; | 

But fierce Andronicus would not relent; 
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Therefore away with her,” and uſe her as you will; 
* - The worſe to her, the better lov'd of me. 
Lav. OFamora, be call'd a gentle queen, 
And with thine own. hands kill me in this place: 
For 'tis not life, that I have begg'd fo long; 
Poor ] was lain, when Baſſianus died. 


I Tau. What begg'ſt thou then? fond woman, let 
me go. 0 
Lav. Lis preſent death I beg; and one thing 
more, | | 81 
That womanhood denies my tongue to tell: * 
O. keep me from their worſe than killing luſt, 
And tumble me into ſome loathſome pit; 
Where never man's eye may behold my body: 
Do this, and be a charitable murderer. | V 
Tam. So ſhould I rob my ſu ect ſons of their fee; 
No, let them ſatisfy their luſt on thee. | 
Lav. No grace? no womanhood? Ah beaſtly 
creature! . \ 
Dem. Away; for thou haſt ſtaid us here too long. l 
The blot and enemy to our general vame ! / 
Conſuſion fall —— / 
CH1. Nay, then TIl top your month :—Bring thou 8 
her huſband; | Dragging off Lavinia. 
This is the hole where Aaron bid us hide him. 5 
| [ Exeunt. | 
Tam. Farewell, my ſons : ſee, that you make her 


ſure: 
Ne'er let my heart know merry cheer indeed, 
Till all the Andronici be made away. | 
Now will I hence to ſeek my lovely Moor. 
And let my ſpleenſul ſons this trull deflour. | Exit. 


0 — with er,] Theſe uſeleſs ſyllables, which hurt the metre, 
might well be omitted, STEEVENS. 
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vill; 


8 CE N E IV. 
The ſame. 


let Enter AARON, with QuiyTUs and Manrius. 


ing AAr. Come on, my lords; the better foot be- 
8 fore: 
Straight will I bring you to the loathſome pit, 
Where leſpy'd the panther faſt aſleep. 
Ovin. My ſight | is very dull, whate'er at bodes. 
Mar. And mine, I n you; wer't not for 
ſhame, 
Well could I leave our ſport to fleep awhile. 
[MARTIUS falls into the pit. 
Quin. What, art thou fallen? What ſubtle hole 
18 this, 
Whoſe mouth is cover'd with rude- growing briars ; 
Upon whoſe leaves are drops of new-ſhed blood, 
As freſh as morning's dew diſtill'd on flowers ? 
A very fatal place it ſeems to me: 
Speak, brother, haſt thou hurt hes with the fall ? 
MaRrT. O, brother, with the diſmalleſt object 
That ever eye, with ſight, made heart lament. + 
AAR..[Afede.] Now will I fetch the king to find : 
them here; \ 
That he thereby may givea likely gueſs, 
How theſe were they, that made“ away his brother. 
Exit AAN. a 
Manr. Why doſt not comſem me, and help me 1 


out 
From this unhallow'd and blood- ſtained hole? 


I V 4 


s 
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UIN. I am ſurprized with an mouth fear: 
A chilling ſweat o'er-runs my trembling joints; 
My heart ſuſpects more than mine eye can ſee. 

MarT. To prove thou haſt a trne-divining heart, 
Aaron and thou look down into this den, 

And ſee a fearful fight of blood and death. 

Quin. Aaron is gone; and my compaſſionate 
heart , 

Will not permit mine eyes once to behold 

The thing, whereat it trembles by ſurmiſe : 

O, tell me how it is; for ne'er till now 
Was I a child, to fear I know not what. 

MART. Lord Baſſianus lies embrewed here, 

All on a heap, like to a ſlaughter'd lamb, 

In this deteſted, dark, blood-drinking pit. 

Quin. If it be dark, how doſt thou know 'tis he? 
Marr. Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ting,“ that lightens all the hole, 


* A precious ring,] There is ſuppoſed to be a gem called a car, 
buncle, which emits not refleed but native light. Mr. Boyle 
believes the reality of its exiſtence. jOANSON. 

So, in The 671 Romanorum, hiſtory the fixth: „ He farther 
beheld and faw a carbuncle in the hall that lighted all the houſe,” 
Again, in Lydgate's Deſcription of king Priam's Palace, |. 2: 

„% And for moſt chefe all dirkeneſs to confound, 

« A carbuncle was ſet as kyng of ſtones all, 

„% To recomforte and gladden all the ball, 

„% And it to enlumine in the black night 

„% With the freſhnes of his ruddy light,” ! 
Again, in The Myſe's Elyfrum, by Drayton : 

„ls that admired, mighty ſtone, | 

„% The carbuncle chat s named, f 

„% Which from it ſuch a flaming light ; 

« And radiancy ej<&eth, 

„% That in, the very darkef night 

„% The eye to it dizefeth,” 

Chaucer, iu The Romaunt of the Roſe, attributes the ſame pre- 
perties to the carbuncle : 

% Socbe light yſprang out, of the gene. SxxMVIXs. 
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Which, like a taper in ſome monument, 

Doth ſhine upon the dead man's earthy cheeks, 

And ſhows the ragged entrails of this pit: 

$o pale did ſhine the moon” on Pyramns, 

When he by night lay bath'd in maiden blood. 

O brother, help me with thy fainting hand, — 

If fear hath made thee faint, as me it hath, — 

Out of this fell devouring receptacle, 

As hateful as Cocytus' miſty mouth. 

Quin. Reach me thy hand, that I may help theo 
ont; | 

Or, wanting ſtrength to do thee ſo much good, 

I may be pluck'd into the ſwallowing womb 

Of this deep pit, poor Baſſianus' grave. 

I have no itrength to pluck thee to the brink. 

MarT. Nor I no ſtrength to climb without thy 
help, 
Quin. Thy hand once more; I will not looſe 

again, 

Till chou art here aloft, or I below: 


Tou canſt not come to me, 1 come to thee. 
[Falls in. 


Enter SATURNINUS and AARON. 


SAT. Along with me: I'll ſee what hole is here, 
And what he is, that now is leap'd into it.— 
Say, who art thou, that lately didſt deſcend 
Into this gaping hollow of the earth? | 


So, in King Henry VIII: 
14 


| | a gem, 
% To lighten all this ifle,” 
So alſo, Spenſer's Faery. Queene, Book VI. c. xi: 
© —— like diamond of rich regard, 
„ Tn doubtful ſhadow of the darkſome night.“ MALONE, 
7 So pale did ſhine the moon &c.) Lee appears to have been in- 
febted to this image in his Maſſacre of Paris: 


++ Looks like a midnight moon upon 2 murder.” SrEZV INV "FF 


4 
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ManTt. The unhappy fon of old Andronicus; 


Brought hither in a moſt unlacky hour, 
To find thy brother Baſhanus dead. 

Sar. My brother dead? I know, thou doſt but jeſt; 
He and his lady both are at the lodge, 
Upon the north ſide of this pleaſant chaſe; 
*'T'is not an hour fince I left him there. 

MarT. We know not where you left him all alive, 
Bat, out alas! here have we found him dead, 


Enter TAMORA, with Altendants; Titus ANDRONI- 
cus, and LUCIUS. 


Tam. Where is my lord, the king? 
SAT. Here, Tamora ; though griev'd with 1 
grief. 


Tam. Where is thy brother Baſſianus? 


Sar. Now to the bottom doſt thou ſearch my 


wound ; | 
Poor Baſſianus hace lies murdered. 


Tam. Then all too late I bring this fatal wit, 
Giving a letter, 


The complot of this timeleſs * tragedy ; 
And wonder greatly, that man's face can fold 
In pleaſing ſmiles ſuch murderons tyranny. 
Sar. [Reads.] An if we miſs to meet him hand: 
Somely, — 
Sweet huntſman, Baſſianus lis, we mean,— 
Do thou ſo much as dig the grave for him; 
Thou know'ſt our meaning: Look for thy reward 
Among the neltles at the elder tree, 
Which overſhades the mouth of that ſame pit. 


2? —— timeleſs —] i. e. untimely. So, in King Rickard: II: 
++ The bloody office of his timeleſs end.“ 'STEEVENS, 


13; 


eſt; 
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Where we decreed to bury Baſſianus. 


'Do this, and purchaſe us thy laſting friends: 


O, Tamora ! was ever heard the like? 
This is the pit, and this the elder- tree: 
Look, firs, if you can find the huntſman ont, 
That ſhould have murder'd Baſſianus here. 
AAR. My gracious lord, here is the bag of gold. 
[Showing tt. 
SAT. Two of hy whales, [To T1T. ] fell curs of 
bloody kind, 
Have here bereft my brother of his life ;— 
Sirs, drag them from the pit unto the priſon ; 
There let them bide, until we have devis'd 
Some never-heard-of torturing pain for them, 
Tam. What, are they in this pit? O wondrous 
thing! 
How eaſily murder is diſcovered! 
Tit. High emperor, upon my ſeeble knee 
I beg this boon, with tears notlightly ſhed, 
That this fell fault of my accurſed ſons, 
Accurſed, ifthe fault be prov'd in them, — 
SAT, If it be prov'd! you ſee, it is apparent. 
Who found this letter? Tamora, was it you? 
TAu. Andronicus himſelf did take it up. 
Tir. I did, my lord: yet let me be their bail: 
For by my father s reverend tomb, I vow, 
They ſhall be ready at your highneſs' will, 
To anſwer their ſuſpicion with their lives. 
Sar. Thou ſhalt not bail them; ſee, thou follow 
me, 
Some bring the murder'd body, ſome the mur- 
derers : 


Let them not ſpeak a word, the guilt is plain: 


For, by my ſoul, were there worſe end than death, 
That end upon them ſhould be executed, 
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Tam. Andronicus, I will entreat the king; 
Fear not thy ſons, they ſhall do well enough. 
IIr. Come, Lucius, come; ſtay not to talk with 
them. Exeunt ſeveralh. 


S CEN E V. 
The ſame. 


Enter DEMETRIUS and CHIRON, with LAVINIA, ra- 
viſh'd; her hands cut off, and her tongue cut out, 


DEM. So, now go tell, andifthy tongue can ſpeak, 
Who "was that cut thy tongue, and raviſh'd thee. 
Cnr, Write down thy mind, bewray thy mean- 
mg o: 
And, if thy ſtumps will let thee, play the ſcribe. 
DEM. See, how with figns aud tokens ſhe can 


ſcowl. 
CRI. Go home, call for ſweet water, waſh thy 
hands, 
DEM. She hath no tongne to call, nor hands to 
| waſh ; | 


And ſo let's leave her to her filent walks. 
Car. An'twere my caſe, 1 ſhould go hang my+ 
ſelf. 
DM. If thou hadſt hands to help thee knit the 


cord. | Exeunt DEMETRIUS and CHIRON. 


Enter MARCUS, 


Manx. Who's this, —my niece, that flies away 1a 
faſt ? | 
Couſin, a word; Where is your huſband ?—» 
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If 1 do dream, would all my wealth would wake 
me !” | 

If I do wake, ſome planet ſtrike me down, 

That I may flumbegy in eternal fleep !u 

Speak, gentle niece, what flern ungentle hands 

Have lopp'd, and hew'd, and made thy body bare 

Ofher two branches ? thoſe ſweet ornaments, 

Whoſe circling ſhadows kings have ſought to ſleep in; 

And might not gain ſo great a happineſs, 

As half thy love? Why doſt not ſpeak to me? 

Alas, a crimſon river of warm blood, 

Like to a bubbling fountain ſtirr'd with wind, 

Doth riſe and fall between thy roſed lips, 

Coming and going with thy honey breath; 

But, ſure, ſome Tereus hath defloured thee ; 

And, leſt thou ſhould'ſt detect him,cut thy tongue.“ 

Ab, now thou turn'ſt away thy face for ſhame! 

And, notwithſtanding all this loſs of blood. — 

As from a conduit with three iſſuing ſpouts,%—. 

Yet do thy cheeks look red as 'Litan's face, 

Bluſhing to be encounter'd with a cloud. 

Shall 1 ſpeak for thee ? ſhall I ſay, tis ſo ? 

O, that I knew thy heart; and knew the beaſt, 

That I might rail at him to caſe my mind! 

Sorrow concealed, like an oven ſtopp'd, 

Doth burn the heart to cinders where it is. 

Fair Philomela, ſhe but loſt her tongue, 


th 
, 


II do dream, "would all my wealth would wake ne!] If this 
be a dream, I would give all my poſſeſſious to be delivered from 
it by waking. Jonson. 

3 lefl theu ſhould'fl de Vim, & c ] Old copies - dete 
them. The ſame miſtake has happened in many other old plays. 
The corre&ion was made by Mt Rowe. 

Tereus having raviſhed Philomela, bis wife's fiſter, cut out her 
tongue, to prevent a diſcovery, MALONE 

9 --- — three iſſuing ſpouts, ] Old copies—{heir ifluing ke, Corn 
reed by Sir T. Hanmer, STEEYBNS. 
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Andin a tedious ſampler ſew'd her mind ! 

But, lovely niece, that mean is cut from thee; 

A craftier Tereus hall thou met withal, 

And he hath cut thoſe pretty fingers ot, 

I hat could have better ſew'd than Philomel. 

O, had the monſter ſeen thoſe lily hands 
Treuble, like aſpen leaves, upon a lute, 

And make the ſilken firings delight to kiſs them; 
He would not then have touch'd them for his lifes 
Or, had he heard the heavenly harmony, 

Which that ſweet tongue hath made, 

He would have dropp'd his knife, and fell aſleep; 
As Cerberus at the Thracian poet's * feet. 

Come, let us go, and make thy father blind; * 
For ſuch a fight will blind a father's eye: 

One hour's ſtorm will drown the fragrant meads; 
What will whole months of tears thy father's eyes? 
Do not draw back, for we will mourn with thee; 
O, could our mourning eaſe thy miſery! | Excunt; 


Aer Hi. $SCENEFT, 


Rome. A Street. 


Enter Senators, Tribunes, and Officers of juſtice, with 
MakRTIUs and QUINTUS, bound, paſſing on lo the 
Place of execution; Titus going before, pleading, 


Tir. Hear me, grave fathers! noble tribunes, 
ſlay ! 
For pity of mine age, whoſe youth was ſpent 
In dangerous wars, whilſt you ſecurely ſlept; 


* =—— Thracian poet's — ] Orpheus, STEEVENS, 
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For all my blood in Rome's great quarrel ſhed ; 
For all the froſty nights that I have watch'd ; 
And for theſe bitter tears, which now you ſee 
Filling the aged wrinkles in my cheeks; 
Be pitiful to my condemned ſons, 
'Whoſe ſouls are not corrupted as 'tis thought! 
For two and twenty fons I never wept, 
Becauſe they died in honour's lofty bed. 
For theſe, theſe, tribunes,“ in the duſt I write 
| [ Throwing himſelf on the ground, 
My heart's deep languor, and my ſoul's fad tears. 
Let my tears ſtanch the earth's dry appetite ; 
My fons' ſweet blood will make it ſhame and bluſh. 
[Excunt Senators, Tribunes, Cc. with the pris” 
ſoners. 
O earth ! I will befriend thee more with rain, 
That {hall diſtil from theſe two ancient urns,* 
Than youthful April ſhall wich all his ſhowers: | 
In ſummer's drought, I'll drop upon thee ſtill; / 
In winter, with warm tears I'll melt the ſnow, - 
And keep eternal ſpring-time on thy face, 
So thou refuſe to drink my dear ſons' blood, 


Enter Lucius, with his ſword drawn. 


O, reverend tribunes! gentle aged-men ! 
Unbind my ſons, reverſe the doom of death 
And let me ſay, that never wept belore, 
My tears are now prevailing orators. 

Luc. O, noble father, you lament in vain 
The tribunes hear you not, no man is by, 
And you recount your ſorrows to a ſtone.. 


For theſe, theſez tribunes,] The latter theſe was added for the 
lake of the metre, by the editor of the ſecond folio, MALONE, 
* —— two ancient urus,] Oxford editor, —Vulg. two ancient ruins. 
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Tit. Ah, Lucius, for thy brothers let me plead: 
Grave tribunes, once more I entreat of you. 

Loc. My gracious lord, no tribune hears you 

ſpeak. | 
Tir. Why, tis no matter, man: if they did hear, 
They would not mark me; or; if they did mark, 
All bootleſs to them, they'd not pity me. 
Therefore I tell my ſorrows to the ſtones; | 
Who, though they cannot anſwer my diſtreſs, 
Yet in ſome ſort they're better than the tribunes; 
For that they will not intercept my tale: 
When I do weep, they hambly at my feet 
Receive my tears, and ſeem to weep with me! 
And, weie they but attired in grave weeds, 
Rome could afford no tribune, like to theſe. 
A ſtone 1s ſoft as wax, tribunes more hard than 
ſtones :* 
A ſtone is ſilent, and offendeth not; 
And tribunes with their tongues doom men to 
death, . 
But wherefore ſtand'ſt thou with thy weapon drawn ? 
Luc. To reſcue my two brothers from thar 
death: 
For which attempt, the judges have pronounc'd 
My everlaſting doom of baniſhment. 

T1T. O happy man! they bave befriended thee: 
Why, ſooliſh Lucius, doſt thou not perceive, 
That Rome is but a wilderneſs of tigers ? 

Tigers muſt prey; and Rome affords no prey, 
But me and mine : How happy art thoa then, 
From theſe devonrers to be baniſhed ? 

But who comes with our brother Marcus here? 


MH rere 


* A flone is ſoft as wax, tribunes more hard than flones:] Tho 
author, we way ſuppoſe, originally wrote: 
Stones jojt as was, Kc, STREYRNG, | 
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Enter Marcus and LAVIxIA. 
7 Mar. Titus, prepare thy noble eyes to weepz 
Or, if not ſo, thy noble heart to break; 


1 bring conſuming ſorrow to thine age. 


Tir. Will it conſume me? let me ſee it then, 

Man. This was thy daughter, 

Tir. Why, Marcus, ſo ſhe is. 

Luc. Ah me! this object kills me! 

Tit. Faint-hearted boy, ariſe, and look upon 

her: — | 

Speak, my Lavinia, * what accurſed hand 
Hach made thee handleſs in thy father's ſight ? 4 
What fool hath added water to the lea ? Sf 
Or brought a faggot to bright-burning Troy ? 


— 


My grief was at the height, before thou cam'ſt, 


And now, like Nils, it diſdaineth bounds. — 
Give me a ſword, I'll chop off my hands too; * 
For they have fought for ' Rome, and all in vain ; 
And they have nurs'd this woe, in feeding life; 
In bootleſs prayer have they been held up, 

And they have ſerv'd me to effectleſs uſe: 


Now, all the ſervice I require of them 


Seal, my Lavinis, ] My, which is wanting in the firſt folio, 
was ſupplied by the ſecond. STEEVENS. | 
* —— in thy father's fight? ] We ſhould read — ſpight. 
| WARBURTON, 
* —— Tu chop off my hands {00;] Perhaps we ſhould fead: 
— or chop of, e. | | | 
It is not ealy to diſcover how Titus, when he had chopp'd off one 
of bis hands, would have been able to have chopp'd off the other, 
f . | STEEVENS. 
I have no doubt but the text is as the author wrote it. Let him 
anſwer for the blunder. In a ſubſequent line Titus ſuppoſes him- 


elf his own executioner: Now all the ſervice I require of len 


kc, Marlon. 
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Is, that the one will help to cut the other. — 
'Tis well, Lavinia, that thou haſt no hands; 
For hands, to do Rome ſervice, are but vain, 
Luc. Speak, gentle ſiſter, who hath martyr'd thee? 
Man. O, that delightful engine of her thoughts, 
That blab'd them with ſuch pleaſing eloquence, 
Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage; 
Where, like a {weet melodious bird, it ſung 
Sweet varied notes, enchanting every ear! 
Lic. O, ſay thou for her, who hath done thig 
deed ? 
Mas. O, thus I found her, ſtraying in the park, 
Seeking to hide herſelf; as doth the deer, 
That hath receiv'd ſome unrecuring wound. 

, Tit. Jt was my deer; and he, that wounded her, 
Hath burt me more, than had he kil''d me dead: 
For now I ſtand as one upon a rock, 

Environ'd with a wildernels of ſea; 

Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave, 
Expecting ever when ſome envious ſurge 

Will in his briniſh bowels {wallow him. 

This way to death my wretched ſons are gone; 
Here ſtands my other fon, a baniſh'd man; 

And here my brother, weeping at my woes; 
But that, which gives my ſoul the greateſt ſpurn, 
Is dear Lavinia, dearer than my foul. — 


Had 1 but ſeen thy picture in this plight, 


5 O, that delightful engine of her thoughts, ] This piece for- 
niſhes fearce any relemblances to Shakſpeare's works; this one ex- 
prieſion however is found io his Fenus and Adonis : 

% Ouce more the engine of ker thoughts began. 
MALONF. 

6 It was my drer;] The play upon deer and dear has been uled 
by Waller, who calls a lady s girdle, 

% The pale that held my lovely deer.” JOHNSON, 
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It would have madded me; What ſhall I do 
Now I behold thy lively body fo? | 
Thou hait no hands, to wipe away thy tears ; 
Nor tongue, to tell me who hath martyr'd thee? 
Thy huſband he is dead; and, for his death, 
1 hy brothers are condemn'd, and dead by this:. 
Look, Marcus! ah, ſon Lucins, look on her! 
When 1 did name her brothers, then freſh tears 
Stood on her cheeks; as doth the honey dew. 
Upon a gather'd lily almoſt wither'd. 
Mer. Perchance, ſhe weeps becauſe they kill'd 
her huſband: 
. becauſe ſhe knows them innocent. 
Tir. If they did kill thy huſband, then be joys 
ful, 
Becauſe the law hath ta'en revenge on SRO — 
No, no, they would not do ſo foul a deed; 
Witneſs the ſorrow that their ſiſler makes. — 
Gentle Lavinia, let me kiſs thy lips; 
Or make ſome ſign how I may do thee eaſe : 
Shall thy good uncle, and thy brother Lucius, 
And thou, and J, fit round about ſome fountain; 
Looking all downwards, to behold our cheeks 
How they ate ſtain'd; like meadows,” yet not dry 
With miry {lime left on them by a flood? 
And in the fountain ſhall we gaze fo long. 
Till the freſh taſte be taken from that clearneſs, 
And made a brine-pit with our bitter tears? 
Or ſhall we cut away our hands, like thine? 
Or ſhall we bite our tongues, and in dumb ſhows 
Paſs the remainder of our hateful days? 
What ſhall we do? let us, that have our tongues, 


1—— like mradows, ] Old copies — in meadows, Cerreaed 
by Mr, Rowe. MALONE, 25 
X 2 
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Plot ſome device of further miſery, 
To make us wonder'd at in time to come. 
Luc, Sweet father, ceaſe your tears; for, at your 
grief, 
see. how my wretched ſiſter ſobs and weeps. 
Mak. Patience, dear niece: — good Titus, dry 
thine=eyes. 
Tit. Ah, Marcus, Marcus brother, well I wot, 
Thy napkin cannot drink a tear of mine, 
For thou, poor man, haſt drown'd it with thine 
own, 
Luc. Ah, my Lavinia, I will wipe thy. checks. 
Tir. Mark, Marcus, mark! 1 underſtand her 
ſigns: 
Had ſhe a tongue to . now would ſhe ſay 


That to her brother which I ſaid to thee; 1 0 


His napkin, with his true tears all bewet, 
Can do no ſervice on her ſorrowful cheeks. 
O, what a ſympathy of woe is this! oF 

As far fred hey as limbo is from bliſs, * 


Enter AARON, 


AAk. Titus Andronicns, my lord the emperor 


_ Sends thee this word, — That, if thou love thy ſons, 


Let Marcus, Lucius, or thyſelf, old Titus, 

Or any one of you, chop off your hand, 

And ſend it to the king: he for the ſame, 

Will fend thee hither both thy ſons alive; 
And that ſhall be the ranſom for their fault. 


* —— 4 limbo is from bliſs. ] The Limbus patrum, : as if was 
called, is a place that the ſchoolmen ſuppoſed to be in the neighbour- 
hood of hell, where the ſouls of the patriarchs were detained, and 
thoſe good men who died before our Saviour's reſutredion. Milton 
gives the name of Limbs to his Paradiſe of Fools, REED. 
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Tir. O. gracious emperor! O, gentle Aaron! 
Did ever raven ſing ſo like a lark, 
That gives {weet tidings of the ſun's upriſe? 
With all my heart, Vil fend the emperor, 

My hand; 


Good Aaron, wilt thou help to chop it off? 


Loc. Stay. father ; for that noble hand of thine, 
That hath thrown down ſo many enemies, 


Shall not be ſent; my hand will ſerve the turn: 


My youth can better {pare my blood than yon; 


Aud therefore mine ſhall ſave my brothers' lives. 


Mar, Which of your hands hath not defended 
| Rome, 

And rear'd aloft the bloody battle-ax, 

Writing deſtruction on the enemy's caſlle ? ? 


6D, none of both but are of high deſert: 


9 Wrating defirudiion on the enemy's cafile? ] Thus all the editions. 
But Mr. Theobald, 'after- ridiculing the ſagacity of the former 
editors at the expence of a great deal of aukward mirth, correts. 
it to caſque; aud this, he ſays, be'll land by: And the Oxford 
editor taking his ſecurity, will ſtaud by it too. But what a ſlippery 
ground is critical confidence ! Notbivg could bid fairer for a right 
coujectute; yet 'tis all imagiuary, A cloſe helmet, which covered 
the whole head, was called a cafile, and, I ſuppoſe, for that very 
reaſon, Don Quixote's barber, at leaſt as good a critick as thefe 
editors, ſays, (in Shelton's tranflation, 1612): - I know what is 
a helmet, and what a morrion, aud what a cloſe cefilc; and other 
things touching warfare,” Lib. IV. cap. xviii. And the original, 
celada de encaxe, has lomethiug of the fame liguification, Sbakſpeare 
uſes the word again in Treilus and CGreſſids : 

66 and, Diomede, 
0 Stand faſt, and wear a caffe on thy head.” 
WARBURTON. 

„ Dr. Wardling s proof { ſays Mr. Heath) refts wholly on two 
miflakes, one of a printer, the other of his own. In Shelton's 
Don Quixote the word cloſe cafile is an error of the prefs for a cloſe 
ce/que, which is the exatt interpretation of the Spaniſh original, 
celada de encaxe; this Dr. Warburton mult have ſecn, if he had 
underſtuod Spaniſh as well as he pretends to do, For the primitive 
caxa, from whence the word encaxe, is derived, figuites a box, or 
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My band bath been but idle; let it ſerve 


To ranſom my two nephews from their death; 
Then have I kept it to a worthy end. | 
AAR. Nay, come agree, whole haud ſhall go 
along, | 
For fear they die before their pardon come. 
Mar.” My hand ſhall go. | 
Luc. Ry” By heaven, it ſhall not go, 
Tix. Sirs, ſtrive no more; ſuch wither'd herbs 
as theſe Tv 8 
Are meet for plucking up, and therefore mine. 
Luc. Sweet father, if 1 ſhall be thought thy toy, 
Let me redeem my brothers both from death. 


coſfer; but never a cafile, His other proof is taken from this 
pallage iu Troilus and Creſſida: | 

40 — and, Diomede, 

„% Stand faft, and wear a caſtle on thy head.” 
Whereia Troilus doth not adviſe Diomede to wear a helmet on his 
Head, for that would be poor indeed, as he always wore ove ia 
battle; but to guard his head with the moſt impeuettable armour, 
to {hut it up even in a cefile, if it were pollible, or elfe his {word 
mould reach it.“ 

After all this reaſoning, however, it appears, that a caſle did 
actually ſignify a cloſe helmet. See Grole's Treatiſe of ancient Armour, 
P. 12, from whence it appears that cle may only be a corrup- 
tiou of the old French word — caſquetel. Thus allo, in Helmnſhed, 
Vol. II. p. 815: * — — Then ſuddenlie with great noife of trum- 
pets entered fir Thomas Knevet in a caſteii of cole blacke, aud 
over the caflell was written, The dolorous caftell, and io he aud 
the earle of Eſſex, &c. rau their courſes with the king. Kc. 

A remark, bowever, of my late fiiend Mr, Tyrwhitt, has taught 
me to ſuſped the validity of my quotation from Holinſhed; for 
one of the knights in the tournameut deſciibed, made his entry in 4 
Fountain, aud another ia a horſe-litter. Sir Thomas Knevet there» 
fore might have appeared in a building formed in imitation of a 
caſlle. STEEVENS, | 

The inftance quoted does not appear to me to prove what it 
was adduced for; wooden caſtles having been ſometimes introduced 
in ancient tournaments. The pallage in the text is itlelf much 
mote decilive. MALONE. : 


Ne 
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Man. And, for our father's ſake, qd mother's 
care, 
Now let me ſhow a brother's love to thee. 
T1T. Agree between you! I will ſpare my hand, 
Luc. Then Vl go fetch an axe. 
Mak. But I will uſe the axe.* 
[.Exeunt Lucius and MAkcus. 
T1T. Come hither, Aaron; VIl deceive them 
both; 
Lend me thy hand, and I will give thee mine. 
AAR. If that be call'd deceit, I will be honeſt, 
And never, whilſt I live, deceive men fo: — 
But l'll deceive you in another fort, 
And that you'll ſay, ere half an hour can paſs. [Aſide. 
[He cuts off 'Þ1Tus's hand.” 


Enter Lucius and MARCUS. 


\ Trr. Now, ſtay your ſtrife; what ſhall be, is 
deſpatch' d. 

Good Aaron, give his majeſty my hand: 

Tell him, it was a hand that warded him 


From thouſand dangers ; bid him bury it; 


More hath it merited, that let it have. 

As for my ſons, ſay, I account ol them 

As jewels purchas'd at an caſy price; 

And yet dear too, becauſe I bought mine own. 

Ak. I go, Andronicus: and for thy hand, 
Look by and by to bave thy ſons with thee : — 
Their heads, I mean. — O, how this villainy Aide. 
Doth fat me with the very thoughts of it! 

Let fools do good, and fair men call for grace,” 
Aaron will have his ſoul black like bis face. [Exit. 


* But I will uſe the axe. } Metre requites us to read: 
But 1 will uſe it. STEEVENS. 
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Tir. O, here, I lift this one hand up to heaven, 
nd bow this feeble rnin to the earth : 

f any power pities wretched tears, 


To that I call: — What, wilt thou kneel with me? 


| To Lavinia, 
Do then, dear heart: for heaven hall hear our 
prayers ; 
Or with our fighs we'll breathe the welkin dim, 


And ſtain the ſun with fog, as ſometime clouds, 


When they do hug him in their melting boſoms. 


Mar. O!] brother ſpeak with poſſibilities, 
And do not break into theſe deep extremes. 
III. Is not my ſorrow deep, having no bottom? 
Then be my paſſions bottomleſs with them. 

Mak. But yet let reaſon govern thy lament. 

Tir. If there were reaſon for theſe miſeries, 
Then into limits could I bind my woes: 

When heaven doth weep doth not the earth o er- 
flow? 

If the winds rage, doth not the ſea wax mad, 

Threat'ning the welkin with his big-ſwoln face? 

And wilt thou have a reaſon for this coil? 

I am the fea; bark, how her ſighs do blow!“ 

She is the weeping welkin, I the earth: 

Then muſt my ſea be moved with her ſighs; 

Then muſt my earth with ber continnal tears 

Become a delnge, overflow'd and drown'd: 

For why '? my bowels cannot hide her woes, 

But like a drunkard muſt I vomit them. 

Then give me leave; for loſers will have leave 

To cale their ſtomachs with their bitter tongues. 


* —— do blow! ] Old copies — do flow, Correted in the ſo- 
cond folio. MALONE, 
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Enter a Meſſenger, with two heads and a hand. 


Mess. Worthy Andronicus, ill art thou repay'd 
For that good hand thou ſent'ſt the emperor. 
Here are the heads of thy two noble ſons; 
And here's thy hand, in ſcorn to thee ſent back ; 
Thy griefs their ſports, thy reſolution mock'd: 
That woe 1s me to think upon thy woes, 
More than remembrance of my father's death. 
| Exit. 
Mar. Now let hot Etna cool in Sicily, 
And. be my heart an ever-burning hell! 
Theſe miſeries are more than may be borne! 
To weep with them that weep doth eaſe ſome deal, 
But ſorrow flouted at is donble death. 
Luc. Ah, that this fight ſhould make ſo deep a 
wound, a 
And yet deteſted life not ſhrink thereat! f 
That ever death ſhould let life bear his name, 
Where life hath no more intereſt but to breathe! 
a [Lavinia kiffes him. 
Mar. Alas, poor heart, that kiſs is comfortleſs, 
As frozen water to a ſtarved ſnake. 
Tir. When will this fearful ſlumber have an end! 
Mak. Now, farewell, flattery : Die, Andronicus; 
Thou doſt not flamber: ſee, thy two ſons' heads; 
Thy warlike hand ; thy mangled daughter here ; 
Thy other baniſh'd ſon, with this dear fight 
Struck pale and bloodleſs; and thy brother, I, 
Even like a ſtony image, cold and numb. 
Ah! now no more will I control thy griefs :* 
Rent off thy ſilver hair, thy other hand 


* —— thy gricſs: ] The old copies—my griefs. The corregios 
was made by Mr, Theobald, MALONE. 
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Gnawing with thy teeth ; and be this diſmal ſight 
The cloſing up of our moſt wretched eyes! 
Now is a time to ſtorm; why art thou flill! 


Tir. Ha, ha, ba! OE, L 
Mar. Why doſt thou laugh! it fits not with this The 
hour. Fare 
Tir. Why, I have not another tear to ſhed: He, 
Belides, this ſorrow is an enemy, Far 
And would uſurp upon my watry eyes, O. 
And make tlem blind with tributary tears; But 
4 len which way ſhall I find revenge's cave? But 
For theſe two heads do Teem to ſpeak to me; fl 
And threat me, I ſhall never come to bliſs, An 
Till all theſe miſchiefs be return'd again, Bey 
Even in their throats that have committed them. Ne 
Tome, let me fee what taſk I have to do.— 10 
You heavy people, circle me about; | 
That I may turn me to each one of yon, 
And {wear unto my ſoul to right your wrongs. 
The vow is made. —Come, brother, take a head; 
And in this hand the other will I bear : 
Lavinia, thou ſhalt be employed in theſe things: 
Bear thou my hand, ſweet wench, between thy EF: 
teeth. | " 
As for thee, boy, go. get thee from my ſight; 
Thou art an exile, and thou mult not ſtay: 
Hie to the Goths, and raiſe an army there: 1 
Lavinia, thou ſhalt he employed in theſe things; ] Thus the folio, A 
1623. The quarto, 1611, ibus: 
And Lavinia thox ſhalt be employ'd in theſe arms, 
Perhaps we ought to read ; 
Lavinia, 
Tiou too ſhalt be emploged in theſe te,, -. te 
5 STFEVERNS, 
The folio alſo reads— 4nd Lavinia; the reſt as above, The by 


compolitor probably caught the word — Aud from tbe preceding 
liac. MaALONE, 


this 


8. 
ne 
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And, if you love me, as I think von do, 
Let's kiſs and part, for we have much to do. 
[ Exeunt Titus, Marcus, and LAVIVIA. 

Luc, Farewell, Andronicus, my noble father; 
The woeful'ſt man that ever liv'd in Rome! 
Farewell, proud Rome! nll Lucius come again, 
He leaves? his pledges dearer than his life. 
Farewell, Lavinia, my noble fiſter ; 
O, would thou wert as thou *tofore haſt been! 
But now nor Lucius, nor Lavinia lives, 
But in oblivion, and bateful griefs. 
If Lucius live, he will requite your wrongs ; 
And make proud Saturninus and his empreſs 
Beg at the gates, like 'Tarquin and his queen. 
Now will 1 to the Goths, and raile a power, 
To be reveng'd on Rome and Saturniue. [| Extt. 


8:CG-E*N:-K U. 


A Room in Titus's Houſe. A banquet ſet out. WW, 


Enter Tirus, Marcus, Lavinia, and young LUCIUS, 


@ boy. 


Trr. So, ſo; now fit: and look, you eat no more 
Than will preferve jult ſo much firength in us 
As will revenge thele bitter woes of ours. 


5 He leaves &c. ] Old copies He loves, Corteded by Mr. Rowe. n 
Scene II.] This ſcene, which does not contribute any thing 
to the actiou, vet ſeems to have the lame author with the reſt, is 


omitted in the quarto of 1611, but ſound in the folio of 1625. 
p JoHxSON, 


FT 
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Marcus, unknit that ſorrow-wreathen knot: ” 
Thy niece and TI, poor creatures, want our bands 
And cannot paſſionate our tenfold grief 


Wich folded arms. This poor right hand of mine 


Is left to (Yranoize upon my breaſt ; 

And when“ my beart, all mad with miſery, 

Beats in this hollow prifon of my fleſh, 

Then thus I thump it down. — | 

Thon map of woe, that thus doſt talk in ſigns! 

[ To Lavinga, 

When thy poor heart beats with outrageous beat- 
ing, 

Thou canſt not ſtrike it thus to make it ſtill. 

Wound it with fighing, girl, kill it with groans; 

Or get ſome little knife between thy teeth, 

And juſt againſt thy heart make thou a hole; 

That all the tears that thy poor eyes let fall, 

May run into that fink, and ſoaking in, 

Drown the lamenting fool in ſea-ſalt tears. 

Mas. Fye, brother, fye! teach her not thus to 

la 

Such kept bands upon her tender life. 

Tir. How now ! has ſorrow made thee dote al. 

ready ? 

Why, Marcus, no man ſhould be mad but J. 

What violent hands can ſhe lay on her life? 


1 3 Marcus, un init that ſorrow-wreathen knot; ] So gin The Tempeft: 
—— {ttin 
% His arms in this ſod Prot." MALONE. 
And cannot paſſionate &c, ] This obſolete verb is likewiſe fquad 
un Spenſer : 
© Great pleaſure mix'd with pitiful regard, 
% That godly king aod queen did paſſionate.“ 


N STEEVENS. 
9 And when &c. ] Old copies — Who When —. Corredcd by 
Mr. Rawe, MALONE, 


ds 
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tc 
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Ab, wherefore doſt thou urge the name of hands j— 
To bid Aneas tell the tale twice o'er, | 

How Troy was burnt, and he made miſerable? 

O, handle not the theme, to talk of hands; * 

Leſt we remember ſtill, chat we have DONE 
Fye, fye, how frantickly I ſquare my talk! 


As if we ſhould forget we had no hands, 


If Marcus did not name the word of hands! 

Come, let's fall to; and, gentle girl, eat this :— 

Here 1s no drink ! Hark, Marcus, what ſhe ſays; — 

| can interpret all her martyr'd figns ;— 

She ſays, ſhe drinks no other drink but tears, * 

Brew'd with her ſorrows, meſh'dupon her checks :f— 

Speechleſs complainer, I will learn thy thought; 

In thy dumb action will I be as perfect, 

As begging hermits in their holy prayers : 

Thou ſhalt not figh, nor hold thy ſtumps to heaven, 

Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a ſign, 

But I, of theſe, will wreſt an alphabet, 

And, by ſtill practice, learn to know thy meaning. 
Box. Good grandſire, leave theſe bitter deep la- 

ments: 
Make my aunt merry with ſome pleafing tale. 


* 


* O, handle not the theme, to talk of hands;)] So, in Troilus ond 


| IP 
«6 thou 
„% Handleft in thy diſcourſe, O, that ber hend—." 
MALONT. 
—— ſhe drinks no other drink but tears, ] So, in King Henry VI. R 
* III: 2 
„Me ſee, I drink the water of my eyes,” 1 
Again, in Venus and Adonis : 
Doſt thou drink tears, that thou provok'Rt ſuch weeping?” 
MALONE. 
* —— weſh'd upon her cheets:] A very coarſe alluſion to 


Wewing, STEEVENS. 


* —— by Rill pradlice, ] By conflont or continual practice. 
JOuNSON, 
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Mar. Alas, the tender boy, in paſſion mov'd, 
Doth weep to ſee his grandſire's heavineſs. 
411T. Peace, tender lapling; thou art made of That 
tears,” Came 
And tears will quickly melt thy life aay.— 
[Mancos flrikes the diſh” with a kniſy, M. 
What doſt thou ſtrike at, Marcus, with thy way 
Mar. At that that 1 have kill'd, my lord; 
flv 
II. Out on thee, murderer! thou kill'ſt my 
heart; © 
Mine eyes are cloy* d with view of tyranny: 
A deed of death, done on the innocent, 
Becomes not Titus' brother; Get thee gone; 
I ſee, thou art not for my company. 
Ma?. Alas, my lord, 1 have but kill'd a flv. 
Tir. But how, if that fly had a father aud mo- 
ther?” 
How would he hang his ſlender gilded wings, 


6 Peace, tender ſapling; thou ar? made of tears, ] So, in Corio/axus? 
- thou boy of tears.” STEFVENS. 


Out on thee, murderer! thou kill'ſt my heart; ] So, in King 
Hem V: 
«« The king hath 11 d his hearl."" 
Again, in Venus and Adonis: 
„% That they have murder'd this poor heart of mine." 
NMALOXE, 


Vt 4 father and mother ? ] Mother perhaps ſhould be omitted, 
as the following line ſpeaks only in the lingölar number, and Titus 
moſt probably cov lines his thoughts to the fuflerings of a father. 

STEEVENS: 


Mr. Steevens judicioully conjeRtures that the words—and mot ler, 
"ſhould be omitted. We might read: 
But !— How tf that fly had a fatier, brother? | 
The note of exclamation- ſeems neceſſary aſter — But, from what 
Marcus ſays, in the preceding line: 
+ Alas! my lord I bave but kill'd a fly,” RITSON« 


02 


us # 
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And bnz lamenting doings in the air?“ 
Poor harmleſs fly! 
That with his pretty bnzzing melody, 
Came here to make us merry ; and thou haſt kilyd 
him. 
Mak. Pardon me, fir; 'twas a black ill-favonr'd 
fly, | 
Like to the empreſs' Moor; therefore I kill'd him. 
IIr. O. O, O. | | 
Then pardon me for reprehending hoe: 
For thou haſt done a charitable deed. 
Give me thy knife, 1 will inſult on him; 
Flattering myſelf, as if it were the Moor, 
Come hither purpoſely to poiſon me. 
There's for thyſelf, and that's for Tamora, 
Ab, firrah ! %— 
Yet I do think we are not brought ſo low,“ 
hut that, between us, we can kill a fly, 
That comes in likenels of a coal-black Moor. 
Man. Alas, poor man! grief has ſo wrought on 
him, 
lle takes falſe ſhadows for true ſubſtances. 


* And but lamrnting doings in the air? ] Lamenting doings is a 
very idle expreſhon, and conveys no idea, I read — doling:. 
The alteration which I bave ade, though it is but the addition 
of a fingle letter, is a great increaſe to the ſenſe; and though, in- 
deed, there is ſomewhat of a tautology in the epithet and ſubſtan» 
dre annexed to it, yet that's no new thing with our author, 


THEOBALD, 


There is no need of change. Sad doings for any unfortuuate 
went, is a common though not an elegant expreſhon, 1" 
| STEEVENS, 

? 4k, firrah! ] This was formerly not a diſreſpe&ful expreſſion, 
Poins uſes the ſame addreſs to the Prince of Wales. See Vol. XII. 
p. 199, n. 6. MALONE, : 

" Tet | do thint &c,] Do was n by me for the fake of 
weire, e 
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Trr. Come, take away.— Lavinia, go with me; 
T'll to thy cloſet; and go read with thee 
Sad ftories, chanced i in the times of old. — 
Come, boy, and go with me; thy fight is young, 
And thou ſhalt read, when mine begins to dazzle, 


[ Exeunt; 


ACT IV. SCENE I 
The ſame, Before Titus's Houſe. 


Enter Titus and Mancus. Tien enter young Lucius, 
LAVINIA running after him. 


Bov. Help, grandſire, help! my aunt Lavinia 
Follows me every where, I know not why:— 
Good uncle Marcus, fee how ſwift ſhe comes! 
Alas, ſweet aunt, I know not what you mean. 

MaR. Stand by me, Lucius; do not fear thine 

aunt. 

Tit. She loves thee, boy, too well to do thee 

harm. 

Boy. Ay, when my father was in 3 ſhe 

did. 

MAR. Wane means my niece Lavinia by thele 

figns 

Tir. Fear her not, Lucius: Some what doth ſhe 

| mean : 

See, Lucius, ſee, how much ſhe makes of thee: 
Somewhither would ſhe have thee go with her. 
Ah, boy, Cornelia never with more care 


ne: 


Ius, 
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Read to ber ſons, than ſhe hath read to thee, 

sweet poetry, and Tully's Orator. * 

Canſt thou not gueſs wherefore ſhe plies thee thus? 
Boy. My lord, 1 know not, I, nor can 1 gueſs, 

Unleſs ſome fit or frenzy do poſſeſs her : 

For I have Heard my grandtire ſay full oft, 


* Extremity of grieſs would make men mad; 


And I have read, that Hecuba of Troy 
Ran mad through forrow: That made me to fear; 
Althongh, my lord, I know, my noble aunt | 
Loves me as dear as e'er my mother did, 
And would not, but in fury, fright my youth : 
Which made me down to throw my books, and 
ily ; 
Cauſeleſs, perhaps: But pardon me, ſweet aunt: 
And, madam, if my uncle Marcus go, 
I will moſt willingly attend your ladyſhip. 
Mar. Lucius, I will. | 
{LAvinIA turns over the books which Lucius 
has let fall. 
Tit. How now, Lavinia? — Marcus, what means 
this ? | 
Some book there is that ſhe deſires to fee : — 


Which is it, girl, of theſe ? — Open them, boy, 


But thou art deeper read, and better (kill'd ; 
Come, and take choice of all my library, 


* —— Tulh's orator. ] The moderns — oratory; The old copies 
read— Tully's oratour ; meaning, perhaps, Tully De orgatore. 

STEEVENS, 

—— Tully's Orator. ] Tully's Treatiſe on Eloquence, addreſſed to 


Brutus, and evutitled Orator, The quantity of Latin words was 


formerly little attended 1o. Mr Rowe and all the tublequent 
editors read — Tully's cratory, MALONE. 


Vol. XIX. 5 * 
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Trr. Come, take away. — Lavinia, go with me; 
TIl to thy cloſet; and go read with thee 
Sad ſtories, chanced in the times of old. 
+ Come, boy, and go with me; thy ſight is young, 
AE thou ſhalt read, when mine begins to dazzle, 
* [ Exeunt, 


* - 
* 
y . 
— 
* 


ACT IV. SCENE L 


The ſame, Before Titus's Houſe. 


Enter Trrus and MAzcvs. Then enter young Lucius; 
© LAVINIA running after him. 


'-Boy. Help, grandſire, help! my aunt Lavinia 
Follows me every where, I know not Why: — 
Good uncle Marcus, fee how ſwift ſhe comes! 
Alas, ſweet aint, I know not what you mean. 


Man. Stand by me, Lucius; do not fear thine 


aunt. 


Tit. She loves thee, boy, too well to do thee 


harm. 


Boy, Ay, wes my father was in ms: ſhe 
| did 


Mar. What means my niece Lavinia by thele 


' figns? 


Tir. Fear her not, Lucius :—Somewhat doth ſhe 


mean : 

© Se, Lucius, ſee, how much ſhe ak oa of thee : 
Somewhither would ſhe have thee go with her. 
Ah, boy, Cornelia never with more care 


Is; 


Ia 
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Read to ber ſons, than ſhe hath read to thee, 
Sweet poetry, and Tully's Orator. * 
Canſt thou not gueſs wherefore ſhe plies thee thus? 
Boy. My lord, 1 know not, I, nor can 1 guels, 


Unleſs ſome fit or frenzy do poſſeſs her: 
For I have HFeard my graudſire ſay full oft, 


* Extremity of grieſs would make men mad; 


And I have read, that Hecuba of Troy 
Ran mad throngh forrow: That made me to fear; 
Although, my lord, 1 know, my noble aunt | 
Loves me as dear as cer my mother did. 
And would not, but in fury, fright my youth: 
Which made me down to throw my books, and 
fly; 
Cauſeleſs, perhaps: But pardon me, ſweet annt: 
And, madam, if my uncle Marcus go, 
I will moſt willingly attend your ladyſhip. 
Mar. Lucius, I will. i 
[LAVI NIA turns over the books which Lucius 
has let fall. 
Tit. How now, Lavinia? — Marcus, what means 
this ? 
Some book there is that ſhe deſires to fee : — 


| Which 3s it, girl, of theſe ? — Open them, boy, == 


But thou art deeper read, and better (kill'd ; 
Come, and take choice of all my library, 


„ Tulh's orator. ] The moderns — oratory: The old copies 

read— Tully's oratour ; meaning, perhaps, Tully De oratore. 

| STEEVENS, 

—— Tully's Orator. ] Tully's Treatiſe on Eloquence, addreſſed to 

Brutus, and eutitled Orator. The quantity ot Latin words was 

formerly little attended 10, Mr. Rowe and all the ſubſequent 
editors read — Tully's eratory, MALOKE. 


Vol. XIX. : * 
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And fo begnile thy ſorrow, till the heavens 
Reveal the damn'd contriver of this deed. — 
Why lifts ſhe up her arms in ſequence thus? 
Mas. I think, ſhe means, that there was more 
than one 
Confederate in the fact; — Ay, more there was: — 
Or elſe: to heaven ſhe heaves them for revenge. 
Tir. Lucius, what book is that ſhe toſſeth ſo? 
Bo. Grandſire, *tis Ovid's Metamorphoſis; 
My mother gave't me. 
Mak. For love of her that's gone, 
Perhaps ſhe cull'd it from among the reſt. 
Jr. Soft! fee, how buſily ſhe turns the leaves!“ 
Help her : — 
What would ſhe find ? — Lavinia, ſhall I read ! 2 
This is the tragick tale of Philomel,. 
And treats of Tereus treaſon, and his rape ; 
And rape, I fear, was root of thine annoy. 
Mank. See, brother, ſee; note, how ſhe quotes 
the leaves.“ 
Tit. Lavinia, wert thou thus ſurpriz'd, ſweet 
girl, 
Raviſh'd and wrong'd, as Philomela was, 


Forc'd in the ruthleſs, vaſt, and gloomy woods? 


See, lee! 
Ay, ſuch a place there is, where we did hunt, 
(O, had we never, never, hunted there!) 


3 Soft! ſee how bufily &e.] Old copies — Soft, ſo bufily, kc, 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. MALONE, 


* — —- tow ſhe quotes the leaves. ] To quote is to obſerve. Set 
2 vote on Hamlet, AQ II. fc. ii. STEEVENS, 
Sce Vol. VII. p. 277, n. 8; and Vol. IX. p. 187, n. 2. 
MALO ab» 


Sl. 
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pattern. d by that the poet here deſcribes, 
By nature made for murders, and for rapes. 


Mar. O, why ſhonld nature build 0 foul a 
„ den, 
Unleſs the gods delight in tragedies! 
Tir. Give ſigns, {weet girl, — for here are none 
but friends, — 
What Roman lord it was durſt do the deed : 
Or {lunk not Saturnine, as Larquin erſt, 
That left the camp to fin in Lucrece' bed? 
Mar. Sit down, ſweet niece ; — brother, fit down 
by me, — 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, or Mercury, 
Inſpire me, that | may this trealon find! — 
My lord, look here; — look here, Lavinia: 
This ſandy plot is plain; guide, if thou cauſt,. 
This after me, when J have writ my name 
Without the help of any hand at all. 


[He writes his name with his Af, and guides is 
with his feet and mouth, 


Curs'd be that heart, that forc'd us to this ſhiſt! 
Write thou, good niece; and here difplay, at laſt, 
What God will have diſcover'd for revenge: 
Heaven guide thy pen to print thy ſorrows plain, 
That we may know the traitors, and the truth! 


[ She takes the flaſſ in her mouth, and guides it 
with her ſlumps, and u iles. 


Ttrt. O, do you read, my lord, what ſhe hath 
wit? | 
dee Stuprum — Chiron — Demetrius, 
MAR. What, what! — the luſtful ſons of Tamora 
ibs Performers of this heinous, bloody deed? 


Y 3 


re 


= 
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Tir. Magne Dominator poli,” 

Tam lentus audis ſcelera? tam lentus vides? 
Mar. O, calm thee, gentle lord! although, ! 
| know, | 

There is enough written upon this earth, 

To ftir a mutiny in the mildeſt thoughts, 

And arm the minds of infants to exclaims. 

My lord, kneel down with me; Lavinia, kneel; 

And kneel, ſweet boy, the Roman Heclor's hope; 

And ſwear with me, — as with the woful Wc) 


ab 


© Aagne Dominator yoll, Wh Magne Regnator Deum Ke. is the 
exclamation of Hippolytus when Phædta diſcovers the ſecret of 
her inceſtuous paſſion in Seneca's tragedy. STEEVENS. 


Aud ſwear with me, — a with the woful feere, ] The old copies 
do not only afliſt us to find the true reading by coujedute. I will 
give an inflance, from the firſt folio, of a reading (inconteſlibly 
the true one) which has eſcaped the laborious reſearches of the 
many moſt diligent criticks, who have favoured the world with 
editions of Shakſpeare: 

My lord, kneel down with me; Lavinia, knee! ; 

And tneel, ſweet boy, the Roman HceAor's hope ; 

And ſwear with me, as with the woeful peer, | 
And father of that chaſte diſhonour'd dame, 

Lord Junius Brutus ſware for Lucrece' rape —. 


What meaning has hitherto been aunexed to the word peer, in this 
paſſage, I know not. The reading of the firſt folio is fert, which 
ſignifies a companion, und here metaphorically a huſtand. The pro- 
ceeding of Brutus, which is alluded to, is defcribed at length in 
our autbor's Rape of Lucrece, as putting an eud to the lamea:2- 
tions of Collatinus and Lucretius, the huſband and fatber of Lu- 
cretia. So, in Sir Eglemour of Arlogs, fig. A 4: 

„ Criſtabe!l, your daughter free, 

„ When ſhall ſhe bave a fere? i. e. a huſband. 
Sir Thomas More's Lamentalion on the Death of . Elizabeth, Niſt 
of Henry VII: 

„% Was I not a king's ſere in marriage?“ 


And again: . 
„% Farewell my daughter Katherine, late the nee 
«+ To prince Arthur,” Trawnirr, 


The word ſerre or leere very frequently occurs amcerg ihe 21 


ol 


1 
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And father, of that chaſte diſhonour'd dame, 
Lord Junius Brutus {ware for, Lucrece' rape, — 
That we will proſecute, by good advice, 
Mortal revenge upon theſe traitorous Goths, 
And ſee their blood, or die with this reproach. 
Tir. Tis fare enough, an you knew how, 


But if you hurt, theſe bear-whelps, then beware : 


The dam will wake; and, if ſhe wind you once, 


She's with the lion deeply fill in league, 


And lulls him whilſt ſhe playeth on ber back, 
And, when he fleeps, will the do what ſhe lift. 
You're a young huntſman, Marcus; let it alone; 
And, come, I will go get a leaf of brafs, 
And with a gad of ſteel” will write theſe words, 
And lay it by: the angry northern wind 
Will blow theſe fands, like Sybil's leaves, abroad.“ 
And where's your leſſon then? — Boy, what fay you? 
Boy. 1 ſay, my lord, that if I were a man, 
Their mother's bed-chamber ſhonld not be fate 
For theſe bad-bondmen to the yoke of Rome. | 
Mak. Ay, that's my boy! thy father hath full 
oft 


For this ungrateful country done the like. 
Boy. And, uncle, fo will I, an if I live. 


dramatick writers. and others, So, in Ben Jonſon's Silent Womas, 


Mofoic fays: 


++ —— ber that | mean to chuſe for my bed-phegre,” 
And many other places. Srezvzxs. F | 


? And with @ gad of fleci—- A gad, from the Saxon gad. i. c. 
the point of a ſpear, is uſed hare for ſore ſimilar pointed juſuu- 
meut. MALONE. : » | . 


—— the angry northern wind 


Will blow theſe ſands, lite Sybil's leaves, abroad, 
* . — Foliis tantum ue carmina manda, 
„ Ne turbata voleat zapidis ludibria ventis.“ An. VI. 75. 
STEEVERS. 
13 
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Tir. Come, go with me into mine armoury; 
Lucius, I'll fit thee; and withai, my boy 
Shall carry from me to the empreis' ſons 
Preſents that J intend to fend them both: 
Come, come; thou'lt do thy meſlage, wilt thon 
not ? a 
Boy. Ay, with my dagger in their boſoms, 
grandſire. 


Trr. No, boy, not ſo; Tl teach thee another 


courſe. 
Lavinia, come: — Marcus, look to my houſe; 
Lucius and ingo brave it at the court; 


Ay, marry, will we, fir; and we'll be waited on. 


[ Exeunt Titus, Lavinia, and Boy, 
Mar. O heavens, can you hear a good man 


groan, 
And not relent, or not aan him? 
Marcus, attend him in his ecſtaſy; : 


That hath more ſcars of ſorrow in his heart, 
J han foe-men's marks upon his batter'd ſhield: 
But yet fo juſt, that he will not revenge: — 


Revenge the heavens ? for old Andronicus ! [Exit, 
. 


Revenge the heavens — ] We ſhould read: 


Revenge thee, heavens! — —, WARBURTON, 
It ſhouid be: 


Revenge, ye heavens! — —, 
Je was by the tranſcriber taken for 3e, the. JOHNSON. 


1 b hieve the old reading is right, and fignizes— may the heave 
revenge Kc STEFVENS, 


I believe we ſhould read: 
Kenenge tuen beavers, LngWHiTh, 


H. 


it. 
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SCENE II. 


' The ſame, A_ Room in the Palace. 


Enter AARON, CHIRON, and DEMETRIUS, at one 
door; at another door, young Lucius, and an At- 
tendant, with a bundle of weapons, and verſes writ 
upon them. 


Cut. e here's the ſon of Lucius; 


He hath ſome meſſage to deliver to us. 


AAR. Ay, ſome mad meſlage from his mad grand- 
| father. | 
Boy. My lords, with all the humbleneſs I may, 
I greet your honours from Andronicus ; — 
And pray the Roman gods, confound you both, 
Aſide. 
Du. Gramercy, * lovely Lucius: What's the 
news? 
Boy. That you are both decypher'd, that's che 


news, 


For villains mark'd with rape. [ Aſide.] May it 


pleaſe you, 
My grandſre, well-advis'd, hath ſent by me 
The goodlieſt weapons of his armoury, 
To gratify your honourable youth, 
The hope of Rome; for ſo he bade me ſay; 
And ſo 1 do, and with his gifts preſent 


Your lordſhips, that whenever you have ned, 


$ Gramercy, ] i. e. grand anci; great thanks. STIEYENS,, 


14 
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You may be armed and appointed well : 
And ſo I leave you both, [Afide,] like bloody vil 


lains. - [ Exeunt Boy and Attendant. 
Dru. What's here? A ſcroll; and written round 
about? : | 
Let's fee; 


Integer vite, ſceleriſque purus, 
Non eget Mauri jaculis, neque arcu, 
Cuil. O, *tis a verſe in Horace, I know it well: 
I read it in the grammar long ago. 
AAk. Ay, juit!—a verſe in e 
you have it. 
Now, what a thing it is to be an aſs! 
Here's no found jeſt!“ the old man hath 
found their guilt ; 
And ſends the weapons wrapp'd about wich 
lines, 
That wound, beyond their feeling, to the (Aſide. 
quick. 
But were our witty empreſs well a-foot, | 
She would applaud Andronicus' conceit. 
But let her reſt in ber unreſt awhile, — ) 


And now, young lords, was't not a happy ſtar 
Led us to Rome, flrangers, and, more than fo, 
_ Captives, to be advanced to this height? 

It did me good, before the palace gate 

Jo brave the tribune in his brother's hearing. 


Here's xo ſound je!] Thus the old copies. This mode of 
expreſhion was common formerly 4 ſo, in King Henry IV. Part I: 
„ Here's no fine villainy!* — We yet talk of giving a ſound drub- 
bing. Mr, Theobald, however, and the modern editors, read — 
Here's no fond jeſt. Malone. 

The old reading is uudoubtedly the true one, So, in King 
Richard III: 

f « Good Gee go, efled this bukueſs ſoundly,” 
Sec alla Romeo and Juliel, AR IV. ſc. v. SrsATIx as. 


F. 
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Dru. But me more I to ſee ſo great a lord 
Baſcly inſinuate, and ſend us gifts. | ; 

AaR. Had he not reaſon, Jord Demetrins ? 
Did you not uſe his daughter very friendly ? 


Du. LIwould, we had a thouſand Roman dames 


At ſuch a bay, by turn to ſerve our luſt. 


Ct. A charitable wiſh, and full of love. 


AAk. Here lacks but your mother for to ſay 
amen. | | 
Cut. And that would ſhe for twenty thouſand 
more. 
Dru. Come, let us go; and pray to all the gods 
For our beloved mother in her pains. 
AAR, Pray to the devils; the gods have given us 


ober. i Aſide.  Flouriſh. 
Du. Why do the emperor's trumpets flouriſh. 
thus ? | 


Chr. Belike, for joy the emperor hath a Ton. 
DEM. Soſt; who c comes here? 


Enter a Nurſe, with a Black-a-moor Child in her 
arms. 


Nous. | Good morrow, lords : 
O, tell me, did you ſee Aaron the Moor? 

AAR. Well, more, or leſs, or ne'er a whit at all, 
"Here Aaron i is; and what Wich Aaron now? : 

Nuk. O gentle Aaron, we are all undone! 
Now help, or woe betide thee evermore! 

AAR. Why, what a caterwauling doit thou keep! ? 
What doſt thou wrap and fumble in thine arms! 7 

Non. O, chat which 1 would hide from heaven's 
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Our empreſs' ſhame, and ately Rome's diſgrace ;— 
She is dehver'd, lords, ſhe is deliver'd. | 


AAk. To whom? 


Nur. - I mean, ſhe's brought to bed. 

AAR. Well, God 
Give her good reſt! What hath he ſent her? 

Nun. | A devil. 


AaR. Why, then ſhe's the devil's dam; a joyful 


iſſue. 
Nur, A joyleſs, diſmal, black, and ſorrowfal iſſue: 
Here 1s the babe, as loathſome as a toad 
Amongſt the faireſt breeders of our clime. 
The empreſs ſends it thee, thy ſtamp, thy ſeal, 
And bids thee chriſten it with thy dagger's point. 
AAR. Out, out,” you whore! is black ſo-baſe a 
hue ?— 
Sweet blowſe, you are a P bloſſom, ſure. 
Du. Villain, what haſt thou done? 


AAR. Done! that which thou“ 
Canſt not undo. | 
Cut. Thou haſt undone our mother. 


AAR. Villain, I have done thy mother.“ 
Du. And therein, helliſh dog. thou haſt un- 
done. 


9 Out, out, ] The ſecond interjedion, which is wanting in the 
old copies, I have inſerted for the ſake of metre, SrEEVxus. 


Done! that which thou—)] Done! which is wanting in the 


old copies, was very properly added, for the ſake of meaſure, by 
Mr. Capell. ,STEEVEens. 


e Villain, I lave done thy mother. } To do is "i uſed obſcenely. 
80, in Taylor the water poet's charaQer of a Proftiiute : 
© She's facile Keri, (quickly vonne, 
„% Or, couſt ring truly, caly to be done,” COLLINS. 


See Vol. VI. p. 19, n. 8. Rip. - 
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Woe to her chance, and damn'd herloathed choice! 
Accurs'd the offspring of {o foul a fiend ! 
Cui. It ſhall not live. | | 
AAR. | It ſtall not die“ 
Nuk. Aaron, it muſt; mne mother wills it fo. 
Aan. What, muſt it. nurſe? then let no man, but I. 
Do execution on my fleſh and blood. 25 
Dru. I'll broach the tadpole* on my rapier's 
point: 
Nurſe, give it me; my ſword ſhall ſoon deſpatch i it. 
AAk. Sooner this (word ſhall plough thy bowels 
up. | 
[ Takes the child from the Nurſe, and draws. 
Stay, murderous villains! will you kill your bros 
ther? 
Now, by the burning tapers of the ſky, 
That ſhone ſo brightly when this boy was got, 
He dies upon my ſcymitar's ſharp point, 
That touches this my firſt-born for and heir! 
] tell you, younglings, not Enceladus, 
Wich all his threarning band of Typhon's brood, 
Nor great Alcides, nor the god of war, 
Shall ſeize this prey out of his father's hands. 
What, what; ye ſanguine, POW -RESTIES boys! 


7 Tt ſhall not die, } We may ſuppoſe gr the bed here was 
originally perfed. aud ſtood thus : 
I ſay, it ſhall not dir. S1TEEVENS. 


« I'll broach the tadpele —] A broackh is a Ii. I'll /pit the 
tadpole. JOHNSON, 


So, in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1630: 
„i bro0ach thee on my ſteel.“ 

Again, in Greene's P/:aſant Diſcovery of the Coſenage of Colliers, 
1592 : „ —— with that ibe caught a ſpit iv hei hand, and ſwore 
zt he offeica ws titre, the ſhould therewith breach lim.“ 

/ GOLLINS, 


9 
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Ye white-lim'd walls! * ye alehouſe painted ſigns! 
Coal-black is better than another hue, | 
In that it ſcorns to bear another hue: * 
For all the water in the ocean 
Can never turn a ſwan's black legs to white, 
Although ſhe lave them hourly in the flood.— 
'Tell the emperels from me, I am of age 
To keep mine own; excuſe it how ſhe can. 
Du. Wilt thou beiray thy noble miſtreſs thus? 
AAR. My miſtreſs is my miſtreſs; this, myſelf; 
The vigour, and the picture of my youth: 
This, before all the world, do | prefer; 
This, maugre all the world, will 1 keep fafe, 


Or fame of you ſhall ſmoke for it in Rome. 


Dem. By this our mother is for ever ſham'd. 
Ci. Rome will deſpiſe her for this foul eſcape.” 


Nur. The emperor, in his rage, will doom her 
death. 


* Ye white" lim'd walls!) The old copies have—white linb 4. 
The word intended, I think, was—white limn'd. Mr, Pope aud 
the ſubſequent editors read—white lim d. MALONE, 


read —lim'd, becauſe I never found the term limn d, employed 
io deſcribe white-waſhing, aud becauſe in- The Midſummer Nagits 
Dream we have 
« This man, with lime aud rough-caſt, doth preſent 
„ Wall,” 
A layer-on of whileweſh is not a limner, Linning comprehends 


the idea of delineation. STEEVENS. - 


© In that it ſcorns to bear another kue: ] Thus both the quarto 
and the folio, Some modern editions had ſeems iultead of /corns, 
which was reftored by Dr, Johnſou. Marons. 


Scorns ſhould undoubtedly be inſerted in tbe text. 
TyRxWuUTT. 


7 www for this foul cſcape.} This foul nen child. 
MALoxz. 


So, in King Join: 5 
No /cete of nature,” STELVENS. 


ws *p 
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Cn1. I bluſh to think npon this ! was 
Aar, Why, there's the privilege your beauty 
bears: 
ye, treacherous hue! that will betray with bluſhing 
The cloſe enacts and counſels of the heart!“ 
Here's a young lad fram'd of another leer:* 
Look, how the black ſlave ſmiles upon the father; 
As who ſhould fay,' Old lad, I am thine own. 
He 1s your brother, lords ; ſenſibly fed 
Of that ſelf-blood that firſt gave life to yon; 
And, from that womb, where you impriſon'd were, 
He is enfranchiſed and come to light: 
Nay, he's your brother by the ſurer ſide, 
Althongh my ſeal be ſtamped in his face. 
Nusr. Aaron, what ſhall J ſay unto the empreſs ? 
DE. Adviſe tbee, Aaron, what is to be done, 
And we will all ſubſcribe to thy advice; 
Save thou the child, ſo we may all be ſafe. 
AAR. Then fit we down, and let us all conſult. 
My ſon and 1 will bave the wind of you: 
Keep there: Now talk at pleaſure of your ſafety. 
[ They fit on the ground. 


Deu. How many women ſaw this child of his? 

a | 

e n. i. e. ignominy. See Vol, XII. p. 402, n. 7. 
MALORE. 

9 The cloſe nell and counſels of the heart ?] So, in Othello: 

© They are cloſe denotements working from the keart,—.,' 


MALONE, 
— ter leer:] Leer is complexion, or hue, So, in As you 
like 11; „— 2 Rofalind of a better leer than you.” See Mr. 


1ollet's note on Ad IP, fe. i, In the notes on the Cantrrbury 
Tales of Chancer, Mr. Tyrwhit's edit. Vol. IV. p. 320, % iy 
ſuppoſed 10 mean /iin. So, in 1ſumbras, MS. Cott. Cal, 11, fol, 
129: 
: His lady is white as wales bone, 
„% Here tere brygte to fe vpon, 
„ So faire as bloſme om tte. STEEVENS, 


* 
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Aan. Why, ſo, brave lords; When we all Join ir; 


league, 
} ama lawb: but if yon brave the Moor, 
[be chafed boar, the mountain lioneſs, 
1 he ocean ſwells not fo as Aaron ſturms, 
But, (ay again, how many ſaw the child? 

Nur. Cornelia the midwife, and myſelf, 
And no one elfe, but the deliver'd empreſs. 

AAR. The emperefs, the midwife, and yourſelf: 
Two may keep counſel, when the third's away :* 
Go to the emprels ; tell her, this ] ſaid: — _ 
I Stabbing her, 
Weke, weke! — ſo cries a pig. n to the 

{pit. 

Du. What mean'ſt thou, Aaron? Wherefore 

diqdſt thou this? | 

AAR. O. lord, fir, 'tis a deed of policy: 

Shall ſhe live to betray this guilt of ours? 

A long-tongu'd babbling goſſip? no, lords, no. 
And now be it known to you my full intent. 
Not far, one Muliteus lives,“ my countryman, 
His wife but yeſternight was brought to bed; 
His child is like to her, fair as you are: 

Gu pack wich him,“ and give the mother gold, 


Tuo may keep connſel, when the third's way:] This proverb 13 

i ens en Uke iſe in Romeo and Juliet. AR il. STEFVENS. 
— me Muliteus lives, ] The word ids, which is wanting 
int d copics, was ſuppiied by Mr. Rowe. MALOXNE, 

— Ju - e This line beivg too long by a foot, Mulrtrns, 
no we tith name, (or indeed auy name at all.] and the verb. {ive 
wa: ling to the ſeuſe in the old copy, | ſulpect the delignation of 
„ fieud to be a corruption, and that our author wrote: 

N ot far, one Muley lives, my countryman. 
Aiuley [tres was ealily changed by a blundering tranſeriber, or 
inter, into — Mult. STEEVENS, 


* 60s pack with Aim, ] Peck beie ſeems to have the meaning 03 
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And tell them both the circumſtance of all; 

And. how by this their child ſhall be advanc'd, 

And be received for the emperor's heir, 

And ſubſtituted in the place of mine, 

To calm this tempeſt whirling in the court; 

And let the emperor dandle him for bis own. 

Hark ye, lords; ye ſee, that I have given her 
phy ſick, Pointing lo the Nurſe, 

And yon muſt needs beſtow her funeral; 


The fields are ncar, and you are gallant grooms: 


This done, ſee that you take no longer days, 
But ſend the midwife preſently to me, 
The midwife, and the nurſe, well made away, 
Then let the ladies tattle what they pleaſe. 
Cyl. Aaron, 1 ſee, thou wilt not truſt the air 
With ſecrets. 
Dru. For this care of Tamora, 
Herſelf, and hers, are highly bound to thee. 
[ Exeunt Dru. and Chi. bearing off the Nurſe. 
AAR. Now to the Goths, as {wilt as ſwallow 
thes ; | 
There to diſpoſe this treaſure in mine arms, | 
And ſecretly to greet the emprels' friends, — 
Come on, you thick-lipp'd flave, Vit bear you 
hence; 
For it is you that puts ns to our ſhifts : 
Ill make you feed on berties, and on roots, 


make a bargain. Or it may mean, as in the phraſe of modern 
gameſters, to act collufively : | 
© And mighty-dukes pack knaves for half a crown.” 
POPE. 
To pc is to contrive inſidiguſly. So, in King Lear: 
© ——— [nults and parckings of the dukes.” STEEVEXS. . 
To PACK « jwy, is an exprcfion full uſed; though the pragtice, 
I truſt, is oblolete, HEe> Li, 


— 


\ 
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And feed* on curds and whey, and ſack the goat, 


And cabin in a cave ; and bring you up 
To be a warrior, and command a camp. Exit. 


- SCENE 1. 
The ſame. A publick Plate. 


Enter Titus, bearing arrows, with letters at the end; 
of them; with him MARcus, young LUCIUS, and 
other Gentlemen, with bows. 


Tir. Come, Marcus, come ;——Kinſmen, this is 
the way : — | 

Sir boy, now“ let me ſee your archery ; 
Look ye draw home enough, and 'tis there ſtraight: 
Terras Aſtræa reltquit = 
Be you remember'd, Marcus, ſhe's gone, ſhe's fled: 
Sir, take you to your tools. You, coulins, ſhall 
Go ſound the ocean, and caſt your nets; 
Happily you may find her in the ſea; _ 
Yet there's as little juſtice as at land: 
No; Publius and Sempronius, yon maſt do it; 
'Tis you muſl dig with mattock, and with ſpade, 


And pierce the inmolt center of the earth 


Then, when you come to Pluto's region, 
I pray you, deliver him this petition : 
Tell him, it 1s for juſlice, and for aid; 


And feed -] This vetb having occurred in the line immediately 
preceding, Sir 1. Hanmer, with great probability, reads: 
And feaſt en curds &c. STEEVENS. 
. now — This ſyllable which is neceſſary to the metre, 
but wanting in the firſt folio, is ſupplied by the ſecond, 
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And that it comes from old Andronicus, 

Shaken with loricws in ungrateful Rome, — 

Ah, RKome!—Well,- well; I made thee miſerable, 

What time I threw the people” 8. loffrages 

On bim chat thus doth tyraunize oder me. 

Co, get you gone: and pray be careful all. 

And leave you not a man of war unfearch'd; 

This wicked emperor may have ſhipp'd ber bence, 

And, kiulmen then, we may go pipe forullice, 
Man. O, Publius, is not this a heavy caſe, 

To fee thy noble uncle thus diſtrad ? | 
PuB., Therefore, my lord, it highly us con- 

cerns, 

By day and night to attend him care fully; 

And feed his humour kindly as we may, 

Till ume beget ſome careful remedy, 
Mak. Kinſmen, his ſorrows are paſt remedy, 


Join with the Goths; and with revengefal war 


Take wreak on Rome for this ingratitude, 
And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. 

11r. Publius, how now? bow now, my maſters? 

What, | 

Have you met with her? | 

PUB. No my good lord; but Pluto ſends you word 
If you will have revenge from hell, you Mall: 
Marry, for juſtice, ſhe is ſo employ'd, 


He thiuks, with Jove in heaven, or ſomewhere elſe, 


So that perſorce you muſt needs ſtay a time. 

IIr. He doth me wrong, to feed me with delays, 
Ill dive into the burning lake below. 
Aud pull her out of Acheron by the heels. — 
Marcus, we are but ſhrubs, no cedars we; 


No big-bon'd men, fram'd of the Cyclops' ſize: 
But metal, Marcus, ficel to the very back; 


Vor. XIX. 4 
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Yet wrung with wrongs,” more than our backs can 
85 bear: 
And, fith there is no juſtice in earth nor hell, G 
We will ſolicit heaven; and move the gods, 
To ſend down juſtice for to wreak* onr wrongs: 
Come, to this gear. You are a good archer, Marcus, 
[He gives them the arrows. 


4 
Ad Fovem, that's for you: — Here, ad Mollige — a 
| A4 Marten, that's for myſelf ;— |: 
Here, boy, to Pallas: Here, to Mercury: ＋ 
To Saturn, Caius,” not to Saturnine, — T 
You were as good to ſhoot againſt the wind.— A 
To it, boy. Marcus, looſe when I bid: 8b 
O' my word, I have written to effect; 
There's not a god left unſolicited. * 
Max. Kinſmen, ſhoot all your ſhafts into the 
court: 
We will afflict the emperor in his pride. 
® Yet wrung with wrongs,] To wring a horſe is to preſs or ſtrain 
his back. Jonnxson. 
So, in Hamlet: 
« Our withers are unwrung.” STEERVENS, 
© —— to wreak —| 1. e. revenge. 80, in p. 342: 
„ Shall we be thus afflided in his wreaks?” STEEVENS, On 
7 To Saturn, Catus, &c,) Old copies: wat 
To Saturnine, to Caius, not to Saturnine. me! 
For Cairns Mr. Rowe ſubſtituted —Celus, STEEVENS, the 
Saturnine was corrected by Mr. Rowe. To was. inadvertently Eng 
repeated by the compoſitor. Caius appears to have been one of the 9 
kinſmen of Titus. Publius and Sewpronius have been already mo 
mentioned, Publius and Caius, are again introduced in Ad v. Ag: 
ſc, ii: in 
„ Tit, Publius, come hither; Caius, and Valentine, Kin 
The modern editors read—To Saturn, to Celum, Kc. | 
| 4 MALONE, 
F I have always read—Czlus, i. e. the Roman deity of that name, | 
STEEVENS, Me 
® nm” ſhoot all your ſhaſts into the court ;] In the ancient ballad = 


of Titus Angronicus's S is the following paſſage: 
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Tir. Now, maſters, draw. [T hey Moor O, well 


ſaid, Lucius! 
Good 12 2 in Virgo's lap; give it Pallas. 


MAR. M y lord, IJ aim a mile beyond the moon? 
Your letter is with Jupiter by this, 


Tir. Ha! Publius, Publius, what baſt thou done! 
See, ſee, thou haſt ſhot off one of Taurus' horns. 


Mak. 'I his was the ſport, my lord; when Pub- 
lius ſhot, 
The bull being gall'd, gave Aries ſuch a knock 
That down fell both the ram's horns in the court; 
And who ſhould find them but the empreſs” villain # : 
She laugh'd, and told the Moor, he ſhould not 

chooſe 

But give them to his maſter for a preſent. 


Tir. Why, there it ses: God give your lordſhip 
joy. 


1 Then paſt reliefe T upp and downe did goe, 

„% And with my tears wrote ju the dult my voe: 

« ] ſhot my arrowes towards hraven hit, 

„% And for revenge to hell did often ctye.“ 
On this Dr. Percy bas the following obſervation + If the ballad 
was written before the play, I ſhould ſuppole this to be only a 
metaphorical expreſhon, takes from the Plalms : ** They ſhoot out 
their arrows, even bitter words, P/alm Ixiv. 3.” Reliques of Ancient 
Engliſh Poetry, Vol. I. p. 228, third edit, STEEVENS, 


9 —— T aim a mile beyond the moon;] To * caſt beyond the 
moon, is 20 expreſhon uſed in Hinile's Elieſto Libidind/o, 1606, 
Again, in Mother Bombte, 1594 % Riſio hath gone beyond bimſelf 
in caſling bi ond the moou. Again, in 4 Woman Kill'd with 
Kindneſs, 1617: 

„% —— | talk of thiogs impoſſible, 
« And caſt beyond the moon,” STEEVENS. 


—— aim a mile beyond the moon;) Thus the quarto and folio. 
Mr. Rowe for aim ſubllituted am, which has been . by all 
the modern editors, MALONE, 
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Enter a Clown, with a baſket and two pigeons, 


News, news from heaven! Marcus, the poſt is come. 


Sirrah, what tidings? have you any letters ? 
Shall I have juſtice? what ſays Jupiter? 

CLo. Ho! the gibbet-maker? he ſays, that he 
hath taken them down again, for the man muſt not 


be hang'd till the next week. 


Tit. But what ſays Jupiter, I aſk thee? 

Co. Alas, fir, I know not Jupiter; J never drank 
wich him in all my life.“ 

JIT. Why, villain, art not thou be carrier? 

Clo. Ay, of my pigeons, fir; nothing elſe. 

Tir. Why, didſt thou not come from heaven? 

CLo. From heaven? alas, fir, I never came there: 


God forbid, I ſhould be fo bold to prels to heaven 


in my young days, Why, 1 am going with my 
pigeons to the tribunal plebs,“ to take up a matter 
of brawl. betwixt my uncle and one of the em- 
perial's men. 

MAR. "Why, ſir, that is as fit as can be, to ſerve 
for your oration; and let him deliver the pigeons 
to the emperor from you. 


i 


* —— I Ire naot Jupiter; I never drank wit} lim in all my life.] 
Perhaps, in this jollance allo, the Clown was deſigned to blunder, 
by fayzng,. las does the Dairy-maid in a modern farce) Jew Peter, 
infiead of Jupiler. STEEVERS, 


9 —— the tribunal pliels,] I ſuppoſe the Clown means to ſay, 
Pleleian tribune, i, e. wbune of the people; for none could Ell 
this oftice but fuch as were deſcended from Plebelan ancefiors, 

STEEVENS. 


Sir T. Hanmer ſuppoſez that be meani—triburus plelis. 
MALONE. 
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Trr. Tell me, can you deliver an oration to the 


emperor with a grace? 
Cro. Nay, truly, fir, I could aver ny 
all my life. 


grace in 


T1T. Sirrah, come hither; wake no more ado, 


But give your pigeons to the emperor: 


By me thou ſhalt have juſtice at his hands. 


Hold, hold ; mean while, here's money for y 


charges. 
Give me a pen and ink. — 


Sirrah, can you with a grace deliver a ſupplication? 


CLo. Ay, fir, 


Tir. Then here is a ſupplication for you. And 


be at hand, ſir; ſee you do it bravely. 
CLo. I warrant you, fir; let me alone. 


TIr. Sirrah, haſt thou a knife? Come, let me fee 


it. 
Here, Marcus, fold it in the oration; 


For thou haſt made it like an humble ſuppliant. 


when yon come to him, at the firſt approach, you 
maſt kneel; then kiſs his foot; then deliver up 
your pigeons! and then look for your reward. III 


And when thou haſt given it to the emperor, 


Knock at my door, and tell me what he ſa 


Cro. God be with you, fir, I will. 


Lit. Come, Marcus, let's go: Publius, follow 


me. 


ys. 


| Excunt. 


* 


3,2 TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


S'G.E NE, FY: 
The ſame, Before the Palace, 


| Enter SATURNINUS, TAMORA, CHIRON, DEMETRIUS, 


Lords and Others : SATURNINUS with the arrows 
in his hand, that IIrus ſhot. 


Sar. Why, lords, what wrongs are theſe? Was 
ever feen 
An emperor of Rome thus overborne, 
Troubled, confronted thus; and, for the extent 
Of egal juſtice, ns'd in ſuch contempt? 
My lords, you know, as do“ the mightſul gods, 
However theſe diſturbers of our peace 
Buz in the people's s ears, there nought hath paſs d; 
But even with law,“ againſt the wilful ſons 
Of old Andronicus, And what an if 
His ſorrows have fo overwhelm'd his wits, 
Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks, 
His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterneſs ? 
And now he writes to heaven for his redreſs : 
See, here's to Jove, and this to Mercury; 
This to Apollo; this to the god of war: 
Sweet ſcrolls to fly about the ſtreets of Rome! 
What's this, but libelling againſt the ſenate, 
And blazoning our injuſtice every where * ? 
A goodly humour, is it not, my lords? 
As who would lay, in Rome no Juice were. 


— 


* —— as do—] Theſe two words were ſupplied by Mr. Rowe; 
who alſo in the concluding lines of this ſpeech ſubſtituted—if he 
Les p. &c, for, if he ſleep, and—zs ſhe, for, as he. MALONE. 

— — even with law,] Thus the ſecond folio. The vill, un» 
wetrically, —even with the law. STEEVENS. 


* 
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But, if I live, his feigned ecſtaſies 

Shall be no ſhelter to theſe outrages: 

But he and his ſhall know, that juſtice lives 

In Saturninus' health; whom, if ſhe fleep, 

Hell fo awake, as ſhe in fury ſhall 

Cut off the proud'ſt conſpirator that lives. | 
Tam. My gracious lord, my lovely Saturnine, 

Lord of my life, commander of my thoughts, 

Calm thee, and bear the faults of Titus' age, 

The effects of ſorrow for his valiant ſons ; 

Whoſe loſs bath pierc'd him deep, and ſcarr'd his 
| heart; 

And rather comfort bis diſtreſſed plight, 

Than proſecute the meaneſt, or the beſt, 

For thele contempts. Why, thus it ſhall become 

High-witted Tamora to gloze with all: Aſide. 

But, Titus, I have touch'd thee to the quick, 

Thy life-blood ont: if Aaron now be wile, 

Then is all ſafe, the anchor'sin the port.— 


Enter Clown, 


How now. good fellow? would'ſt thou ſpeak with ns? 
CLo. Yes, ſorſooth, an your miſterſhip be em- 
penal, 
Tam. Empreſs I am, bat yonder lis the em- 
peror. 


CLo. 'Tis he. God, and faint Stephen, give you 


. good den: I have brought you a letter, and a couple 


2 


of pigeons here. [ SATURNINUS reads the letter. 
SAT. Go, take him away, and hang him pre- 
{ently, 


Cro. How much money muſt I have ? 
Tau. Come, ſirrah, you muſt be hang'd, 
2 4 
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Cro, Hang'd! By'r lady, then I have brought 
up a neck to a fair end. Exit, guarded, 

Sat. Deſpiteful and intolerable” wrongs ! 
Shall I endure this monſtrous villainy ? 
1 know hom whence this fame device proceeds; 
May this be borne?—as if his traitorous ſons, 
That died by law for murder of our brother, 
Have by my means been butcher'd wrongfully. 
Go, diag the villain hither by the hair; 
Nor age, nor honour, ſhall ſhape privilege !— 
For this proud mock, Il be thy flaughter- man; 
Sly frauuck wretch, that holp'ſt ro make me great, 
In hope thyleif ſhould govern Rome and me. 


Enter Kmilius.* 


What news with thee, Amilius? 
MIL. Arm, arm, my lords; * Rome never had 
more cauſc! 


Enter ZXmilius.] [Old copy—Nuntins Kmilius.] In the au- 
thor's manulcript, I preſume, it was writ, Enter Nuntius; and they 
obſcrving, that he is immediately called Emilius, thought proper 
to give bim his whole title, and ſo clapped in—fnte Nuntius 
Emilius.— ir. Pope has very critically followed them; and ought, 
methinks, co have given this ne- adopted citizen Nuntius, a place 

in the Dramatis Perionz. *THEOBALD, q 


Arn, arm, my 0, d;] The ſecoud erm is wanting in the old 
copies. STEEVENS, | 


Arm is here uſed as a diſſyllable. MALONE. 


i. e. to thoſe who can fo pronounce it. I continue, for the ſake 
of metre, to repeat the word—arm, May I add, that having feea 
very correct aud barmonuious lines of Mr. Malane's compolition, 
I cannot ſuppole, if he had written a tale of perſecuted love, he 
would have cuded it with ſuch a vouplet as follows? —and yet, 
according to his preſcut poſition, if arms be a diſſyllable, it muſt 
certainly be allowed to thyme with any word of correſpondiag 
found ;—for inſtance ; | 


P / 
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The Goths have gather'd head; and with a power 
Of high- reſolved man, bent to the ſpoil, ' 
They hither march amain, under conduct 
Of Lucius, ſon to old Andronicus; 
Who threats, in courle of this revenge, to do 
As much as ever Coriolanus did, 
SAT. Is warlike Lucius general of the Goths 7 
Theſe tidings nip me; and J hang the head 
As flowers with froſt, or grals beat down with 
ſtorms. | 
Ay, now begin our ſorrows to 1 
Iis he, the common people love ſo much; 


Myſelf hath often over-heard®. them lay, 


( When | have walked like a private man.) 
1 hat Lucius' baniſhment was wrongfully, 
And they have wiſh'd that Lucius were their em- 
peror. 
Tam, Why ſhould you fear? is not your city 
Rrong ? 
SAT, Ay, but the citizens favour Lucins? 
And will revolt from me, to {uccour him. 
Tau. King, be thy ee imperious, like thy 
name.“ 


©« Eſcaping thus aunt Tabby's larum's, 

« They triumph'd in each other's arms.” 
i. e. arums. But let the reader determine on the realer of 
arms to rank as a diffyllable. STEevens. 

6 Myſelf hath often over-heard —] Self was uſed formerly as 
a ſubſtantive, and written ſeparately from the pronominal adje dive: 
my ſelf. The late editors, not attending to chis, read, after Sir 
T. Haumer, —have often. —Over, which is uot in the old copies, 
Was ſupplied by Mr. Theobald, MALORNE, 

7 —— imperious, like thy name.] Imperious was formerly uſed 
for imperial. See Cymbeline, AR IV. ſc. ii: 

is The imperious ſeas“ Kc. MALONE. 


Again, in Troilus and Creſſida : 
„ thauk thee, molt imperious Agamemnon." STEEVENS, 
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Is the ſun dimm'd, that gnats do fly in it? 
The eagle ſuffers little birds to ſing, ; 
And is not careful what they mean thereby; 
Knowing, that with the ſhadow of his wings, 

He can at pleaſure ſtint their melody : * 
Even ſo may'ſt thou the giddy men of Rome. 
Then cheer thy ſpirit: for know, thou emperor, 
] will enchant the old Andronicus, 
With words more ſweet, and yet more dangerous, 
Then baits to fiſh, or honey-ſtalks to ſheep ; ? 
When as the one is wounded with the bait, 
The other rotted with delicious feed. 

SAT. But he will not entreat his ſon for us. 

Tam. If Tamora entreat him, then he will!: 
For I can ſmooth, and fill his aged ear 
With golden promiſes; that were his heart 
Almoſt impregnable, his old ears deaf, 
Yet ſhould both ear and heart obey my tongue. 
Go thou before, be our emballadors:* 

[ To AMILI1US, E; 

Say, that che emperor requeſts a parley 
Of warlike Lucius, and appoint the meeting. 


* —— ſtint their melody :] i. e. flop their melody, MALONE. 

So, in Romeo and Juliet: —— it flinted, and cried—ay.“ A 

b STEEVENS. T 
9 —— honey-ftalks to ſheep;] Honey-flalts are clover-flowers, 1; 

which contain a ſweet juice. It is common for cattle to ov<rcbarge 

themſelves with clover, and die. JOHNSON. 


Clover has the effect that Jobnfon mentions, on black cattle, but 


not on ſheep. Belides, theſe hone-ftalts, whatever they may be, Ri 
are deſcribed as rotting the ſheep, not as burſting them; whercai 
clover is the wholeſomeſt food you can give them. M. MASON. bl 


Perhaps, the author was not fo ſkilful a farmer as the com- 
mentator. MALGOKE. = 

* —— be our enbaſſador;] The old copies read—1e be XC. eq 
Corre&ed by Mr, Stcevens, MALONE, m 
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Sar. Æmilius, do this meſſage honourably: 
And if he ſtand on hoſtage* for his ſafety, 
Bid him demand what pledge will pleaſe him beſt, - 
Ell. Your bidding ſhall I do effeftually, 
[Exit Kullius. 
Tam. Now will J to that old Andronicus; 
And temper him, with all the art I have, 
To pluck proud Lucius from the warlike Goths. 
And now, {weet emperor, be blithe again, 
And bury all thy fear in my devices. 
SAT. Then go ſucceſsſully,“ and plead to him. 


ns, 


| Exeunt. 
ACT V. SCENE I. 
— | Plains ncar Rome. 
. Enter Lucius, and Goths, with drum and colours. 


Luc. Approved warriors, and my faithful friends, 
I have received letters from great Rome, 
Which ſignify, what hate they bear their emperor, 
And how defirons of our fight they are. 


NS, Therefore, great lords, he, as your titles witnels, 
ers, : 8 

m Imperious, aud impatient of your wrongs ; 

but 3 —— on koſlage—] Old copies—in hoſtage, Correded by Mr. 
be, Rowe. MALOXE, | 

cab 4 —— ſucceſsfully,] The old copies read—ſuccrſſantly; a, mere 
Ox. blunder of the preſs. STEEVENS. 

1 


Wuether the author of this play had any authority for this word, 
I know not; but I ſuſped he had pot. lu the next ad he with 
xc. equal licence ufes reine for rape, By ſucceſſanity 1 ſuppoſe ho 
meaut ſucceſsfully, MALONE, 
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And, wherein Rome hath done you any ſcath,“ 
Let him make treble fſatisſaction. FRIED 
1, GorTH. Brave ſlip, ſprung from the great An. 
dronicus, | 
Whoſe name was once our terror, now our com— 
fort; Gs 
Whoſe high exploits, and honourable. deeds, 
Ingrateful Rome requites with foul contempt, 
Be bold in us: we'll follow where thou lead'it,.. 
Like ſtinging bees in hotteſt ſummer's day, 
Led by their maſter to the flower'd fields, — 
And be aveng'd on curled Tamora. 
GoTHs. And, as he faith, ſo ſay we all with him. 
Luc. I humbly thank him, and I thank you all. 
But who comes here, led by a luſty Goth? 


Enter a Goth, leading Aaron, with his child in his 
arms. 
e. GoTn. Renowned Lucius, from our troops 
I ſtray'd, | 
To gazd upon a ruinous monaſtery ;*? 
And as I earneſtly did fix mine eye 
Upon the waſted building, ſuddenly 
I heard a child cry underneath a wall: 


—— ſcath,) i. e. harm. See Vol. XI. p. 322, n. 6. 
STFEVENS, 
To gaze upon @ ruinous monaſtery 3] Shakſpeare has ſo perpetually 
offended againſt chronology iv all his plays, that no very concluſive 
argument can be deduced from the patticular' abſurdity of theſe 
anachroniſ:ns, relative to the authenticity of Titus Andronicus, And 
yet the ruined monaſiery, the popiſh tricks, &c, that Aarou talks of, 
and eſpecially the French ſalutation from the mouth of Titus, are 
aliogether ſo very much out of place, that I cannot perſuade myſelf 
even our haſty poet could have been guilty of their inſertion, or 
would have permitted them to remain, bad he correfted the per- 
tormauce for another. STEEVENS, 
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made unto the noiſe; when ſoon I heard 
The crying babe controll'd with this diſcourſe: 
Peace, tawny flave; half me, and half thy dam? 
Did not thy hue bewray whoſe brat thou art, 
Had nature lent thee but thy mother's look, 
Villain, thou might have been an emperor * 
But where the bull and cow are both milk-white, 
They never do beget a coal-black calf. 
Peate, villain, peace !.—even thus he rates the 
babe. | 

For I muſt bear thee tb 4 trufly Goth ; 
Who, when he knows thou art the empreſs" babe, 
Witl hold thee dearly for thy mother's ſake, 
Wich this, my weapon drawn, I ruſh'd upon him, 
Surpriz'd him ſuddenly; and brought him hither, 
To uſe as you think needful of the man, 

Loc. O worthy Goth! this is the incarnate devil, 
That robb'd Andronicus of his good hand: 
This is the pearl that pleas'd your emprels* eye!“ 
And here's the ꝓaſe fruit of his burning luit, — 
Say. wall-cy'd flave, whither would'ſt thou convey 


| This growing image of thy fiend-like face? 


Why doſt not ſpeak? What! deaf? No;” ngt a 
word ? # 
A halter, Soldiers; hang him on this tree, 
And by his fide his fruit of baſtardy. 
Aar. Touch not the boy, he is of royal blood. 


Luc. Too like the fire for ever being good. —. 


Firſt, hang the child, that he may ſee ut ſprawl; 
A light to vex the father's ſoul withal. 


® This is the pearl that. plras'd your rrapreſs ν ,] Alluding to the 
proverb, A black man is a pearl in a fair womau's eye.” 
. | Matrox. 
7 —— No;] This neceſſary fyllable, though wanting in e 
erſt folio, is found in the lecaud. STEEVENS, 
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Get me a ladder. 
[4 ladder brought, which AArON is obliged 10 
aſcend. 


AAk. Lucius, ſave the child; 
And bear it from me to the empereſs, 
If thou do this, Il ſhow thee wond'rous things, 
That higbly may advantage thee to hear: 
If thou wilt not, befall what may befall, 
I'l} ſpeak no more; But vengeance rot you all! 
Luc. Say on; and, if it pleaſe me which thou 
ſpeak'ſt, 
Thy child ſhall live, and I will ſee it nouriſh'd, 
AAR. An if it pleaſe thee? why, aſſure thee, 
| Lucius, 
»Twill vex thy ſonl to hear what I ſhall ſpeak; 
For I muſt talk of murders, rapes, and maſſacres, 
Acts of black night, abominable deeds, 
Complots of miſchief, treaſon; villainies 
Ruthful to hear, yet piteouſly perform'd:“ 
And this ſhall all be buried by my death, 
Unleſs thou ſwear to me, my child ſhall live. 
Luc. Tell on thy miad; I fay, thy child ſhall 
live. 


Aan. Swear, that he ſhall, and then 1 will begin. 


7 Get me à ladder. 

Aar. Lucius, fave the child ;)] All the printed editions 
have given this whole verſe to Aaron, But why ſhould the Noot 
alk for a ladder, who earneſtly wanted to have his child ſaved? 

T HEOBALDz 


Get me a ladder, may mean, lang me, STEEVENs. 


* Ruthſul to kear, yet piteouſly perform'd:] I ſuppoſe we ſhould 
read—pitilrſsly, not pilcoufſly, M. MASON, 


Is there ſuch a word as that recommended? Pilzou/ſly means, in 
a manner exciting fity, STEEVENS. 
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Luc. Who ſhould I {wear by? thou believ'ſt no 

god ; 

That granted, how canſt thou believe an oath? 
Aar. What if 1 do not? as, indeed, I do not: 

Yet, —for I know thou am religious, 

And haſt a thing within thee, called conſcience; 

With twenty popiſh tricks and ceremonies, 

Which I have ſeen thee careful to obſerve, 

Therefore 1 urge thy oath ;—For that, I know, 

An idiot holds his bauble“ for a god, 


And keeps the oath, which by that god he ſwears ;? 


To. that Ill urge him: — Therefore, thou ſhalt yow 
By that ſame god, what god ſoc'er it be, 

That thou ador'ſt and haſt in reverence, — 

To fave my boy, to nouriſh, and bring him np; 
Or elſe I will difcover nought to thee. 

Luc. Even by my god, I {wear to thee, I will. 

Aar. Firſt, know thou, I begot him on the 

emprels. 

Loc. O moſt inſatiate, luxurious woman! * 

AAR. Tut, Lucius! this was but a deed of cha- 

rity, 
To that which thou ſhalt hear of me anon. 
"Twas her two ſons, that murder'd Baſhanus: 
They cut thy ſiſter's tongue, and raviſh'd her, 
And cut her hands; and trimm'd her as thou faw'ſt, 

Luc. O, deteſtable villain! call'ſt thou that trim- 

ming ? 

* ——— his bauble —] See a note on All's well that ends well, 
Vol. IX. p. 162, n. 6. STEEevens, 

* And kreps the oath, which by that god he ſwears;) Alluding 
perhaps to a cuſtom mentioned in Genes xxiv. 9: And the ſer- 
vant put his hand under the thigh of Abrabam his maſter, and ſware 
to him concerning that matter,” STEEVENS. 


3 —— luxurious woman !] i, e. laſcivioxs woman, See Vol. XVI. 
p. 410, n. 2. MALONE, 
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BAR, Why, ſhe was waſh'd, and cut, and trimm'd; 
and 'twas 

Trim ſport for them that had the doing of it, 
Luc. O, barbarous, beaſlly villains. like thyſelf! 
AAR. Indeed, I was their tutor to inſtruct them; 

That codding ſpirit“ had they from their mother, 

As ſure a card as ever won the ſet; | 

] bat bloody mind, I think, they learn'd of me, 

As tiue a dog as ever fought at kead,f— 

Well, let my deeds be witneſs of my worth. 

] train'd thy brethren to that guileful hole, 

Where the dead corpſe of Baſſianus lay: 

] wrote the letter that thy father found, 5 

Aud hid the gold within the letter mentiot d. 

Confederate with the queen, and her two ſons; 

And what not done, that thou haſt cauſe to rue, 

W herein I had no ſtroke of miſchief in it? 

Iplay'd the cheater for thy father's hand; 

And, when I had it, drew myſelf apart, 

And almoſt broke my heart with extreme laughter, 

I pry'd me through the crevice of a wall, 


* That codding ſpivit—] i. e. that love of brd-ſports. Cod is 


a word ſtil! uſcd iu Yorklhire for a pillow, See Lloyd's catalogue 
of local words at the end of Ray's Proverbs, COLLINS. 

* As true @ dog as ever ſought at head.) An alluſion to bull- 
dogs, whoſe geuerofiiy and courage” are always ſhown by mecting 
the bull in font, and, ſeizing his noſe. JounsSON, 

So, in. 4 Collettion of Epigrams by J. D. John Davies] and C. N. 
[Chifſtopher Marlowe,}] printed at Middleburgh, no date: 

© —— Amongit the dogs and beares he goes; 
© Where, while he Hipping cries—To head, —to head—." 
STEEVENS, 
* I train'd ih brethren to that guileſul hole, —— 
[ wrote the letter &]! Perhaps Young bad this ſpeech in his 
thoughts, wh:n he made his Moor fay: a 
„ I vigd Dou Carlos to refign- his miſtreſs; 
„ 1 forg'd the letter; I diſpos'd the picture ; 
© I hated, I deſpis'd, aud 1 d:ftiroy,” MALONE. 


a 
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When; for his hand, he bad bis two ſons' heads; 
Beheld his tears, and laugh'd ſo heartily, 
That both mine eyes were rainy like to his; 
And when I told the empreſs of this ſport, 
She ſwounded“ almoſt at my pleaſing tale, 
And, for my tidings, gave me twenty kiſſes. 
Goth. What! canſl thou ſay all this, and never 
- bluſh? 
AAR. Ay, like a black dog, as the ſaying is.” 
Luc. Art thou not ſorry for theſe heinous deeds? 
AAR. Ay, that I had not done a thouſand more. 
Even now I curſe the day, (and yet, I think, 
Few come Within the compaſs of my curſe, ) 
Wherein I did not ſome notorious ill: 
As kill a man, or elſe deviſe his death; 
Raviſh a, maid, or plot the way to do it; 
Accuſe ſome innocent, and forſwear myſelf: 
Set deadly enmity between two friends; 
Make poor men's cattle break their necks;“ 
Set fire on barns and hay-ſtacks in the night, 
And bid the owners quench them with their tears. 
Oft have 1 digg'd up dead men from their graves, 
And ſet them upright at their dear friends' doors, 


5 She ſ\wounded — ] When this play was written, the verb to 
ſwound, which, we now write ſwoon, was in common uſe. | 
| MALONE. 

So, in Romeo and Juliet: | 
« All in gore blood; I ſwounded at the fight.” | 

| | STEEVENS. 
7 Goth. What ! canſt thou ſay all this, and never bluſh? SY 
Aar. Ay, like a black dog, as the ſaying is.] To bluſh lite 4 


black dog appears from Ray, p. 218, ts have been peoverbial. RreD. 


Mie poor men's cattle break their necks;] Two ſyllables have 
been inadvertently omitted; perhaps — and dic. MAT.ONE, N 

In my opinion, ſome other ſyllables ſhould be ſought, to fill this 
chaſm ; for if the cattle broke their necks, it was rather unneceflary 
or us to be informed that — they died, STEEVENS. 
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Even when their ſorrows almoſt were forgot; 
And on their ſkins, as on the bark of trees, 
Have with my knife carved in Roman letters, 
Let not your ſorrow die, though am dead. 
Tut, I have done a thouſand Ureadful Wing, 
As willingly as one would kill a fly; 
And nothing grieves me heartily deed,” 
But that I cannot do ten thouſand more. 
Luc. Bring down the devil ;* for he muſt not die 
So ſweet a death, as hanging preſently. 
AAR, If there be devils, would I were a devil, 
To live and burn in everlaſting fire; 
So I might have your company in hell, 
But to torment you with my bitter tongue! 
Loc. Sirs, ſtop his month. and let him 21 no 
| more. 


Enter a Goth. 


Gortn. My lord, chere is a meſſenger from Rome, 
Deſires to be admitted to your preſence. 
Luc, Let him come near, — 


Enter AMiL1vs. 


Welcome, Amilius, what's the news from Rome? 


Amit. Lord Lucius, and you princes of the 
Goths, 
The Roman emperor greets you all by me: 
And, for he underſtands you are in arms, 


7 And nothing grieves me Kc. ] Marlowe has been ſuppoſed to be 
the :uthor of this play, and, whoever will read the converſation 
between Barabas and Ithimore in the Jew of Malta, AR II. aud 
compare it with theſe ſentiments of Aaron in the preſent ſcene, 
will perceive much reaſon for the opinion. Reev. 

* Bring down the devil; It appears from theſe words, that the 
audience were entertained with part of the apparatus of an execu- 
tion, aod that Aaron was mounted on a ladder, as ready to it 
turned off” STEKYANS, 
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He craves a parley at your father's houſe, 
Willing yon to demand your hoſtages, 
And they ſhall be immediately deliver'd. 


1. Go. 


What ſays our general? 


Luc. Amilius, let the emperor give his pledges 
Unto my father and my uncle Marcus, 9 
And we will come. — March“ away r [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 


Rome. Before Titus's Houſe. 
Enter TAN ORA, CHIRON, and DEMETRIUS, diſguis'd. 


Tau. Thus, in this ſtrange and ſad habiliment, 
J will encounter with Andronicus; 


And ſay, I 


am Revenge, ſent from below, 


To join with bim, and right his heinous wrongs. 
* Knock at his ſtudy, where, they ſay, he keeps, 

To ruminate ſtrange plots of dire revenge; 

Tell him, Revenge is come to join with him, 

And work confuſion on his enemies. | They knock: 


Enter Titus, above. 


| Tir. Who doth moleſt my. contemplation ? 
Is it your trick, to make me ope the door; 
That ſo my ſad decrees may fly away, 


And all my 


indy be to no effect? 


You are deceiv'd: for what I mean to do, 


See here, in 


bloody lines I have ſet down; 


And what is written ſhall be executed. 
Tam. Titus, I am come to talk with thee,* 


9 Marel —1 Perhaps this is a mere ſlage - diredion which bas 
crept into the text. STEEVENS, 


Titus, &c. ] 
pleted thus: 
Tim, 1 


Perhaps this imperfed line was originally com- 


am come le talk with thee awhile.” STzEVENS, 
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Trr. No; not a word: How can I grace my talk, 
Wanting a hand to give it action? * 
Thou haſt the odds of me, therefore no more. 

Tam. If thou did'ſt know me, thou would'ſt talk 

with me. | 

Tir. Jam not mad; I know thee well enough: 
Witneſs this wretched: ſtump, theſe crimſon lines; 
Witneſs theſe trenches, made by grief and care; 
Witneſs the tiring day, and heavy night ; 
Witneſs all ſorrow, that 1 know thee well 
For our proud emprels, mighty Tamora: 
Is not thy coming for my other hand? 

Tam. Know thou, fad man, I am not Tamora; 80 
She is thy enemy. and 1 thy friend: 
I am Revenge; ſent from the infernal kingdom, 
To eaſe the gnawing vulture of thy mind, | 
By working wreakful vengeance on tby foes. + 
Come down, and welcome me to this world's light; 


Confer with me of murder and of death: EY 
There's not a hollow cave, or lurking-place, | Th 
No vaſt obſcurity, or miſty vale, 3 
Where bloody murder, or deteſted rape, car 
Can couch for fear, but I will find them out; lat 
And in their ears tell them my dreadful name, 20 
Revenge, which makes the foul offenders quake. 
11T. Art thou Revenge? and art thou ſent to me, 3 
To be a torment to mine enemies? ev 
Tam.lam; therefore come down, and welcome me. * 
111. Do me ſome ſervice, ere I come to thee. al 
Lo, by thy fide where Rape, and Murder, ſtands; . 


Now give ſome ſurance that thou art Revenge, 


* —— oafion? ] Thus the folio, The quarto, perhaps uniatel- 
igibly, — that accord. STEEVENS. 
—— ſlump, theſe crimſon lines; The old copies derange the 
metre by reading, with uſeleſs repetition: 


— lump, wituels theſe crim/on linen. STREVENS» 
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Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot wheels; 
And then VII come, and be thy waggoner, 
And whirl along with thee about the globes, 
Provide thee proper palfries, black as jet, 
To hale thy vengeful waggon {wilt away, 
And find out murderers in their guilty caves : * 
And, when thy car is loaden with their heads, 
will diſmount, and by the waggon wheel 
Trot, like a ſervile footman, all day long; 
Even from Hyperion's* riſing i in the eaſt, 
Until his. very downfal in the ſea, 
And day by day Fll do this heavy taſk, 
So thou deſtroy Rapine and Murder there.“ 
Tau. Theſe are my miniſters, and come with me. 
IIr. Are they“ 2 miniſters ? What are they 
call'd ? 


Provide thee proper palfries, black as jet, ] The old artes, 
poorly and with diſregard of metre, read: 
Provide thee two proper palſries, as black as jet, — —, 
The ſecond folio indeed omits the uſcleſs and redundant — as. 
| STEEVENS. 

And find out murderers Fc. ] The old copies read — murder and 
cares, The former emendation was made by Mr, Steevens; the 
latter by the editor of the ſecond folio. MALONE, 

i —— Hyperion's — ] The folio reads — Epton's; the quarto.— 
Ejron's; and fo Ravenſcroft, SrEEVIXS. 

The cortedtion was wade in the ſecond folio. MALONE, 

5 $o thou deftroy Rapine and Murder there, ] I do not know of 
any inftance that can be brought to prove that rape and rapine were 
ever uſed as ſynonymous terms. The word rapine has always been 
employed for a leſs fatal tind of plunder, and means the violent 
at of deprivation of any good, the honour here alluded to being 
always excepted. 

I have iudeed, fince diſcovered that Gower De Confeſrone Amantis, 
Lib, V. fol. 116. b. uſes ravine in the ſame ſeuſc : 

„% For if thou be of ſuche covine, 
„%K Fo get of love by ravyne 
« Thy luſt,” &c, STEEVENS, 

$ Are they — ] Thus the ſecond folio, The firft, contemniag 
grammar, — Are them, STEEVENS, 
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Tam. Rapine, and Murder; therefore called ſo, 


'Cauſe they take vengeance of ſuch kind of men. 
Tir. Good lord, how like the empreſs' ſons they 
are! 
And you, the empreſs ! But we wordly men 
Have miſerable, mad, miſtaking eyes. 
O ſweet Revenge, now do I come to thee: 
And, if one arm's embracement will content thee, 
I will embrace thee in it by and by. 
| Exit 'T1Tus, from above. 
Tam. This cloſing with him fits his lunacy: 
Whate'er I forge, to feed his brain-fick fits, 
Do you aphold and maintain in your ſpeeches. 
For now he firmly takes me for Revenge; 
And, being credulous in this mad thought, 
II make him fend for Lucius, his ſon; 
And, whilſt I at a banquet hold him ſure, 
I'll find fome cunning practice out of hand, 
To ſcatter and diſperſe the giddy Goths, 
Or, at the leaſt, make them his enemies. 
See, here he comes, and I muſt ply my theme. 


Enter T1TUus. 


Tit. Long have l been forlorn, and all for thee: 
Welcome, dread fury, to my wofal houſe ; — 
Rapine, and Murder, you are welcome too: — 
How like the' empreſs and her ſons you are! 
Well are you fitted, had you but a Moor: — 
Could not all hell afford you ſuch a devil? 

For, well I wot, the empreſs never wags, 

But in ber company there is a Moor ; 

And, would you repreſent our queen aright, 

It were convenient you had ſuch a devil; 

But welcome, as you are, What ſhall we do? 
Tau. What would'ſt thou have us do, Andronicus? 


B 


ſo, 
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Dru. Show me a murderer, Fll- deal with him. 

Car. Show me a villain, that hath done a rape, 
And I am ſent to be reveng'd on him. 

Tau. Show me a thouſand, that have done these 

wrong, 
And I will be revenged on 4 all. | 
Tir. Look round about the wicked ſtreets of 
Rome; 
And when thou find'ſt a man that's like thyſelf, 
Good Murder, ſtab him; he's a murderer. — 
Go thou with him; and, when it is thy hap, 
To find another that is like to thee, 
Good Rapine, ſtab him; he is a raviſher. — 
Go thon with them; and in the emperor's court 
There 1s a queen, attended by a Moor; 
Well may'ſt thou know her by thy own proportion, 
For up and down ſhe doth reſemble thee; 
I pray thee, do on them ſome violent death, 
They have been violent to me and mine. 

Tan. Well haſt thou lefſon'd us; this ſhall we do. 
But would it pleaſe thee, good Andronicus, | 
To {end for Lucius, thy thrice valiant fon, 
Who leads towards Rome a band of warlike Goths, 
And bid him come and banquet at thy houſe: 
When he is here, even at thy ſolemn feaſt, 
I will bring in the empreſs and her ſons, 
The emperor himſelf, and all thy foes; 
And at thy mercy ſhall they ſtoop and kneel, 
And on them ſhalt thou eaſe thy angry heart. 
What ſays Andronicus to this device? 

Tir. Marcus, my brother! — tis ſad Titus calls. 


Enler MAkcus. 


Go, gentle Marcus, to thy nephew Lucius; 
Aa 4 
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Thou ſhalt inquire him out among the Goths: 
Bid him repair to me, and bring with him. 
Some of the chiefeſt princes of the Goths; 
Bid him encamp his ſoldiers where they are: 
Tell him, the emperor and the empreſs too 
Feaſts at my houſe; and he ſhall feaſt with them, 
This do thou for my love; and fo let him, 
As he regards his aged father's life. 
Mar. This will 1 do, and ſoon return again. 
Exit. 
Tam. Now will I hence about thy bufineſs, 


And take my miniſters along with me. 
11T. Nay, nay, let Rape and Murder ſtay with 
me; 
Or elſe I'll call my brother back again, 
And cleave to no revenge but Lucius. 
Tau. What ſay you, boys? will you abide with 
him, 
Whiles I go tell my lord the emperor, 
How I have govern'd our determin'd jeſt ? 
"Yield to his humour, ſmooch and ſpeak him fair, 


[ Afide. 
And tarry with him, till I come again. 
Tir. I know them all, though they ſuppoſe me 


mad ; 
And will o'er- ch them in their own devices, 


A pair of curled hell-hounds, and their dam. 
Aſide. 
Dru. Madam, depart at pleaſure, leave us here. 
Tax. Farewell, Audronicus: Revenge now goes 


To. lay a complot to betray thy foes. 
Exit TAMORA. 


_ Tir, I know, thou doſt ; and, ſweet Revenge, 
larewell. | 


P. 


— 
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| Cur. Tell us, old man, how ſhall we be em- 
ploy'd? 
Tir. Tut, I have work enough for you to do, 


| Publius, come hither, Caius, and Valentine! 


Enter PuBL1Us, and Others. 


Pus. What's your will? 
Tir. Know you theſe two ? 
Pu. Th' empreſs' ſons, 
I take them, Chiron, and Demetrius. 
Tir. Fye, Publius, fye! thou art too much de- 
ceiv'd; 
The one is Murder, Rape is the other's name: 
And therefore bind them, gentle Publius; 
Caius, and Valentine, lay hands on them: 
Oſt have you heard me wiſh for ſuch an hour, 
And now I find it: therefore bind them ſure; 
And ſtop their mouths, if they begin to cry. 
Exit TiTUs,—PUBLIvS, Ec. lay hold on CHIRON 
and DEMETRIUS. 
Chr. Villains, forbear; we are the empreſs” ſons, 
PoB. And therefore da we what we are com- 
manded.— 
Stop cloſe their mouths, let them not ſpeak a word: 
Is he ſure bound? look, that you bind them faſt. 


Re-enter Tirus. ANDRONICUS, with LAyINIA; ſhe 
bearing a baſon; and he a knife, 


Tit. Come, come, Lavinia; look, thy foes are 
bound ;— 


L and Demetrius, ] And was inſerted by Mr. Theobald. 
MALOxE. 
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Sirs, flop their months, let them not ſpeak to me; 
But let them hear what fearful words I utter. 
O villains, Chiron and Demetrius! | | 
Here ſtands the ſpring whom you have ſtain'd with 
mad ; 
This goodly ſummer with your winter mix'd. 
You kill'd her huſband; and, for that vile fault, 
Two of her brothers were condemn'd to death: 
My hand cut off, and made a merry jeſt : 
Both her ſweet hands, her tongue, and that, more 
| dear | 
Than hands or tongue, her ſpotleſs chaſtity, 
Inhuman traitors, you conſtrain'd and forc'd. . 
What would you fay, If I ſhould let you ſpeak ? 
Villains, for ſhame you could not beg for grace. 
Hark, wretches, how I mean to martyr you. 
This one hand yet is left to cut your throats; 
Whilſt that Lavinia tween her ſtumps doth hold 
The baſon, that receives your guilty blood. 
You know, your mother means to feaſt with me, 
And calls herſelf, Revenge, and thinks me mad, 
Hark, villains; I will grind your bones to duſt, 
And with your blood and it, Fil make a paſte ; 
And of the paſte a cofhn * I will rear, 
And make two paſties of your ſhameful heads; 
And bid that ſtrumpet, your unhallow'd dam, 
Like to the earth, {wallow her own increaſe.” 
This is the feaſt that I have bid her to, 


And of the paſte a coffin — ] A coffin is the term of art for the 
cavity of a raiſed pye. JOHNSON, 


So, in the Seventh Book of Gawin Douglas's Tranſlation of the 


&neid, v. 50: 
„% Aud with thare handis brek and chaftis gnaw 
„ The cruſtis, and the coffingis all on raw.” STEEVENS, 
Ie own increaſe, ] i, e. her own freexce. Sce Vol. VII. 
p. 49, a. 6. MALONE, 
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And this the banquet ſhe ſhall ſurfeit on; 

For worſe than Philomel you us'd my daughter, 

And worſe than Progne I will be reveng' d: 

And now prepare your throats. Lavinia, come. 

He cuts their throats. 

Receive the blood: and, when that they are dead, 

Let me go grind their bones to powder {mall, 

And with this hateful liquor temper it; 

And in that paſte let their vile heads be bak'd. 

Come, come, be every one officious 

To make this banquet; which I wiſh may prove 

More ſtern and bloody than the Centaurs' feaſt. 

$0, now bring them in, for I will play the cook, 

And ſee them ready gainſt their mother comes, 
Exeunt, bearing the dead bodies. 


SCENE III. 
The fame. A Pavilion, with tables, &c. 


Enter Lucius, Marcus, and Goths, with AARON, 


priſoner, 


Luc. Uncle Marcus, fince 'tis my father's mind, 
That I repair to Rome, I am content. 
i. GoTh. And ours with thine, * befall what for- 
tune will. | 
Luc. Good nncle, take you in this barbarous 
Moor, Kip 
This ravenous tiger, this accnrſed devil ; 
Let him receive no ſuſtenance, fetter him, 
And ours with thine, ] And our content runs parallel with thine, 


be the conſequence of our coming to Rome what it may. | 
| | MALONE» 
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Till he be brought unto the empreſs' face, * 
For teſtimony of her foul proceedings : 
And ſee the ambuſh of our friends be ſtrong: 
1 fear, the emperor means no good to us. 
AAR. Some devil whiſper curſes in mine ear, 
And prompt me, that my tongue way utter forth 
The venomous mahce of my {welling heart! 
Luc. Away, inhuman dog! unhallow'd flave!— 
Sirs, help our uncle to convey him in.— 
| | [ Exeunt Goths, with AARON. Flouriſh, 
The trumpets ſhow, the emperor is at hand. 


2950 


Enter SATURNINUS and TAMORA, with Tribunes, 1 
Senators, and Others. 


SaT. What, hath the firmament more ſuns than 
one? 
Luc. What boots it thee, to call chyſelf a ſun? 
Mar. Rome's emperor, and nephew, break the 
parle ; * | 
Theſe quarrels muſt be quietly debated. 
The fealt is ready, which the careful Titus 
Hath ordain'd to an honourable end, 
For peace, for love, for league, and good toRome: 
Pleaſe you, therefore, draw nigh, and take your | 
places. 
SAT. Marcus, we will. 
{ Hautboys ſound, The company fit down at table. 


TS RT 


9 .—— the empreſs' face,] The quarto has — emperours; the 
folio cmperous, For the emendation I am anſwerable, MALONE. 

— break the parle; ] That is, begin the parley, We yet lay; 
he breaks his mind, Jonxsox. | | 
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Enter Titus, dreſs'd like a cook, Lavinia, veiled, 
young Lucius, and Others. Titus places the 
diſhts on the table. 


Tir. Welcome, my gracious lord; welcome, 
dread queen ; 
Welcome, ye warlike Goths ; e Lucius; 
And welcome, all: although the cheer be poor, 


will fill your flomachs ; pleaſe you eat of it. 


Sar. Why art thou thus attir'd, Andronicus? 
Tir. Becauſe 1 would be ſure to have all well, 
To entertaiu your highnels, and your empreſs. 
T am. Weare beholden to you, good Andronicus. 
TT, An if your highneſs knew my heart, you 
were. | 


My lord the emperor, reſolve me this ; 


Was it well done of raſh Virginius, 
To lay his daughter with his own right hand.“ 
Becauſe ſhe was enforc'd, flain' d, and deflour' d? 
SAT. It was, 
Andronicus. 
. Your reaſon, mighty lord! 
SAT. Becauſe the girl ſhould not ſurvive her ſhame, 
And by her preſence ſtill renew his ſorrows. 
Tit. A reaſon mighty, ſtrong, and effeCtual ; 
A pattern, precedent, and lively warrant, 


3 Was it well * of raſh Vir ginius, 

To flay his daughter with his own right hand, kc.) Mr. Rowe 
might have availed himſelf of this paſſage in The Fair Penileni, where 
Sciolto aſks Califla — 

% Haſt thou not heard what brave Virginius did? 
„% With his own hand he flew bis only daughter“ Kc. 
Titus Audronicus, however, is incorree in his ſtatement of this 
occurrence, for Virginia died ugviolated. STEEVENS. 
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For me, moſt wretched, to perform the like :— 
Die, die, Lavinia, and thy ſhame with thee ; 
[He kills Lavin; 
And, with thy ſhame, thy father's ſorrow die! 
Sar. What haſt thou done, unnatural, and un⸗ 
kind ? 


Tir. Kilbd her, for whom my tears have made 
me blind. 


Lam as wofal as Virginius was: 

And have a thouſand times more cauſe than he 

To do this outrage; — and it is now done. 

Sar. What, was ſhe raviſh'd ? tell, who did the 
deed. | 

Tit, Will't pleaſe you eat? will't pleaſe your 
highneſs feed ? 

Tam. WAY OA thou ſlain thine only daughter 
thus ! 

Tir. Not I; 'twas Chiron, and Demetrius: 

They raviſh'd her, and cut away her tongue, 

And they, 'twas they, that did her all this wrong, 
SAT. Go, fetch them hither to us preſently. 
TiT. Why, there they are both, baked i in that 

pie ; 

Whereof their mother daintily hath fed, 

Eating the fleſh that ſhe herſelf hath bred. * 


Ealing the fleſh that ſhe herſelf hath bred. ] The additions made 
by Ravenſcroft to this ſcene, are ſo much of a piece with it, that 
I cannot refift the temptation of ſhowing the reader how he con- 
tigues the ſpeech before us: 

„Thus cramm'd, thou'rt bravely fatten'd up for hell, 
„% And thus to Pluto I do ſerve thee up.“ 
[ Stabs the empereſi. 
And then — ** 4 curlain drawn diſcovers the heads and hands of 
Demejrius and Chiron hanging up againfi the wall; heir bodies in 
chairs in bloody linen." STEEVENS. 


* 
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Tis true, tis true; witneſs my knife's ſharp point. 
Killing TAMORA. 
SAT. Die, frantick wretch, for this accurſed deed. 
| Killing Tirus. 
Luc. Can the ſon's eye behold his father bleed? 
There's meed for meed, death for a deadly deed. 
[ Kills SATURNINUS. A great tumult. The people 
in confuſuon diſperſe. Marcus, Lucius, and 
their parttſans aſcend the ichs before Titus's 
houſe. - 
Mar. You ſad-fac'd men, people and ſons of 
Rome, | 
By uproar ſever'd, like a flight of fowl 
Scatter'd by winds and high tempeſtuous gnfls, 
O, let me teach yon how to knit again 


This ſcatter'd corn into one mutual ſheaf, 


Theſe broken limbs again into one body. 
SEN. Leſt Rome herſelf be bane unto herſelf;“ 


5 Sen. Leſt Rome &c. ] This ſpeech and the next, in the quarts 
1611, are given to a Roman lord. In the folio they both belong to 
the Goth, I know not why they are ſeparated. I believe the whole 
belongs to Marcus; who, when Lucius has gone through ſuch a 
part of the narrative as concerns his own exile, claims his turn to 
ſpeak again, and recommend Lucius to the empire, STEEVENS. 

I have followed the quarto, where the words Roman lord, [ i. e. 
Senator, | are prefixed to this ſpeech. That copy, however, reads 
Let Rome &c. which I have no douht was au error of the preſs for 
Lefl.. The editor of the folio finding the ſentiment as exhibitcd 


iu the quarto, in conſequence of this error, not proper in the 


mouth of a Roman, for Roman lord ſubſtituted Goth. In correQing 
the errors of the quartos, the editor of the folio appears often to 
bave only looked on the ſurface, and to have conſequently made 
ſeveral injudicious emendations befide the prefent. 

Mr. Capell, I find, has made the ſame emendation. 

The error here correted has likewife happened in the quarto 
copies of Hamlet, Ad I. ſc, ii: —— let my extent to the 
players — — ſhould more appear like entertainment than yours: — 


inſtead of — «+ Left wy extent,” Ke, 


? 
| 
[ 


— 
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And ſhe, whom mighty kingdoms court'ſy to, 
Like a forlorn and deſperate caſt- away, 


Do ſhametnl execution on herſelf. 


But if my froſty ſigns and chaps of age, 
Grave witneſſes of true experience, | 
Cannot induce you to attend my words, — 


Speak, Rome's dear friend; | To Lucius. | as et 


our anceſtor, | 
When with his ſolemn tongue he did diſcourſe, 
To love-fick Dido's fad attending ear, 
The ſtory of that baleful burning night, 
When ſubtle Greeks ſurpriz'd king Priam's Troy; 
Tell us, what Sinon hath bewitch'd our ears, 
Or who hath brought the fatal engine in, 
That gives our Troy, our Rome, the civil wonud. — 
My heart is not compact of flint, nor ſteel; 
Nor can 1 utter all our bitter grief, 
But floods of tears will drown my oratory, 
And break my very utterance; even Ythe time 
When it ſhould move you to attend me moſt, 
Lending your kind commiſeration: 
Here is a captain, let him tell the tale; 


Your hearts will throb and weep to hear him ſpeak. | 


Loc. Then, noble anditory, be it known to you; 
That curſed Chiron and Demetrius 
Were they that mardered our eniperor's brother; 


And they it were that raviſhed our ſiſter: 


For their fell faults our brothers were beheaded; 
Our father's tears deſpis'd; and baſely cozen'd“ 
Of that true hand, that fought Rome's quarrel out, 


As this ſpeech proceeds in an uviform tenor with the foregoing, 


the whole (as Mr. Stcevens bas obſerved) probably belongs d 


Marcus. MALONE. 


5 = 68d baſely cozxen'd—] i. e. and hes baſely cozened. 
| # MALONE, 
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And ſent her enemies unto the grave. 
Laſtly, myſelf unkindly baniſhed, 
The gates ſhut on me, and turn'd weeping out, 
Jo beg relief among Rome's enemies; 
Who drown'd their enmity in my true tears, 
And op'd their arms to embrace me as a friend: 
And I am the turn'd- forth, be it known to you; 
That have preſerv'd her welfare in my blood; 
And from her boſom took the enemy's point, 
Sheathing the ſteel in my advent'rous body, 
Alas! you know, I am no vaunter, I; : 
My ſcars can witneſs, dumb although they are, 
That my report is jaſt, and full of truth, + 


But, ſoft, methinks, 1 do digreſs too much, 


Citing my worthleſs praiſe : O, pardon me; 
For when no friends are by, men praiſe themſelves: 
Mar. Now 1s my turn to peak ; Behold this 
child, 
[Pointing to the child in the arms of an attendant: 
Of this was Tamora delivered; 
The iſſue of an irreligious Moor, 
Chief architect and plotter of theſe woes; 
The villain is alive in Titus' houſe, 
Dainn'd as he is,” to witneſs this is true. 
Now judge, what cauſe* had Titus to revenge 
Theſe wrongs, unſpeakable, paſt patience, 


7 Damn'd as he i,] The old copies read —And as he is. The 
zmendation was made by Mr, Theobald, The ſame exprefiion (as 
he obſerved,) is uſed in Othello : 

„% O thou foul thief, where haſt thou ftow'd my daughter? 
„% Damn'd as thou art, thou baft inchanted her.” 
la the play before us the ſame epithet is applied to Aaron: 
„% See juſtice done on Aaron, that daun d Moor.“ | 
MALONY., 

: what cauſe —] Old copies—what courſe, CortcRed in 

the fourth folio. MAtLONE. | 
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Or more than any living man could bear. 
Now you have heard the truth, what ſay you, Ro. 
. | mans? 
Have we done aught amiſs? Show us wherein, 
And, from the place where you behold us now, 
The poor remainder of Andronici | 
Will, hand in hand, all headlong caſt us down, ( 
And on the ragged tones beat forth our brains, 
And make a mutual cloſure of our houſe. „ 
Speak, Romans, ſpeak: and, if you ſay, we ſhall, j 
Lo, hand in hand, Lucius and I will fall. | 
Amit, Come, come, thou reverend man of . 
Rome, N a 
And bring our emperor; gently in thy hand. 
Lucius our emperor ; for, well I know, 
The common voice do cry, it ſhall be fo. 
Rom. [Several fpeak.] Lucius, all hail;* Rome's 
royal emperor! 


-—  _ 


,  yF4 ad wad 


1 


Lucius, Cc. deſcend, 


Mar. Go, go into old Titus' ſorrowful honle; 
| [To an Attendant, 
And hither hale that miſbelieving Moor, 
To be adjudg'd ſome direful flaughtering death, 
As puniſhment for his moſt wicked life. 
Rom. [Several ſpeak.] Lucius, all hail; Rome's 
gracious governor! | 


©@O!1l a a4 Bed os . a. tid. > os 


? The poor remainder of Andronici 
Will, -—caft us doun,] i. e. We the poor remainder &c, will 

caſt us down, MALONE, | 

Rom. Lucius, all hail; &c.] This line here, and the lame 0 
words below, are given in the old copy by miſtake to Marcus. It 
is manifeſt, as Mr. Steevens has obſerved, that they both belong 
z to the ſurrounding concourſe of Romans, who with one voice Bail | 

Lucius as their emperor,  MALONE, 


P 
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Luc. Thanks, gentle Romans; May I govern ſo, 
To heal Rome' s harms, and wipe away her woe! 
But, gentle people, give me aim awhile, — 
For nature puts me to a heavy taſk ;— 
Stand all aloof;— but, uncle, draw you near, 
To ſhed obſequions tears upon this trank :— — 
O, take this warm kiſs on thy pale cold lips, 
[ Kiſſes Tirus. 
Theſe ſorrowful drops upon thy blood-llain'd face, 
The laſt true duties of thy noble ſon! 
Mas, Tear for tear, and loving kiſs for kiſs, 
Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips : 
O, were the ſum of theſe that 1 ſhould » pay. 
Countleſs and infinite, yet would I pay them! 
Loc. Come hier, boy; come, come, and learn 
of as 
To melt in ſhowers: Thy grandfire lov'd thee well: 
Many a üme he danc'd thee on his knee, 
Sung thee aſleep, bis loving breaſt thy pillow; 
Many a matter hath he told to thee, 
Meet, and agreeing with thine infancy ; 
In that reſpect then, like a loving child, 
Shed yet ſome {mall drdps from thy tender 'privg, 
Becauſe kind nature doth require it fo: * 
Friends ſhould aſſociate friends in grief and woe: 
Bid him farewell; commit him to the grave; 
Do him that kindneſs, and take leave of him. 
Boy, O grandſire, grandſire! even with all my 
heart 


—— thy blood-ſtain'd face,] The old copies have—thy blood- 
4 face. Corrected in the fourth folio. MaLone, 
* Shed yet ſome ſmall drops — 


Becauſe kind nature doth require it ſo:) Thus in Romeo and 
Juliet : 


* — fond nature bids us all lament—.“ STEEYENS, 
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+ Would I were dead, ſo you did live again! 
O lord, I cannot ſpeak to him for weeping ; 
My tears will choke me, if 1 ope my 8 4 


Enter Attendants, with AARON. 


1. Rom. Yon ſad Andronici, have done with 
woes; | KT | 
Give ſentence on this execrable wretch, 
'That hath been breeder of theſe dire events. 
Luc, Set him breaſt-deep in earth, and famiſh to 
him; | | 
There let him land, and rave and cry for food: 
If any one relieves or pities him, 
For. the offence he dies. This is onr doom : 
Some ſtay, to ſee him faſten'd in the earth.“ 
AAR. O, why ſhould wrath be mute, and fury 
dumb? | 
I am no baby, I, that, with baſe prayers, 
J ſhould repent the evils I have done; 
Ten thouſand, worſe than ever yet I did, 
Would I perform, if I might have my will; 
If one good deed in all my life I did, 
I do repent it from my very ſoul. 
Luc. Some loving friends convey the emperor 
hence, U 
And give him burial in his father's grave: 
My father, and Lavinia, ſhall forthwith 
Be cloſed in our houſehold's monument. 
As for that heinous tiger, Tamora, 


WW 62 rH 


No funeral rite nor man in mournful weeds, pe 
| ; 1 

6 —— to ſee him faſien'd in the earth,] That juftice and cookery H 
may go band in hand to the concluſion of this play, in Ravenſcroti's 7 
Altetation of it, Aaron is at once rack'd and reaſted on the Rage. pi 
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No mournful bell ſhall ring her burial ; 

But throw her forth to beaſts, and birds of prey : 
Het life was beaſt-like, and devoid of pity; 

And, being ſo, ſhall have like want of pity. 

See juſtice done to Aaron, that damn'd Moor, 

By whom our heavy baps had their beginning : 
Then, afterwards, to order well the ſtate :* 

That like events may ne'er it ruinate. Exeunt. 


Lien, afterwards, to order e.] Then will we apply ourſelues 
to regulate the flate, MALONE, | 


7 This is one of thoſe plays which I have always thought 
with the better judges, ought not to be acknowledged in the lift 
of Shakſpeare's genuine pieces, And, perhaps, I may give a proof 
to flrengthen this opinion, that may put the matter out ofqueſtion. 
Ben Jonſon, in the introducion to his Bartholomew-Fair, which 
wade its firſt appearance in the year 1614, couples Jeronymo and 
Andronicus together in reputation, and ſpeaks of them as plays 
then of twenty-five or thirty years flanding, Conſequently 4n- 
dronicus muſt have been ou the flage before Shakſpeare. left War- 
wickthire, to come and reſide in London: and I never heard it 
ſo much as intimated, that he had turned his genius to ſtage-wrtting 
before he aſſociated with the players, and became one of their 
body, However, that he afterwards introduced it a-new on the 
flage, with the addition of his own waſterly touches, is incon- 
tellible, and thence, | preſume, grew his title to it. The didion 
in general, where he has not taken the pains to raiſe it, is even 
beneath that of the Three Parts of Henry VI, The flory we 
are to ſuppoſe merely fititious.  Andronicus is a fur-name of 
pure Greek derivation, Tamora is neither mentioned by Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, nor any body elſe that I can find. Nor had 
Kome, in the time of her emperors, - any wars with the Goths that 
1 kuow of: not till atter the tranflation of the empire, 1 mean ta 
Byzantium, And yet the ſcene of our play is laid at Rome, and 
oaturninus is elected to the empire at the Capitol, THEOBALD. 


All the editors and ctiticks agree with Mr. Theobald in ſup- 
poling this play ſpurious. I ſee no reaſon for differing from them; 
for the colour of the ſtile is wholly different from that of the other 
plays, and there is an attempt at regular verſificatioa, and artificial 
cloſes, not always inclegant, yet ſeldom pleaſing. The barbarity 
of tlic ſpeQacles, aud the general maſſacre, Which are here ex- 
bibited, ean ſcarcely be conceived tolerable to auy audience; yet 
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we are told by Jonſon, that they were not only borne but praiſed, 
That Shakſpeare wrote any part, though Theobald declares it incone 
teftible, 1 fee no reaſon for believing. | 

The teſtimony produced at the beginning of this play, by which 
it is aſcribed to Shak(ſpeare, is by no means equal te the argument 
againkt its authenticity, ariſing from the total difference of cobduc, 
language, and ſentiments, by which it ſtands apart from all the 
reſt. Meres had probably no other evidence than that of a ile. 
page, which, though in aur time it be fuft cient, was then, of no 
great authority; for all the plays which were reje&ed by the firſt 
collectors of Shakfpeare's works, and admitted iu later editions, 
and again rejected by the critical editors, had Shakſpeare's name on 
the litle, as we muſt ſupgoſe, by the fraudulence of the printers, 
who, while there were yet no gazeites, nor advertiſements, nor 
any means of circulating literary intelligence, could uſurp at plea- 
ſure any celebrated name, Nor had Shakſpeare any intereſt in 
detecting the inpoſture, as none of his ſame or profit was pro- 
duced by the preſs. | 

The chronology of this play does not prove it not to be Shak- 
ſpeare's, If it had been written twenty-five years, in 1614, it might 
have been written when Shakſpeare was twenty-five years old, 
When he left Warwickſhire know not, but at the age of twenty- 
five it was rather too late to fly for deer-ftcaling. | 

Ravenſcroft, who in the reign of James II. reviſed this play, and 
reſtored it to the ſtage, tells us, in his preface, from a theatrical 


tradition, I ſuppoſe, which in his time might be of ſufficient au- 


thority, that this play was touched iu different parts by Shakſpeare, 
but writtea by ſome other poet. I do not find Shakſpeare's touches 
very diſcernible. JOHNSON, 


There is every reaſon to believe, that Shakſpeare was not the 
— of this play. I bave already ſaid enough upon the ſub- 
je d. ; 

Mr. Upton declares peremptorily, that it ought to be flung out 
of the liſt of our author's works: yet Mr. Warner, with all his 
laudable zeal for the memory of his ſchool>fellow, whey it may ſeem 
to ſetve his purpoſe, diſables his friend's judgement ! 

Indeed a new argument has been produced; it muſt have been 


written by Shakſpeare, becauſe at that time other people wrote in the 
ſame manner! 


It it ſcarcely worth obſerving, that the original publiſher * had 
nothing to do with any of the reſt of Shakſpeare's works. Dr. 
Johnſon obſerves the copy to be as corre& as other books of the 
time; aud probably reviſed by the anthor himſelf; but ſurely 


The original owner of the copy was John Danter,who likewiſe prin- 
ted the firſt edition of Romeo and Juliet In 1597, and is introduced as a 
Character in The Return from Parnaſſus, &c» 1606, STEEVENS» | 
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Shakſpeare would not have taken the greateſt care about infinitely 
the worſt of his performances! Nothing more can be ſaid, except 
that it is printed by Heminge and Condell in the fir ft folio: but not 
to infilt, that it had been contrary. to their intereſt to have rejeded 
auy play, uſually called Sbakſpeare's, though they might lnow it 
to be ſpurious; it does not appear, that their #nowledge is at all to 
be depended on; for it is certain, that in the firſt copies they had 
entirely omitted the play of Troilus and Creſſida, | 

It has been faid, that this play was frſt printed for G, Eld, 
1594, but the original publiſher was Edward White. I have ſeen 
in an old catalogue of tales, &c. the hiſtory of Titus Andronicus. 

| | | "FARMER. 


I have already given the reader a ſpecimen of the changes made 


io this play by Ravenſcroft, who revived it with ſucceſs in the year 


1687; and may add, that when the empreſs ſtabs her child, he has 
ſupplicd the Moor with the following lines: 

« She has outdone me, cv'nin mine own art, 

„% Outdone me in murder, kill'd her owa child, 

« Give it me, I'll eat it.“ 


Tt rarely happens that a dramatick piece is altered with the ſame 
ſpirit that it was written; but Titus Andronicus has undoubtedly 
fallen into the hands of one whoſe feclings and imagination were 
congenial with thoſe of its original author. 


In the courſe of the notes on this performance, I have pointed 
cut a paſſage or two which, in my apinion, ſufficiently prove it to 
have been the work of one who was acquainted both with Greek 
znd Roman literature, It is likewiſe deficient in ſuch internal 
marks as diſtinguiſh the tragedies of Shaklpeare from thoſe of other 
writers; I mean, that ic preſents no ſtruggles to introduce the vein 
of humour fo conftantly interwoven with the bulineſs of his ſerious 
dramas. It can neither boaſt of his ſtriking excellencies, nor his 
acknowledged defeds ; for it offers not a ſingle intereſting ſituation, 
a natural character, or a flring of quibbles from firſt to laſt, That 
Shakſpeare ſhould have written without commanding our attention, 
moving our paſhons, or ſporting with words, appears to me 28 
improbable, as that he ſhould have ſtudiouſly avoided diſſyllable aod 
triflyllable terminations in this play, and in no other. 


Let itlikewiſe he remembered that this piece was not publiſhed 
with the name of Shakſpeare till after his death, The quarto in 
1611 is anonymous. 


Could the uſe of particular terms employed in no other of. his 
pieces be admitted as an argument that he was not its author, more 
than one of theſe might be found; among which is pal/tament for 
robe, a Latiniſm which I have not met with elſewhere in any Eng- 
liſh writer, whether ancient or modern; though it muſt have origi- 
vated from the mint of a ſcholar. I may add, that Titus Andronicas 


* 
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will be found on examination to contain a greater number of claf. 
ſical allukons, xc. than are ſcattered over all the reſt of the per. 
formances on which the ſeal of Shakſpeare is indubitably fixed... 
Not to wiite any more about and about this ſuſpeded thing, let me 
obſerve that the glitter of a few paſſages in it has perhaps miſled the 
judgement of thoſe wbo ought to have known, that both fentiment 
and deſcription are more eaſily produced than the intereſting fabrick 
of a tragedy, Without theſe advaniages, many plays have fuc. 
ceeded; and many have failed, in which they have been dealt about 
with the moſt laviſh profuſion, It does not follow, that he who 
can carve a frieze with minuteneſs, elegance, and eaſe, has a con- 
ception equal to the extent, propriety, and grandeur of a temple, 
STEEVENs, 


Dr. Johnſon is not quite accurate in what he has aſſerted con- 
cerning the ſeven ſpurious plays, which the printer of the folio in 
1664 improperly admitted into his volume. The name of Shak. 
ſpeare appears only in the title-pages of four of them; Pericles, 
Sir Jon Oldcaſile, The London Prodigal, and The Yorkſhire Tragedy. 

To the word palliament mentioned by Mr. Steevens in the pre- 
ceding note, may be added the words accite, candidatus, and ſacred 
in the ſenſe of accurſed; and the following alluſions, and {craps of 

, Latin, which are ſound in this [amentable tragedy: 
„ As bateful as Cocyius' miſty mouth —.“ 
— 


« More ſtern and bloody than the Centaurs' feaft."* 


— — 


« The ſelf- ſame gods that arm'd the queen of Troy 
«© With opportunity of ſharp revenge Jn 
« Upon the Tracian {yrant in his tent. 
„% But ſafer is this funeral pomp, 
% That hath aſpir'd to Solon's happineſs." 
— 
Why ſuffer'ſt thou thy ſons unbury'd yet 
66 Ts hover on the dreadful ſhore of Stya ?" 
£2 The Greeks upon advice did bury Ajax 
« That flew himſelf; and wiſe Laertcs' ſon 
„% Did graciouſly plead for his funeral,” 


* 
* 


„He would have dropp'd his knife, and fallen aſleep, 
„% 4s Cerberus at the Thracien poet's ſect." 


% To bid Eneas tell the tale twice o'er, 
„% How Troy was burnt, and he made miſetable.“ 
— 


if 
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Was it well done of raſh Virginius, Gy 
To lay his daughter with his own right hand?” 


Believe me, queen, your ſwart Cimmerian 
Doth make your honour of his body's hue.“ 
— 4 
But ſure ſome Terevs bath deflowred thee, 
And, left thou ſhould dete& him, cut thy tongue." 


That, like the flately Phoebe mong her nymphs, 


Doſt overſhine the gallant dames of Rome. 


No man ſhed tears for noble Mutius, 
He lives in fame, that died in virtue's cauſe." 


I tell you younglings, vot Enceladus, | 
With all his threat'ning bend of Typhon's breed, 
Nor great Alcides, &c. * 


Fil dive into the burning lake below, 


And pull her out of Ackeron by the heels.“ 


I come, Semiramis; nay, barbarous Tamora." 


And,fafter bound to Aaron's charmihg eyes, 
Tian is Prometheus ty'd to Caucaſus.” 


Per Slyga, per manes, vehor umn \ 
Sit fas, aut nefas, — — 

Ad manes fratrum ſacrifice his fleſh.” 
Suum cuique is our Roman juſtice.” 


«c 
11 


„ Terres Afirea religuit. 


Tam lentus audis ſcelera ? tam lentus vide!“ 
Integer vitæ, Kc. 


Similar ſcraps of Latin are found in the old play of King Fole, 
and in many other of the dramatick pieces written by our author's 
predeceſſors. | 

It muſt prove a circumſtance of conſummate mortification te the 
living criticks on Shakſpeare, as well as a diſgrace on the memory 
of theſe who have ceaſed to comment and collate, when it ſhall 
appear from the ſentiments of one of their own fraternity (who 
cannot well be ſuſpe&ed of aſiuine taſteleſſaeſs, or Gothick pre- 
polleſhons,) that we have been all miſtaken as to the merits and 
author of this play. It is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerve that the per- 
ſon exempted from theſe ſuſpicions is Mr. Caps!, who delivers 
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his opinion be Titus Andronicus in the following words; 
« To the editor's eye, | i, c. bis oon, Shatſpeare flands c ed: 
the third a in particular may be read with admiration even byte 
moſt delicate; who, if they are not without feelings, may chauce 
to find themſelves touch'd by it with ſuch paſſions as tragedy ſhould 
excite, that is, —terror and pity. — It were injuſtice not to remark, 
that the grand and pathetick circumflances in this third ad, which 
we arc told cannot fail to excite ſuch vehement emotions, are az 
follows. —Titus lies down in the dirt, — Aaron chops off his hand, 
—Saturninus ſends him the beads of his two Tons, aud his own band 
again, for a picſent. — His herojck brother Marcus kills a fly. 

Mr. Capell may likewiſe claim the honour of having produced 
Ws new argument which Dr, Farmer mentions in a preceding note. 

M ALONE, 

1 agree with ſuch of the commentators as think that Shakſpeare had 
no band in this abomivable tragedy: and conlider the correQueſs 
with which it is printed, as a kind of collateial proof that he had 
not. The genvine works of Shakſpeare have been handed down to 
us in a more deprayed Rate than thoſe of auy other contewporary 
writer: which was partly owivg to the obſcurity of his hand- 
writing, which appears from the fac-fimile prefixed to this edition, 
to have been ſcarcely legible, and partly to his total negle& of them 
whtn committed to the preſs, And it is not to be ſuppoſed, that 
he ſhould have taken more pains about the publication cf this hore 
rid performance, than be did in that of his nobleſt produdiions. 

M. Mason. 

The reader may poſlibly expreſs ſome ſurprize ou being told that 
Titus Andronicus was revived at Lincoln's lon Fields, 21ſt of Dec, 
1720. The receipt of the houſe was only 351. 26s, 6d. 

It was aQted again at the ſame theatre 19th of Maich, 1724, for 
the benefit of Mr. Quin, Receipt iu moucy Sol. 6s. 64. tickets 
641. 148.—1451. os. 6d. 

The. charaQters as follow : — Aaron, Mr. Quins Titus, Mr. 
Boheme; Saturninus, Mr. Leigh; Baſſianus, Mr. Walker; Lucius, 
Mr. Ryan; Marcus, Mr. Ogden; Demettius, Mr, Digges; Chnon, 
Mr. Ward; Tamora, Mrs. Egleton; Lavinia, irs. Sterling, 

Agzin, on the 25th of April, for the benefit of Mr. Hurſt, a 
dramatick writer. Receipt in moncy 181, 28. tickets 171. 38.— 
334, 356. Rr, 


THE END OF THE NINETEENTH VOLUME. 
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